Sat 


Price 25 Cents 


Heartily Recommended 


Music FOR SACRED USE 


Suggestions for Brightening Services in Church and Sunday School 


Junior 
Collection 
of 
Anthems 


Price, 50 cents 


$4.80 a Dozen plus post 


This book gives a won- 
derful variety of anthems 
for junior choirs. There is 
a good mixture of orig- 
inal numbers and easy 
arrangements of always 


desired favorites. Most of the numbers are in two 
parts, then there are some that offer opportunity 
for four-part singing, while several may be used 


for unison singing. 


Unison Anthem Book 


Selected, Edited or Composed by 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


This splendid collection gives 37 num- 
bers arranged for the use of Sunday 
Young People’s 75 cents 
Care has been taken to provide 
material for the universally accepted 


Schools, Junior or 


Choirs. 


Price, 


$7.20 


seasons of the Christian year along with a Dozen 

anthems suitable for general use. No plus post 
matter what other book a junior choir 

uses, this is recommended as one book worthy of 


having at hand. 


A Bargain for Choirmasters 
SPECIAL OFFER for $1.00 CASH 


One Copy Each of ANY FIVE of the Anthem 
Collections Listed Below for Only $1.00 Cash 


As practically every anthem in these books 
is published separately, the choirmaster tak- 
ing advantage of this offer will secure a 
fine permanent reference library of more 
than 100 anthems well worth knowing. 


ANTHEM GLORY 
Anthems not difficult 
to sing, yet substan- 
tial in character. 
ANTHEM OFFERING 


17 numbers, all of 
them by = successful 
writers. 


ANTHEM 
TREASURY 
19 bright and tuneful 
anthems. 
ANTHEM WORSHIP 
Splendid for the well- 
trained choir. 
ANTHEM 
REPERTOIRE 
23 melodious and ef- 
fective anthems. 
VOLUNTEER CHOIR 


A fine compilation of 
22 anthems. 


POPULAR CHOIR 
COLLECTION 

A favorite among an- 

them books, 


ANTHEM 
DEVOTION 
Melodious devotional 
character, but not dif- 

ficult. 


ANTHEM SERVICE 


Every number inter- 
esting to choir and 
congregation. 


MODEL ANTHEMS 


26 Model Anthems 
not requiring 
rehearsal. 


much 


ANTHEMS OF 
PRAYER AND 
PRAISE 
21 pleasing and sing- 

able numbers. 


PRICE OF ABOVE ANTHEM COLLECTIONS 
Single Copy, 35c, Postpaid / 
Dozen, $3.00, not Postpaid 


Instrumental Musie 
for Sacred Services 
PIANO 


Reverie Album 


For Piano Solo 


Everyone likes the melodious and ex- 
pressive piano pieces of the nocturne 
and reverie type such as the 23 in this 
collection. They possess calm, inspira- 
tional and devotional qualities, which 
make them most acceptable to the 
Church or Sunday School pianist. 


Price, $1.00 


Sunday Piano Music 
For Piano Solo 


Twenty-five serene, calm and dignified 
pieces are in this admirable album. This 
is one of the most desirable collections 
that could be kept on a Church; Sunday 
School or home piano. 


Price, $1.00 


Piano Voluntaries 
For Piano Solo 


The Church, Sunday School and lodge 
pianist will find these 26 pieces quite 
useful in the musical contributions or 
backgrounds they furnish for any part 
of a service or meeting in which piano 
music must be used 


Price, $1.00 


Sacred Music 


For Piano Solo 


The variety is most satisfying in this 
collection of 26 piano pieces which have 
such worth and substantiality as to 
be very acceptable where piano music 
must be in respectful keeping with 
sacred moods, 


Price, $1.00 


“rown Orchestra Collection 


| For Church, Chapel, Sunday School 
and Amateur Use 


‘This collection has fine, easy-to-play 
orchestrations of some favorite hymn 
tunes and a number of other composi- 
tions of a calm or dignified type which 
most acceptable Sabbath day 


Instrumentation 


st Violin, Obbligato Violin (a), Ob- 
iligato Violin (b), Solo Violin, Second 

olin, Viola, ’Cello or Bassoon, Bass 
s¢ E flat Bass, Flute, lst Cornet in B 
‘les, 2nd Cornet in B flat, 3rd Cornet in 
' § flat, lst Clarinet in B flat, 2nd Clar- 
ein B flat, Trombone (Bass Clef), B 
Trombone or Baritone (Treble 
), Horns in F or E flat Altos, B 
Tenor Saxophone, C Melody Saxo- 
ne or Oboe, E flat Alto Saxophone, 


Piano Acc., Price, 60c 
Other Parts, 30c Each 


lique orchestra collection. 


nd Cornet, 


PIPE ORGAN 


Organist’s Offering 


japiled by Dr. Freston Ware Orem 
Price, $1.50 


/ number of the best recent com- 
‘ns, as well as some very excellent 
‘lements from the classics. 26 


Eeclesix Organum 

mpiled and Peited by 

Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
Price, $2.50 


A superb compilation of organ music 
for the church service. 10 preludes, 10 
offertories and 10 postludes. 


MUSIC 


DEALERS 


PUBLISHERS, 


AND IMPORTERS 


T 


ORCHESTRA 


The Angelus Collection 
No. 1 


Beside some arrangements of. well- 
known Gospel Songs and Hymns there 
are included in these 16 selections such 
desirable numbers as ‘‘Meditation” by 
Morrison, “Traumerei’? by Schumann, 
and others. The instrumentation is the 
same as the Crown Collection except 
that this collection has no Obbligato 
Violin parts, no Solo Violin part and 
no 8rd Cornet part. 


Piano Acc., Price, $1.00 
Other Parts, 50c Each 


The Angelus Collection 
No. 2 


Another fine collection duplicating the 
success of its forerunner of the same 
title. There are some hymns and pieces, 
all in readily played arrangements. In- 
strumentation same as Angelus Collec- 
tion—No. 1. 


Piano Acc., Price, $1.00 
Other Parts, 50c Each 


Gems from the Gospel Hymns 
Arranged by J. N. Klohr 


Its selections are virtually medleys of hymns anc 
‘\4ch hymn tune may be used separately, with or without voices, if desired. 
come for lst Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, ’Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet, 1st Cor-~ 
Trombone (Bass Clef), Trombone (Treble Clef) and Piano. 


Other Parts, 50c 


REED ORGAN 


Classic and Modern Gems for 1 


or 2 Manual Organs, with or 
without Pedals 
Price, $1.25 


Contains 58 compositions. 


ra 


One Hundred Vol untaries, Prel- 


udes and Ini. erludes 
‘Compiled by C. H. Rinck 
Price, 75 cents 


Short pieces, for either pipe or reed 
organ, suitable for church service. 


pe 


SELECTED 
GOSPEL SON 


FROM THE FAMOUS “GOSPEL SONG” © 
EDITED BY IRA D. SANKEY, GEORGE Cy 
JAMES MC GRANAHAN AND P. P, 


Cloth Bound, Price, 60 cents , 


This splendid collection of 279 hymns 
songs is truly a group of “Selected Go 
Here are enduring favorites in inspi 
lifting hymns and in songs of grace, 
reverence and devotion. 


Sacred Songs for Lit 
Children for Every Da 
the Week 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Price, 75 cents 


A little volume containing nearly 70 cha 
spirational numbers for little singers in 
School Primary Department, the home o 
kindergarten. The numbers are short 
even the tiniest tots to remember. 
contents is classified. 


Sacred Songs 

By Famous American Com 
Selected by BARNBY STEBBI 
HIGH VOICE LOW 
Price, $1.25 


In these volumes of sacred song: 
numbers suitable for high voices a! 
of 21 numbers parthata grate: 
voices, there are fine numbers from | 
standing composers as Hawley, Spross 
Hammond and others, providing — 

toires for church soloists. 


Church Soloist — 
HIGH VOICE LOW 
Price, $1.00 


The high voice volume presents 9 
voices able to sing ‘‘f’’ and “‘g’’ cor 
and the low voice volume gives a lik 
of solos for voices having a top 
some of the numbers not et co 
Only five of the numbers in the 
will be found duplicated - lower 
low voice volume. For all-around 
and for attractive que these 
highly recommended 


Church and Hi 
Collection of Saer 
HIGH VOICE 

Price, $1.00 


The high voice volume gives 18 y 
sacred songs for high voice and 
volume gives 19 attractive nur 
use by low voice singers. But | 
bers appear in both volumes, 
a little material for two sol 
church without a crossing of 
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| EDEMANN BACH,” a new opera 
fon the life and romance of the great 
His son, and introducing several of the 
Ws themes, had a pleasant reception 
Heiven on January 23rd at the Civic 
4 of Berlin. The libretto, by Rudolf 
hy brought out some criticism for its 
what too-frivolous presentation _ of 
# tather prosaic son ; but the musical 
> by Paul Graener is said to be of a 
Want, smooth and tuneful tissue.” 
rr iy 


= 
es AND SULLIVAN COM- 
{ 
j 


’ has been touring New Zealand; and, 
fe the prevailing depression,” the 
| Operas are proving their drawing 
. with Gustave Slapoffski as conduc- 
nd Sir Arthur Sullivan fondly hoped 
Ss name would live as the composer of 
ious works as “The Golden Legend” 
is compositions for orchestra, whilst 
yught lightly of these operetta classics. 


¢ D 
PORTLAND JUNIOR SYM- 
ORCHESTRA (Oregon), with 


even members, and with Jacques 
kovitch as conductor, recently closed 
on with a concert which included 
Surprise Symphony” of Haydn, and 
y Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky. As 
the “Peer Gynt Suite” of Grieg 
sented with a student conductor, 
Linden. 
¢ D 
BEETHOVEN PRIZE, awarded 
since 1927, by the Prussian State, 
this year to Max von Schillings, 
eonductor and for some years 
ector-general of the Berlin Staats- 
mong previous recipients of this 
have been Hans Pfitzner, Emil 
icek, Heinrich Kaminski and Paul 


¢——_____ r 
E GILBERT MARBLE finished, 
3rd, fifty years of service as or- 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church of 
Connecticut. 

D 


SS ae 
ATIONAL BOARD OF DI- 
of the National Federation of 
$s met in Washington, D. C. from 
15th. American Folk Music, 
ra and Opera in English were 
x discussion; and a program by 
in the recent Young Artists 
an interesting event. 
oa > 
RAVEL’S new Con- 
certo for Piano, the cre- 
ation of which is said by 
the composer to have 
taken two years of hard 
labor, had its double 
American premiére = on 
April 22nd when _per- 
_ formed by both the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra 
and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, The composer 
has called the work ‘a 
aiming less at profundity 
in relief the virtuosity of 
he displays command of 
attains many unusual and 
ts. At the Philadelphia 
an Levin was soloist and 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SO- 


CIETY, oldest of America’s organizations 
producing grand opera in English, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary on April 
26, with a performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” with Henri Scott as Mephisto- 
pbheles, Marvel Biddel as Marguerite and 
Herman Gatter as Faust. “Faust” was®the 
work presented at the inauguration of the 
Society, on April 16, 1907; and Mr. Scott 
appeared for the first time on any operatic 
stage by singing the role of Mephistopheles 
on January 30, 1908, when this organization 
gave a second performance of the Gounod 
masterpiece. 
CG) 

THE AMERICAN BANDMASTER’S 
ASSOCIATION held its third annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. early in April, 
with prominent band leaders of Canada and 
the United States in attendance. A three 
hundred dollar scholarship at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, was 
established for a wind instrument player. 
Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman, founder of the 
organization, was reélected president. 

Cr 


THE “ELEKTRA” of Richard Strauss 
recently had a revival at historic La Scala 
of Milan, under the baton of Ettore Pa- 
nizza. The composer was present, shared 
numerous curtain calls and then received 
an ovation when he appeared alone on the 
proscenium. When first produced on this 
stage in 1909, the same work was received 
with stormy hostility. 

@ > 


ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA at 
Forest Park might well be emulated in its 
business management, by other communi- 
ties and managements. On May Ist $70,000 
worth of tickets were already sold and two- 
thirds of the $150,000 guarantee fund were 
subscribed. The interesting angle on this 
guarantee fund is that it is said that in 
thirteen years it never has been touched ; 
for each season has left a net profit, that of 
last year being reported as $30,000. Such 
is opera under efficient business manage- 
ment, 

<<< 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE 
ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS, of Philadel- 
phia, with Ben Stad jas_founder-director, 
gave a program of old English music by 
Byrd, Morley and Gibbons, as a feature of 
the dedication of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library of Washington, D. C., on April 
23rd, the two hundred and sixty-eight anni- 
versary of the birth of the poet-dramatist. 

C———— —— — ee 


THE WANGANUI ORCHESTRAL SO- 
CIETY (New Zealand) has a lineal descent 
of fifty years, with a series of distinguished 
conductors. Will Hutchens is its present 
leader, and its president, Herbert Collier, 
who also plays the first violoncello, has been 
active in orchestral music in Wanganui for 
fifty years. 

< 
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HUGO KAUN, well known German com- 
poser, died on April 2nd, in Berlin, at the 
age of sixty-nine. His name is rather fa- 
miliar in America through his activities in 
Milwaukee, where for fifteen years he was 
prominent as an orchestral conductor and 
as teacher. 


MARY CARR MOORE, of Los Angeles, 
has been awarded the prize in the Com- 
posers’ Contest of the National League of 
American Pen-Women. The — successful 
work was her “Four Love Songs,” a suite 
for voice, strings and piano. 

je 

ARTURO TOSCANINI came all the way 
from Italy to conduct a concert in Carnegie 
Hall of New York, for the benefit of un- 
employed musicians. And the Maestro 
both bore his own expenses and accepted 
no honorarium. The result was about 
twenty-five thousand dollars to be distrib- 
uted among needy fellow-musicians. 

Cee 

MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK is dear to 
the heart of the world as, first of all, a 
wonderful mother. And now she is re- 
ported to have passed to the training of a 
second generation by undertaking the edu- 
cation of her granddaughter, Zelda, for the 
stage. Dare we wonder if “Ernestine the 
Great” practices the precepts announced 
some few years ago when she proclaimed, 
“The reason so many daughters have no 
better technic at the piano is that their 


mothers had a so poor technic with the 
slipper?” 
D» 
T Res Ri by BeAr R- 
MONIC - SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New 
York gave in the last 


season one hundred and 
twenty-six concerts. Tos- 
canini was probably the 
most favored conductor, 
with Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Viadimir Gorschmann, 
Erich Kleiber, Hans 
Lange and Ottorino Res- 
pighi as popular colleagues. Of the com- 
posers represented on the programs, thir- 
teen were German, eleven Austrian, eight 
French, seven Italian, seven Russian, five 
American, four Czech, three English, and 
one each of Polish, Spanish, Finnish, Bel- 
gian and Moravian nationality. Beethoven, 
Mozart, Brahms and Strauss were most 
often heard; and of the many new works 
presente none was sensationally success- 
ul, 


Ericu KLEIBER 


¢ > 


THE NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL, at 
Evanston, Illinois, from May 23rd to 28th, 
was rich in commemoration performances. 
The Brahms “Requiem” was given in 
memory of the late Peter Christian Lutkin, 
founder and long conductor of the festi- 
vals; Haydn’s “Seasons” was performed in 
celebration of the master’s two hundredth 
anniversary ; and there was a presentation 
of John Alden Carpenter’s “Song of Faith” 
written in commemoration of the second 
centennial of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. 


D> 


THE NEW YORK OPERA COMIQUE, 
which is an outgrowth of the redoubtable 
Kendall Mussey’s “Little Theater Opera 
Company,” announces that for next season it 
will desert the Heckscher Theater and Fifth 
Avenue for a “place in the sun” of Broad- 
way. Good luck! No recent movement has 
done more for the development of a taste 
for opera in our own tongue. 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


2 ‘ 
S1r CHARLES 
VILLIERS 
STANFORD 


THE CAPE TOWN ORCHESTRA 
(South Africa) devoted the first half of its 
program of March 17th to British com- 
posers. The works presented were the 
Irish Rhapsody, No. r of Sir Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford; the English Rhapsody 
“Brigg Fair,’ of Frederick Delius; and the 
Theme and Six Diversions of Edward Ger- 


man. The second half of the program was 
devoted to the “Pastoral Symphony” of 
Beethoven. 

<¢ D 


ANTONIO VERETTI’S first opera, “Il 
Favorito del Re (The King’s Favorite),” re- 
cently had its premiére at La Scala of Milan 
and at the same time created the noisiest 
uproar heard in that staid theater for many 
a year.. Veretti is one of Italy’s advanced 
modernists. The audience sat jin stiffly re- 
spectable wonderment through the first act; 
but when the curtain rose on the second 
and a Negro jazz band struck up noisily 
on the stage, this “profanation” of famous 
La Scala started a demonstration which 
grew “progressively worse” to the end of 
the work. 

D 

THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA celebrated on April 17th its 
fiftieth anniversary. On behalf of Presi- 
dent Hindenberg, a Goethe Gold Medal 
was presented to Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
Mayor Heinrich Sahm announced a muni- 
cipal subsidy that will assure the perma- 
nency of the organization. Two conductors 
of an earlier day were Hans yon Bilow and 
Artur Nikisch. 

1 


“PAPA” HAYDN’S two hundredth an- 
niversary has been receiving rather general 
celebration, more especially in Austria. The 
great international event, such as recently 
marked the Beethoven and Schubert cen- 
tennials, was not undertaken for Haydn, 
because of the unfortunate financial con- 
ditions now world prevalent. 

<¢ ——______—__—__ ® 

THE TORONTO SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, with Dr. Ernest MacMillan as 
conductor, gave for its ninth concert of 
the season a program of British music con- 
sisting of compositions of Purcell, Holst, 
Delius and Williams. In the “Benedicite 


Omnia Opera” for soprano, chorus and_or- 
the 


chestra, by Vaughan Williams, Con- 


servatory Choir assisted. 
<¢ 

PHILIP JAMES has 
won the first prize of five 
thousand dollars, in the 
National Broadcasting 
Company Contest for or- 
chestral compositions, with 
his Station WGZBX, 
which was presented by 
M. H. Aylesworth. Max 
Wald took second prize 
($2,500) with his The 
Dancer Dead; Carl Ep- 
pert, third ($1,250), with 
his Traffic; Florence Grandland Galajikian, 
fourth ($750) with her Symphonic Inter- 
mezzo; and Nicolai Berezowsky, fifth 
($500) with his Sinfonietta. All are native 
Americans except Mr. Berezowsky who 
was born in Russia but is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, 

(Continued on page 525) 
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The Divine ‘Choptngy <):..::tscrsats or) tenes ae eer Ime ee F. Berger 480 
Educational Study Notes R. R. Peery 505 
Singer's: SHIGUde: U5... seSteiena dice Sie RenC eae eae ie oon Wee bc sth cae. chee oe 506 
Secrets of Good Singing F. Bdwards 506 


Modulating Voice for Microphone igaite'ssii mere Pobsired Chau W. A. Skiles 507 
Silent Singing PP REO Oo els Ghote Leal ea ee IT, Kellogg 507 
Organist’s: Dtude vk... chs) te een Meee oete etre ets 508 
Organ and Piano Dacs:2 ic. sete petite ae mene T. L. Riekaby 508 
Reserving. the: Organ’ Pedals aenpema ete eens a oes W. Reed 509 
Etude Hnthusiasm’, 2). \i5.0. se enteretetemeenerseeteterel amarante Rolanski Tan 509 
Organ and Choir Questions and Answelrs........... H. 8S. Fry 510 
Immortal Melodies Contest, the Outcome.......-......-..- 511 
Violinist’s Etude ..... ROPE Oceod SO aoa uo toes R. Braine 512 
How Capet: Taught. ucscsie apart eee ae er a BE. L. Winn 512 
Choosing’ a Cheap ‘Widdleaega aac eee ee. sacra airs S. G. Hedges 512 
Slower Spiccato © : 25 co veneered oeneces capri Reena eat gees 5138 
Music. Has no Limitationsa cee situps reo M. L. Grace 513 
How olds Violin 0; beers ate user ears ie fang J. T. Paulos 513 
Violin ‘Questions: Answeredum ae smn. wee anbe euineets ce R. Braine 514 


e Guichard 515 


Questions and Answe o 
: mn W. Wodell 516 


Voice Questions Answered 


What do People Listen to on the Radio? en H. Eckhardt 517 
One Way to Gain a Larger Class......++-++++-4 A. V. O’Brien 518 
Practice’: icciicey os eee <tr «eee nea ee CO. F. Thompson 519 
Books on Music Reviewed .....ececeee ccc n weer erersrvennce 520 
Letters from Etude Friends.......-2es eens scree ere eanvenes 514 
Funior Btude < .. feces sc ctb cele ol eteiedel stamsekeleeeneetets ie iis BD. Gest 526 


Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home 


Springtime in :Chinatowm we... 0 2... «<< nied Vv. Renton 481 
oR Wings of the Winds iti sitet ce W. Hodson 482 
Gipby~ Night ei. iee.. oo iclecs ecu alee oer ir) a er . Poldini 484 
Rippling Waters. «saaic:e ike vas smn ieee ne M. L.. Preston 485 
Danse Weossaise .... Pi: Baker 486 
Sallet, from: H’aust.'s tis ttalevclerspauteaianel sas t eee akene C. Gouno@ 487 | 
Master Works 
MIM WeE aire Tks sald o's sin 6 ale atel natn ree «ase T. Boecherini 489 
Serenade ne Rachmaninoff 490 


Romanze R. Schumann 492 


Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 
Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us (Voeal)...... H. Mohr 498 
A Road Song (Vocal) sicsetccstnees. at-nad, BBoverts 404 
The Princeton Cannon Song (Four Hands) 
J. F, Hewitt and A. H, Osborn 496 


SR PFATHSASASRSASEDRSASG! 


TOO 


Andante, from Sonatina (Organ)......-...- J. H. Rogers 498 
Forest Flowers (Violin & Piano)........-. F. B. De Leone 499 
Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 
Song of the Drum (Orchestra)............2 A. P. Risher 500 
March of ‘thes Giantess cciciiesertere ees see C. A. Kantzler 502 
The, Trotting ‘Pom y cc /siais. siscels mianeratsty ote) stata ed M. M. Watson 502 
SEAT. GAZOrs seis) n 9% fo:0)eceseseus feb aeaeeinie ehh aia tedn ete F. H. Grey 503 
POUT JUSLICES. 5s 0:+, 4/00 weatalsieeragsieinl  siereei ater aanee Cc. W. Kern 503 
Rocked by. the. Bréeze. <i ees eee ee ee M. Adair 504 
Moods and Modes. .)..)..c0 ue aan se ales cs aetsis c F. Groton 504 


unNNUONUDUREDELEDDEUDUUORDEDUGTONRUODENEVELOUERDNUGEUEGTODOUEUOREDUDDONOGUUUEDDOOEOUOGUUUOUDDENEUUOUDEONLODOUOONNONOEGUOUEDEDOOUGUCGOGQUGUDUEDOVODOUDTOVODNOGNCOGNEROPUDOOQNUUNDRDNOOUDNONUGTOQSQUUODOOOUIUODUCDETOROCOUGGOGUDOCOSOOOUODOONGUONUDICDUODOGOODCUUOLUQOOOOONOOUCOOOUCONCONDCONOSUOGDOOOOOODOVOUDOODOOUIQUOVEDDCODDNGUDUGEOGAOUUGUUDOUDNDOCOUODUOG0QQNOLEUGUOQUDODCCCGOEuuOuOUnDONUOOOVODONUNNOUOnETOODPOOUONOVSqNOOODONOpOGDODRLIRgyDOOuDeenGuedecepeo UD 


i ipavaper esaser erases eRe Re RSE RSET R TES s EG: 
Sincansannvovss0tnnnevsv0v04cnvv00b00inQvOUGusQensoooasbeneuav0tcusgounounnsnunuinusannvnaninunvnunvenonunnonsgnvvotorveysnabenecasntnnnsnucnercvssanvnnsuvdvoiouantstanabatnice 


SPECIAL NOTIC 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMEN 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


FOR SALE: Virgil eS sple 
dition. Reasonable. R. E. Hendrie! 
New York. : 


FOR SALE: Very high grade ok 
fourth size Violin, good case and bor 
117, Pomeroy, Ohio. 
SINGING COURSE. University 
sion Conservatory. Bargain $25.00. 
cian, 152 Thompson, New Bedford 
WANTED—Position teaching pie 
young man. Eight years’ experience 
training in first class schools. Write 
care of ErupgE. : 
WANTED—-Position as orga 
choir director. Can do church o 
Wife—violinist, elocutionist, will ft 
chestra and junior choir if ‘desirable, 
ences. Address A. B., care of Erup 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, a 
and copied. Special songs and sketeh 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th 
New York City. 


J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording 
offers advanced coaching to classieca 
interested in acquiring the refine 
modern styles used by professional 
artists who play the kind of “jazz 
everyone likes. Original teaching 1 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service | 
EB. 135th Street and Walnut Avenue 
Morlks,. NS ws 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING CO 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court. Lakela 


TEACHERS! Increase your inca 
time-tested system builds larger classe 
nates all griefs, assures profitable pr 
Written guarantee. . Investigate. "ABs 
Studios, Medford, Oregon. ; 


SONG WRITERS—We set your 
catchy musie, write lyric, or revise yo 
at small cost. Satisfaction before y« 
Copyright FRED. Fidelity Studios, 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS in eig 
respondence lessons. Particulars. | 
T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Pen 


MUSIC COMPOSED —to song 
Manuscripts prepared for publicatio: 
chestrations arranged. ‘‘Hot’’ Chorus 
struments, reasonable. Ted Krause, P: 
4th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. A 

UNE YOUR OWN PIANO— 
instruction book ‘and_ necessary tools 
plete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mansfi 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your word 
odies harmonized—Manuscripts arra 
publication. R. M. Stults, composer — 
est Story Ever Told” and many other 
dress Ridley Park, Pa. 


THE G CLEP 


TWO PART CHORUS 
Price, 50 Cents 
Discounts on Quantity Lots 
Everyone interested in the < 
work of schools, girls’ glee clubs | 
women’s choruses should get this 
collection of nineteen fine number 
Examination | Privileges 
school supervisors and 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


“Now please remember, this is a ¢ 
Concert. We will take Aug the 
before Miss Phlatt sings.” 


Ble Neron Nests 
a 


No. Gr. Pr 
AUSTIN, MARTIN 


PReartinves Waltz =. 45). 353 $0.30 
aq BEATTY, JOHN 
mesp707 Over the Seas and Far 
; Away—March .......2 40 
BEER, LEOPOLD J. 
oho726 Evening in the Forest..1 25 
95728. Silver “Birches Bending. t 25) 
me727 Sunlit Boughs ........ As) 
BERWALD, CL uaae 
A Pony-ride Homeward .2 25 
CASSELL, CAROLINE 
Dancing Shadows ..... 3 .40 
CLAFFLIN, DONALD 
The Bullfrog’s 
DEVENAGG, © grates c's ois 2 35 


DAVIS, KATHERINE K. 
Russian Cradle Song...3% 40 
DE LEONE, FRANCESCO B. 
PRUE NSPALKS | </uls. ease ci 70 


#9603 


5605 Indian Summer ...... e “40 
EISSN C= ee eee 4y -50 
GREY, FRANK H. 2 B 


moo0 In the Bazaar......... 3 35 


ioe Drowsy Moments 
#3674 With Trumpet and 


Drum—March ...... 2 40 
a4 HOBSON, MARIE 
i693 Little Redfeather ..... 2 a0 
Mee92 slumber Song ........ 1 29 


ARNEFELT, ARMAS 


25610 Berceuse (Arr. H. S. 

l" RIAWIVEE) yikes sees 2% 25 

} LA FIERE, R. M. 

25671 Souvenir of Empress 

‘ PUPEREC: cscs ces ee cae 3y% .50 
LOTH, L. LESLIE 


fe) 
Little Wild Flower....2%4 40 
LUIGINI, ALEXANDRE 


Ballet Egyptien....... 4 AE) 
MALLARD, CYRUS S. 

Little Playmates Bois 1% ~~ «35 
Rolling Waves ....... 1% 125 
Saking) Wp .......... Eas: 


Up 1 
MASKELL, CHARLES H. 
The Old Music Box...1%  .25 


PIANO DUETS 


KERR, ROBERT HOLAN 

M First Piece........ wo 
EBOECK, W. C. Se 

E oe a lg (Arr. 


ic Sip eS aIere Steal 5 Myf 
SOUSA, TOHN BEL IE 

The Aviators—March. . .60 

Kansas Wildcats March3 .60 


¥ 


S AND BALLADS 


MARBELLE, DION 
hen They Ring the 
Golden Bells ep You 


ee and Me (c-F) ...... 40 
HOTZ, BENEY 
atitude (c sharp-g a 


Tp) 

KLEMM, GUSTAV 

f Any Little Wish of 
Mine (E flat-g opt. 
a aS ae -50 
URANCE, THURLOW 
here the Biue Heron 
Nests (c-F opt. a). 50 
here the Blue Hercn 
"Nests Sy flat-E flat 
ma o> ere 50 


EERY, “ROB ROY 
ve’s Hour (E-g).. .50 
"s Hour (c-E flat) . 50 


NN, ARTHUR A. 
ttle Green Valley 


he 2og aoe .50 
50 
50 
a_Thou- 
yes (ED)... (T).50 
E, WM. R. 
Brigand (b flat-E 
Ae ee a). 
OSS, CHAS. GILBERT 
(T).60 


Awakening (c-a).. 


“1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


RECENT 
“ PRESSER” 
PUBLICATIONS 


Including New Editions of 
John Church Company 
Numbers 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. N 


THE OLD MUSIC BOX 


So Ti Pues 


CHARLES H MASICLL 


Exacting Editorial Scrutiny of Hundreds of Manuscripts resulted 
in the selection of these new pieces. 


Choose from these material for Summer needs and for the teaching 
and recital repertoire of the Fall and Winter season. 


Any of These Numbers Cheerfully Sent for Examination 


0. 
MILLER, LILLIAN 


Pr. 


25694 Punch and Jody Waltz.1%4 $0.25 
MILLS, S. 
25627 First Parental (Arr, 
W. M. Felton)...... 3% 
REBE, LOUISE CHRISTINE. 
25658 Ina Toy Shopal silanes 2 30 
ROGERS, CALVIN 
25709 Hopi Snake Dance..... 2 +20 
JUVENILE SCENES IN 
FOREIGN LANDS 
Five characteristic Piano Pieces 
with words 
By Lalla Ryckoff 
Grade 24% 
D554 5ee NVA MATEUS Iain talere's, eters 25 
25546 Turkish Veil Dancers.....35 
25547. Pepi and (Mitzi) ssccien « 25 
25548 Haensel and Gretel...... 25 
SEPA CRTOSELO ahs sfcee Garee ant 25 
Cs 
JOLLY SCENES OF 
CHILDHOOD 
Eight Piano Pieces 
By Ann Scott 
Grade 14% 
DZ5GST SOtATD. 4 lec cera te ere eo ple wies tere 30 
25638 The Sleepy Kitten........ 30 
25639 The Sailboat Ride........ 30 
25640 Playing Soldiers ....,.... 30 
25641 -Swingitioha .eeetieine esc & 30 
25642 Little Spanish Dancer... ..30 
25643 A Tale at Evening......... 30 
25644. Cradlelisong, one teen. ov 0 30 
} 
THOMSON, R.,J. 
25710 “Happy, Times te eine. +1 25) 
VIEGO, EMILIO DA 
25708 Moon Pictures ........ 2 £35) 
WILLIAMS, BECK a 
25679 A Country Festival. ...3 
SACRED SOLOS 
EFFINGER, STANLEY S. 
25655 Hide Not Thy Face 
Coe) a Leics thr hele « 40 
25656 Hide Not Thy Face 
(br -Bat-Baaat) a. cee .40 
HAMMOND, W. G. 
30471 The Shadows of. the 
Evening Hours (a-D). 50 
LOWREY, LEE WATSON 
25714 My Earnest Plea (d-g). .40 
25715 My Earnest Plea (b 
Aateuchab)s . . bs eevemiars .40 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
30488 The Angels’ Anthem 
CRIB Biticies ss inieave avers T).60 
SPROSS, CHAS. GILBERT 
30387 I Do Not Ask, O Lord 
(ES Hata fat) cae ast > .60 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
BERUL ALBERT 
25579 Lullaby (Piano Acc. by 
E.., Ketterér), £2202 .0ei 1 phe) 
25580 Peasant Dance (Piano 
Acc. by E. Ketterer).1 635 
FELTON, WILLIAM M. 
25570 To a Wood Violet (Arr. 
Rue Ri) Peery))s aac 3 35 


25571 
25572 
25573 
25574 
25575 
25576 


+ 
SIX DANCES IN CLASSIC 


STYLE 
By Henry S. Sawyer 
Allemande ......... 2 
Bourreel) <. «+ + aan 1 
Sarabande ........ 2 
Gavotte’... > ssnaiee 2 
jE Se A 2 
Mazurka .,....ctasser 2 
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HAVE YOU A COPY OF 
THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG? 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logs ever issued of standard music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries, ) 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


and the 


MASTER- COMPOSER 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE*’OPERA LOVER 


4 Grand Opera at Home.............. $1.25 
bfey i ota SOE OCDE Saige a eke Light Opera at Home............... 1.25 
TEE Ei ee ok eae mer Modern Opera Selections............ 1.25 
Rost al ote 3 Seigaes shape eieiesieiee'sier cae lon | Gilbert & Sullivan at Home......... 1.25 
Concert Piano Pieces............... 3.00 FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Piao wetswincrc aie seaceevcyate church ane 1.25 Ballads Whole World Sings......... $1.25 
Danee Musici eer. alse stele satev were ee 1.25 Love Songs Whole World Sings...... 1.25 
Schubert at Home.......... Sete pieiehs 1.50 Songs Whole World Sings........... 1.25 
Tschaikowsky at Home..... isis aha aa 1.50 Songs of the Sunny South........... 1.25 
Chopin at Home........... pie nies ate 1.50 Sacred) Music: cty,.(ais seis sa neeree mene 1.25 
Gries Fat) Homo rny. . es erie tiers 1.50 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces............ $1.25 


FOR THE VIOLINIST Children’s Songs 


Violinge Pieces finda). « cayece via. ocale cise ae $2.00 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Modern Violin Pieces......2......- 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Paper)...... $3.00 
Tight Violin | PIcces’, wiaicrsiers sfeieicisielesste 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth)...... 5.00 
Violinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 Saxophone. Pieces): .4.).).!s.s.caeee eboe 2.00 
Concert Violin Solos. .........ee00.% 8.00 American Home Music Album....... 5.00 
Standard Violin Concertos........... 3.00 What Do You Know About Music? 
Operatic Violin Pieces..... ........ 2.00 BOarS: hy cle evar e kie's o's ai malacy aleve lea) ene .00 
Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... 5.00 (ORC Aes aA GR ORTO OGRE C OO 7 0G aS 38.00 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign counttie S$) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


Wee 


THEY LAST! 


A Two DOLLAR BOOK 
Almost as a Gift to 
NEw ETUDE SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE has 


just made a remarkable purchase of... 


1900 COPIES 
of 


Masters in Miniature 
By GEORGE C. JELL 


Masters in Miniature is a 278 page cloth bound book with 100 excellent marginal pen 
drawings—first class in every way—containing a series of finely written biographies of 
the following Masters: 
Bach Beethoven 
Mandel Schubert 
Maydn Mendelssohn 
Mozart Schumann 
Note that the book is 
composers. 


Dukas 


Brahms Grieg 
Ruvel 


Saint-Saens Albeniz 
Wagner Tschaikowsky Debussy DeFalla 
Franck Dvorak Strauss Stravinsky 


right up to date and includes the foremost modern living 


Chopin 
Liszt 


These books are new, fresh, copyrighted copies in excellent condition, and 
are in no sense a damaged job lot of discarded yolumes. The work is just 
about to be republished by a leading old-line New York publisher at $2.00 
a volume. We were simply very lucky in getting them at a price which 
enables us to present them almost gratis to new subscribers at this time. 


—~ QUICK!!! 
These copies will go in a jiffy. You get both THE ETUDE for a whole 
year ($2. 00) and this excellent two dollar book for only $2.00. All that 
we ask is that you add 25c for postage and packing, making your re- 
mittance $2.25. As long as they last you stand a chance of getting 
one but quick action is advisable. We reserve the right to return re- 
mittances after the supply,is exhausted. 


Send $2.25 For THE ETUDE and Your Book To: 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 
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THE ETUDE HistorRiIcAL 
MusicAL PortTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


ig This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire Lardy of music is adequately covered. 
2 Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. CALVIN BRAINARD MME. CH 

SEE IShe Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are referred CADY—B. June 21, 1851, CAHIER—B. in 

to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. Barry, Ill.; d. May 30, Tenn. Contralto, 


ARTURO BUZZ I- CHARLES W 
PECCIA—B in Milan, CADMAN— B. Dec. 24, 


i teach- 1881, Johnstown, Pa. Com- 


Italy. ¢ 
er. poser. Authority on In- 1928. Educator and writer. Jean de Reszké. 

( dian music. His opera, Studied at Oberlin, Ohio, appearances in E 
te Shanewis, produced at Met- and Leipzig Cons. Lived New York. Res} 
Or ro. Wrote At Dawning. in Portland, Ore. Berlin. 


¥ SS SS Sage SS = A A SSS sf 
ALFRED JAMES JOHN BAPTISTE CAL- JOHN WALL CALLCOTT EMMA CALVE—B. in JOHN SPENCER CAMP GIUSEPPE CAMPANA- LEANDRO CA 
CALDICOTT—B. Nov. » KIN—B. Mar. 16, 1827, —B. Nov. 20, 1766, Ken- France, 1864, Operatic —B. Jan. 30, 1858, Mid- Jan. 14, 1819, Leghorn, RI—B. Novy. 17, 1858, Ven- —B. Oct. 20, 1857) 
184 ri Er d. London; d. May 15, 1905. sington; d. May 15, 1821. soprano, Debut at Brus- dletown, Conn. Organist Italy; d. Jan. 14, 1882. ice; d. May 31, 1927. Op- Italy. Violinist 
C nist Pi st, organist and com- Composer. Mus, Doc. sels, 1882. Has appeared and composer. Studied Composer and teacher. eratic baritone. First poser. Studied 


Anthems, hymn- (Oxon.) 1800. His Gram- in leading opera houses of with Shelley, Buck and Settled in London about trained as cellist. Came _ Cons. Debut at 
1881. Wrote sevel 
books for violin. 


Pupil of poser. 
Richter. tunes and organ music. mar of Music a standard the _ world. First visited Dvorak, Founding mem- 1850. Wrote several op- to U. S.. 1884. Many 
operettas. Wrote Festal March. elementary text-book, America in 1893. ber A.G.O. eras and many songs. >» years at Metro. O. H. 


as : ce pee mae * <.. . : Ne mena | L 
CLEOFONTE CA M- ITALO CAMPANINI—B. LEROY B. CAMPBELL LOUIS CAMPBELL — ANDRE CAMPRA — B. dks FREDERICK H. MICHELE E. CARAFA FREDERICK CA 
29, 1846, Parma, —B. Apr. 30, 1873, Jas- TIPTON—B. Nov. 21, 1877, Dec. 4, 1660, , Prov- CANDLYN—B. Davenham, DE COLOBRANO —B. —B. Apr. 18, 


PANINI—B. Sept. 1, 1860, June 

Pari I i rd Italy; d. Nov. 22, 1896. per, N. Y. Pianist and Chicago; d. May 1, 1921. ence; d. July , 1744. Eng., 1892. Organist and Nov. 17, 1787, Naples; d. Quapaw Indian ‘Resery 

1 Operatic tenor. Appeared teacher. Grad. Oberiin Composer. Stud. at Leipzig Dramatie composer. Con- composer. Choirmaster, St. July 26, 1872. Composer Violinist and lee! 
in E nd, Italy and Coll. Pupil of Re ‘ke Cons. Lived in Paris from ductor, Royal Orch., Paris, Paul’s Church, Albany. and teacher. Prof. of dian music. Sti 


Best-known song: A 1722. Wrote operas, Tlas written anthems, can- Comp., Paris Cons., 1840. Amer., France, 


Amer Lived in N. Y. and Jadassohn. Lovated at 190 
Inst., Phila. 


from 1880. Warren, Pa. Spirit-F lower. motets and cantatas. tatas and songs. Wrote 35 operas, 


BRUCE CAREY—B. at HENRY CAREY —B. WILLIAM C. CARL—B. JOHN ALDEN’ CAR- TERESA CARRENO — MARIA CARRERAS — JEAN WARREN CAR- ERNEST T. CARI 
Jamilton, Or Music about 1690; d. Oct. 4, Mar. 2, 1865. Bloomfield, PENTER—B. Feb. 28, B. Dec. 1853, Caracz B. in Rome, Italy. Pi- .RICK—B. in Rochester, B. Sept. 3, 1866.4 
it h 1743. Composer Practi N. J. Organis Pupil of 1876, Park Ridge, Il. Venezuela; d. June 2, anist. Pupil of Giovanni N. Y. Pianist, teacher and N. J. Organist, 
cally self-taught. God Guilmant. Has toured Composer. Stud. with John 1917. Pianist. Pupil of Sgambati. Has appeared writer. Amer. training. and conductor. 
Save the King claimed as Europe and America as K. Paine Harvard, and Mathias and Rubinstein. in England, Europe and Dean of the Dunning Sys- New York and Berl 
since his. Wrote Sally in Our recitalist. Founding mem- Edward Elgar. Has writ- N. Y. debut at 9. Toured So. America. New York tem of music study. Re- sides in N. ¥Y. Go 
Alley. ber A.G.O. ten symphonies, ballets. Europe and U. S. debut, 1923. sides in Portland, Ore. orch. and voice. 


IS 


ENRICO CARUSO —B ANNIE LOUISE CARY PABLO CASALS —RB. ANNA_ CASE—B. in ALFREDO CASELLA— LINA CAVALIERI—B. SAINT CECILIA —A ALFRED CELL 

et 25 1873 Napl —B. Oct. 22, 1842, Wayne, Dec. 30, 1876, Vendrell, Clinton, N. J. Soprano. B. July 25, 18838, Turin. Dec. 25, 1874, Rome, Christian martyr, d. Rome, . 2, 
Me.; 4d Apr. 3, 1921. Spain. Cello virtuoso. Pupil of Mme. Ohrstrom- Pianist, conductor and _ Italy. Operatic soprano. A. D. 230. Regarded as London; d. Dee. 
Contralto. Stud. in Boston Stud. in Barcelona and _ Renard. Member Metro. composer, Stud. at Paris Debut, Lisbon, 1901. Popu- the patron saint of musie Composer of light 
and Milan Sang in Madrid. Solo cellist at the Opera Co., 1909-16. Has Cons. Many compositions lar in America. Mem. and is the legendary in- Cond., Covent G 
Brussels,, London, Petrograd Paris Opera. First Amer. concertized in U. S., Europe for piano, voice and or- Metro. and Chicago Opera ventor of the organ. certs. Wrote man 


and U. § tour in 1901. and Canada. chestra. Companies. operettas. 


rs. 
¥ 


a 2 MP BaP eee, : SS ie 
GEORGE W. CHAD- LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN FEODOR CHALIAPIN CECILE CHAMINADE MARIO CHAMLEE—B. ELADIS A. CHA O— GUSTAVE CHARPEN- MARY WOOD © 
WICK—B. Nov. 13, 1854 —B. Mar. 23, 1846. Wor —B. Feb 13, 1 B. Aug. 8. 1861, Paris. May 29. 1892.° Los An- Spanish composer and TIER—B. June 25, 1860, ‘ ° 
Lowell, Mas d. Apr. 4 cester, Mass Organist Kazan, Russia Ope ic Composer. Pupil of God geles, alif. Operatic teacher. Resident of Ma- Lorraine. Composer. Pupil 
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“Taking the Pusic Geacher’s Advertising Pay” 


MERICANS are the greatest advertisers in the world. 

Many social economists attribute our enormous world 

success to the fact that we have so persistently and 
so intelligently presented our products that millions have been 
kept continuously and prosperously employed. 

Advertising is the fire which, properly directed, creates 
a very large part of our productive energy. It is a power 
which now, above all things, should be intensely directed upon 
our proposed activities for the coming season. The music 
teacher who, through any foolish class priggishness, turns up 
his nose at advertising this year deserves all the penalties of 
failure that can be heaped upon him. 

The Editor is personally a great believer in the value of a 
good circular properly distributed. It goes back to the time 
when he issued a very simple circular in New York City to 
which he was able to attribute returns amounting to nearly 
three thousand dollars. The circular and the distribution cost 
about fifteen dollars. Most of them were given out by hand, 
when opportunity pre 
sented. It was reckoned 
this way. The circular at- 
tracted pupils who would 
not have come through any 
other channel; and these 
pupils, during the time they 
continued study, paid 
$3,000.00 for lessons. Rare- 
ly does a business man issue 
advertising that draws more 
than ten times the cost of 
the advertising. Here it 
drew two hundred times the 
cost. 

The circular that pays 
is the one that is aimed di- 
rectly at securing returns of 
a definite character. Alas, 
most circulars seem to be 
put together for biograph- 
ical purposes and the stupid 
gratification of the teacher’s 
vanity. The selfish reader 
of your circular is interested - 
in the details of your per- 
sonal career only to the ex- 
tent of those things that 
will help him to become a better player in the event that he 
engages you as teacher. He is interested and impressed by those 
things that may convince him that music is a real investment 
and not merely the indulgence in something which he might 
at some time look upon as an extravagance. For years THE 
EtupE has been saturated with all kinds of articles dealing with 
every phase of music as a practical necessity. We have printed 
over and over again scores of statements regarding the great 
men of all lands who have found music of inestimable practical 
value in their lives. We shall be glad to have our teacher 
readers use in their circulars any of these staternents, without 
cost. We put them there in the hope that they would be thus 
employed. 

Your circular should be in good taste, not over-worded; and 
above all things it should be original. Remember that the word 
advertise comes from the Latin words ad and verto meaning 
literally to turn to or to turn aside. If your advertisement is 
like every other one your possible customers have seen, it will 
not command attention, the first magnet in all advertising. The 
second thing it must do is to create desire, and the third thing 
is to focus that desire upon what you have to sell. These are 
the great essentials of all advertising. Usually the most suc- 


cessful business men, whether they are selling circuses, railroads 


Samuel Wadf{worth 


Be leave to inform the Publick, but 
the Female Sex in particular, that he has 
opened a SINGING-SCHOOL for their Ufe, at 
his Dwelling-Houfe near the Town-Houfe, to be 
kept on Tuefday and Friday Evenings, from 6 to g 
o’Clock. If any of the Sex are defirous of being 
inftruéted in this beautiful Science, they fhall be 
inftructed in the neweft Method. 

Ye Female Sex, I pray draw near, 

To Mufic fweet pray lend an Ear; 

Young Virgins all with beauteous Votce, 

Make mufic Harmony your Chotce. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


This quaint announcement appeared in a paper in Salem, Massachusetts, 
some time before the Revolutionary War. 


or washing machines, are the ones who know how to induce 
sales and to continue sales for needed articles, by a knowledge 
of these principles. 

Dr. Henry C. Link, Secretary of the Psychological Cor- 
poration of New York, in his excellent “The New Psychology 
classifies the main principles of a 


” 


of Selling and Advertising, 
successful advertisement thus: 

“Tt must arouse attention, that is, it must be seen. 

It must arouse interest, that is, it must be read. 

It must produce conviction, that is, be believed.- 

It must impress the memory, that is, be remembered. 

It must produce a response, that is, be acted upon.” 

Therefore make your musical advertisement: 1. attrac- 
tive in appearance (good paper, printing and cuts); 2. novel— 
that is, different—in text and freshness of approach; 3. ade- 
quate in arguments that do not produce counter arguments 
that mean sales resistance; 4. impressive in style and facts that 
cannot be readily forgotten; 5. activating, so that the reader will 

take steps at once to con- 
sider a course of music 
study with you. 
General newspaper ad- 
vertising is a problem to 
many teachers. Your editor 
never found that it was 
very profitable. In the 
smaller city and town it 
may pay; but in the large 
city, with papers displaying 
so many thousands of lines 
of advertising of all kinds, 
the advertisement of the 
average teacher is lost. The 
private teacher cannot af- 
ford to take sufficient space 
to make his announcement 
count. The exception some- 
times is a special musical 
section in which musical ad- 
vertising is segregated. Even 
here, however, he is obliged 
to pay for circulation which 
rarely touches the class 
from which he may expect 
patronage. The conserva- 
tory in which the interests 
of large groups of teachers are pooled may take space sufficient 
to secure compensating results and yet avoid adding disastrously 
to the overhead of operation. 

Advertising in the musical papers of the newspaper type 
1s profitable or not profitable largely in proportion to the reputa- 
tion of the individual advertising. If the teacher has a national 
reputation of sufficient dimensions to draw pupils from other 
cities or from a large district it usually pays him well to keep 
his name before the public. In this way his reputation expands. 
Pupils who patronize such teachers do so with the prospect of 
sharing in that reputation. The cumulative effect of such adver- 
tising over a period of years is often very strong. It is a great 
mistake for a teacher not to follow up his advertising invest- 
ment of this kind. It is a legitimate part of his expense of 
operation and is the last thing which he can afford to curtail. 
Here again he must consider the strength of appeal of the 
papers employed. Don’t pay for waste circulation. Go out to 
the field in which there are logically the most prospective 
pupils. For this reason many have found the musical educa- 
tional monthly magazines of real pulling power because they 
reach musical homes more particularly than groups of pro- 
fessional musicians. In addition to this the magazine is of per- 
manent value and because it is kept in use for months and years 


Philo Mufico, 
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it affords the teacher-advertiser an exposure of his advertise- 
ment for a far longer period than does the newspaper. 

In preparing your advertising, study your own problems 
and write your own copy. Do your own thinking. Above all 
things, don’t write too much. You can be helped by reading 
such books as the “Musicians’ Business Manual” by George C. 
Bender and “Teaching Music and Making It Pay” by Doron K, 
Antrim—and you ought to own such books for reference pur- 
poses. However, in addition to this, keep a keen eye upon the 
best advertising copy in the freshest publications of nineteen 
hundred and now and see what the present style of copy and 
design is. 

Again, let us state our conviction that direct circular adver- 


tising falling into the hands of the most likely prospects is the . 


most productive advertising for the teacher of music—yet very 
few teachers can present a really good circular. 

This year circulars are very important to awaken interest 
in a world convalescing from the chills and fever of the depres- 
sion. Of course all estimates are foolish, but we are confident 
that, if eighty per cent of the teachers, instead of eight per cent 
as in the past, were to put out this year good circulars, the 
whole profession would earn a greatly increased amount before 
the close of the next season. 


“OUR GREATEST NATIONAL RESOURCES” 


UR GREATEST national resources are not to be found 

in our fields, our mines, our rivers, our factories but in the 

armies of invincible youth which no depression or series of 
depressions can resist. 

They are our greatest resources and at the same time our 
greatest responsibility. It is for this that the teacher in any 
such commonwealth as ours must be the most important servant 
of the state. Upon the teacher depends the guidance of youth 
and the to-morrow of our country. The vast problem of crime 
which engages the attention of every American and before 
which we bow our heads in shame is very largely the problem 
of the teacher. What the teacher does now determines our 
political and sociological destiny. Our very spiritual develop- 
ment is largely in the hands of the educators. 

We have unbounded faith in the invincible youth of 
America. We feel that our citizens as a whole do not realize 
the vital force of this great reservoir of national reserves. 

Why not appoint a day in the Fall or a series of days when 
the force of our youth may be demonstrated? Let our school 
bands march and counter-march through the streets to the 
strains of martial music and turn the laugh upon the pessimists, 
the weak-kneed, the sap-witted fools who see nothing but ruin. 
Let us call these days “America Awake Days,” “Invincible 
Youth Days,” “Reborn Confidence Days,” or “The Spirit of 
Nineteen-Thirty-Two Days.” 

We shall have more to say about this later. 


HANDS VERSUS TALONS 


ae piano was made to be played by hands, not claws. Our 
sympathies go out to certain teachers we have known, 
who have had to contend with the ridiculous fashion affected 
by certain young women who unconsciously are imitating the 
customs of ladies of the demimonde who let their nails grow 
so long that their fingers look more like talons than human 
digits. 


The first exhibition of this vulgar and freakish fashion 
came to our notice years ago in Paris, when we were sitting at 
a table in front of the Cafe de la Paix, watching the world go 
by. The particular offender seated herself at an adjoining table. 
Her eyes were set off, not by the dark penciling practiced on 
the stage, but by a kind of olive green which gave her whole 
countenance the appearance of some well-known nightmares 
we had met. Her finger nails were varnished to a bright cerise. 
Poor little thing! These were her votive offerings to the God 
of beauty. Whatever charm she may have had disappeared 
under such a disguise. 

Well trimmed finger nails, kept immaculately clean, are an 
adornment to the hand. Nature knows best, and the esthetic 
values she has established become ridiculous when they are 
changed by artificial means. 

It is impossible to play the piano well with long finger 
nails. Entirely apart from the inevitable scratching of the 
wood-work of the instrument, the whole hand is thrown out 
of balance. Any teacher who has to contend with such a 
fashion is justified in writing to the pupil’s parents and explain- 
ing the impossibility of proceeding under such conditions. 


MESMER AND MUSIC 


(CTEFAN ZWEIG, in his recent’and thoroughly impartial 
book, ‘““Mental Healers,” devotes one third of its contents 
to the remarkable story of the German scientist, Franz Anton 
Mesmer (1733-1815), whom we hitherto had thoughtlessly and — 
ignorantly put down as a charlatan. True, a French Govern- 
ment commission of physicians and scientists, in 1785, did ren- 
der a condemnatory report upon his work; but modern inves- 
tigations place the experiments of Mesmer upon a far higher 
pedestal in relation to psycho-therapy. At least he did lend his 
name to mesmerism and set to work thousands who have since 
investigated the influence of the brain upon the body. 

Mesmer was no cheap quack. He studied divinity at Dil- 
lingen and Ingolstadt and, later, medicine at Vienna, where he 
received his doctor’s degree in 1766. 

His connection with music was noteworthy in many ways. 
He was an accomplished performer upon the piano, the violon- 
cello and upon the glass harmonica—that curious instrument 
perfected by Benjamin Franklin. Indeed it is said that it was 
Mesmer who introduced this instrument to European musical 
circles and even induced Mozart to write for it. Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Piccinni and Righini were his intimates. His 
home was one of the centers of musical interest in Vienna. It 
was at a little theater in his garden that Mozart's first opera 
(written at the age of fourteen) was given its premiére, after 
it had been rejected at the imperial opera house by the jealous 
impresario, Afligio. Thus musical art owes a real debt to this 
queer and retiring personality, whose significance in science is 
now being recognized.over one hundred years after his death. 

Mesmer was a pioneer and was misled at times. One of 
his mistakes was the advocacy of the magnet as a universal pan- 
acea for all ills. He kept, however, an open mind and was far 
in advance of his tunes. If he made one notable blunder in the 
field of medicine, it should be remembered that in his day there 
was really very little scientific knowledge about the art of heal- 
ing and no remedy was too preposterous to fail to find a fol- 
lowing. We are still just on the threshold of the greater med- 
ical science. 


START MUSIC STUDY NOW 


Etude readers of last month were doubtless 
surprised to find the back cover of the magazine 
devoted to a sign: “Start Music Study Now.” 
Many realized at once that this afforded a great 
opportunity for music study promotion and placed 
this sign in their windows or hung it in their 
music rooms. ‘This month we are repeating the 
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same sign, and it will appear again next month. 
Do not allow it to go to waste. If you do not 
use it, get some friend to place it in a window. 
In this way one-half a million signs will have 
been on view by September, and the art and 
profession of music will have been correspond- 
ingly benefited. Wiéill you not do your part? 


LGTUDE 


BEE 
THE DUCAL PALACE IN VENICE 


| 


FWAS WHILE in Venice in 1830 
Jat Mendelssohn wrote the last of his 
pus 19, and thus completed this set of 
lleces which were to form a part of 
low famous “Songs Without Words” 
ii have survived a century. It has 
uithought also by some that he con- 
vl the title for the whole work while 
tlt city of dreams on the Adriatic. 
Atity of dreams. Ha! Ha! Sometimes 
dreams are interrupted by those very 
‘iuoli (boatmen) whose songs have 
iibuted so much to the picturesque and 
atic fame of Venice. One night, after 
lg and tiresome journey, the writer 
‘pd at the Royal Danieli Hotel on the 
Canal, too fatigued even to absorb 
ver lovely charm of the city which 
‘ver more alluring than after dark. 
dt three in the morning he was 
a ed by singing. Under all ordinary 
stances this would have called for 
on. One feels himself at least en- 
the rights of slumber between 
and dawn. The Latins, however, 
ve little respect for this rule. 
music comes to the surface it is not 
ed to be suppressed at any hour of the 
light. In Cuba one must not be 
if the citizens take it upon them- 
et up an impromptu brass band 
de the streets to celebrate some 
three in the morning. We have 
_to happen on at least three oc- 
erhaps the instinct to serenade 
g to be curbed. 


The Night Singer 
_ WE HAVE drifted far from 
ice and that particular singer on 
lar night. Never has the writer 
elier musical experience. The 
at barcaiuolo was so dulcet, so 
tmellifluous, that it seemed as 
More exquisite singing could be 
We elimbed out from under 
netting cover of the bed (see 
and went to the window ex- 
ee a singer on the pavement 
© collect a few coins after the 
concert was over. Nothing of 
it was merely a_ gondolier 
out his boat and cleaning up 
ight’s work. He was singing 
loved to sing or because he 
What a repertoire! Many 
had the flavor of age. Some 
y been but recently imported 


(Chant Dun Uoyageur 


A Series of Intimate Pusical Sketches 


By James Francis Cooke 


SEVENTEENTH IN THE SERIES OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


Each one of these travelogues is complete in itself. 
have been confined to some one city or some one country. 


Many of them 
The present 


series deals with interesting musical episodes in all parts of the musical 


world visited from time to time by 
from Naples. All were lovely beyond 
compare. No wonder Venice is famous 
for its barcarolles. There is no more 
sincere and impressive melody in the 
world. No wonder that it has inspired 
almost every composer who has been there 
in person or in dreams. 


Famous Barcarolles 


LTHOUGH COUNTLESS com- 

posers have written barcarolles, com- 
paratively few are famous. Usually the 
first composition of the musical amateur 
is a lullaby. Of the thousands of lullabies 
that have been written the successful ones 
may be metered by the digits of one’s 
hands. Quite the same condition exists 
with barcarolles. Auber, Hérold and 
Donizetti each had a try at them in their 
most famous operas, but who can recall 
them? The writer feels that one of the 
greatest barcarolles ever written was 
Schubert’s Auf dem Wasser zu Singen. 
Alas, poor Schubert went to Venice only 
in a gondola of dreams. What inspiration 
might he have found if he could have spent 


the writer. This time it is Venice. 

a week, a month or a year along the 
Grand Canal. Beethoven’s Gondolctta 
known as La Biondina (The Little Blond) 
is not by Beethoven at all. It is a melody 


by  Pistrucci, which Beethoven only 
harmonized. 
Sterndale Bennett, the English com- 


poser, even went so far as to write a 
barcarolle for piano and orchestra. It is 
in his fourth concerto. Mendelssohn 
wrote three additional barcarolles: Opus 
30, No. 6; Opus 62, No. 5, and one of his 
loveliest songs, Wenn durch die piazzetta, 
Opus 57, No. 5. 

Probably the most famous barcarolle of 
the Grand Opera stage is that from the 
“Tales of Hoffman’ by Offenbach, 
Jacques Levy, the little Jewish boy, who, 
after the custom of the time took his 
professional name from his birthplace 
(Offenbach-am-Main), was quite a 
traveler and possibly visited Venice many 
times. Certainly no one composer has 
better captured the simple undulating 
dreaminess of the barcarolle. This melody 
was literally exhumed by Oscar Hammer- 


THE GLORY OF PARADISE 


Tintoretto’s famous painting in the Ducal Palace. 


This canvas, seventy- 


two feet wide, is the largest of the world’s masterpieces in oil. 


THE PLAZA OF ST. MARK’S WITH LA CHIESA 
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DELLA SALUTE IN THE DISTANCE 


stein when in 1907 he produced the opera 
in America, a quarter of a century after 
its first production (1881) in Paris. De- 
spite its very simple rhythm and repetition 
of the same notes, the barcarolle does not 
become monotonous but is in fact strange- 
ly contagious. 


Barcarolles a la Russe 

HE FIVE BARCAROLLES of 
Rubinstein were once widely played, 
particularly the one in G minor. They 
deserve still to be heard more frequently. 
Some of them seem to us a little alien to 
Venice, but they are excellent piano music. 
The opus mark, 60, on Chopin barcarolle, 
indicates that it was written quite well 
along in his career, as his opus numbers 
run only to 72. It is not one of his most 
loved compositions, although with Chopin 
the uniformity of his genius was such 
that nearly everything he wrote was ex- 


quisite in finish and rich in charm. Most 
barcarolles are in 6/8 time but that of 
Chopin is in 12/8 measure. Nevertheless, 


the triplet figure gives it the real bar- 
carolle background. 

There is no record of a visit of Chopin 
to Venice. He got as far as Genoa on his 
way back from Majorca but was doubt- 
less too ill to realize his surroundings. 
Possibly it was hateful to him, because he 
could not fail to remember the escapades 
of George Sand when she eloped clan- 
destinely to Venice ‘with Alfred de 
Musset. At the Danieli George Sand 
must have been as ubiquitous as George 
Washington in America. When the writer 
first visited this magnificent Venetian 
palace, converted into a modern hostelry 
with such few changes as sanitary plumb- 
ing and elevators so necessary in these 
days, he was escorted to a room with the 
assurance that it was the particular 
chamber occupiéd by George Sand when 


(Foot note: Never go to Venice in Sep- 
tember, unless you have a cuticle of nickel- 
plated steel. The Venetian mosquitoes, and 
{talian mosquitoes in general, are smaller and 
somewhat less musical than those of our own 
New Jersey; but each one, like its American 
cousins, is armed with a stiletto tipped with 
poison. Fly sereens are rare in most Italian 
cities where mosquitoes flourish in the autumn. 
They have bed sereens or none, The Italian 
peasant apparently eats plenty of polenta, 
drinks plenty of chianti, works hard and lets 
the mosquitoes bite. Perhaps they are im- 
munized to this particular breed of Oulicidae, 
Some of the larger Italian cities are literally 
as mosquitoless as our best American cities. 
But oh! that night in Verona! We evidently 
were there during a mosquito convention.) 
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she was a guest. The room reeked with 
strong tobacco which seemed some linger- 
ing evidence of the strong cigars that that 
enigmatical descendant of a Polish King 
smoked in such fashion that it did not 
interfere with her mysterious wooing of 
men. On the occasion of future visits it 
was learned from tip-loving bell boys that 
George Sand apparently had lived in every 
room in the hotel. 


The Land of Romance 


HE DANIELI has one of the most 

extraordinary locations of any hotel 
intthe world. It is only a few steps from 
the Doges Palace. Its front windows look 
out upon the loveliest part of the Grand 
canal, and in the distance is that enchant- 
ing ecclesiastical group of the Santa Maria 
della Salute which suggests Turner and 
every painter inoculated with the fascina- 
tion of Venice. 

If you stay at the Danieli long enough 
you will find that almost everything in 
sight is wrapped up in romance and legend. 

In the far distance, however, is the Lido. 
If you are a person of taste, take no-ac- 
count of the Lido. The writer wishes he 
had never gone there. It takes away the 
precious flavor of Venice, like cheap food 
after a delicate viand. The Lido is the 
Coney Island of the newly rich of Europe 
and America. True, people of distinction 
who like that sort of thing sometimes also 
go there. Nothing. is cheap about it. The 
prices are exorbitant. What one gets is a 
magnified atmosphere of the night club 
with its worn out habitués exhausted in 
the futile effort to keep incessantly 
amusing themselves. Why any one should 
leave enchanting Venice for a moment to 


PMusical Jargon of the Radio (Clarified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Stabat Mater (Latin, stah-baht mah- 
tair): A musical setting of the famous 
fourteenth century hymn, by Jacoponus, 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa (The sorrowing 
mother stands), a “Lamentation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” This beautiful 
poem, with its sublime pathos, has inspired 
many composers, so that we have settings 
from Dunstable and Palestrina on down 
to the now familiar ones by Rossini and 
Dyorak. 


x # Ok * 
Strathspey (Scotch): See Highland 
Fling. 

kk Ok OX 
Stretto: A closing passage in more 


rapid time than the remainder of the piece. 

That part of a Fugue where subject and 

answer, or motives, overlap, creating in 

this part a sensation of greater liveliness. 
ek Ok OF 

String Quartet: see Quartet. 

x Ok Ok OX 

Strophe: A term sometimes applied to 
a song in which many stanzas are sung, 
each to the same music.: It is derived 
from the Greek term for a poem or ode 
in which all the stanzas follow a set form. 
, kk Ok OK 

Stuck (German, steek): A piece; a 
composition. A term applied mostly to a 
composition in not more than one move- 
ment. 

ARR Nk 
Study: Throughly discussed under Etude. 
x ok OK * 

Subjective Music: Music which ap- 
peals more to the intellect than to the 
senses. Contrapuntal music is largely in 
this class, with Bach furnishing the most 
eminent examples. Music of a reflective 
ss or individual character, in any form. 


waste it in the Lido is difficult to tell. 

People stay in Venice far too short a 
time. In fact some ignorant guide books 
state that all can be seen in two or three 
days. Stupidity! A month in Venice is 
barely enough to catch the real Venetian 
atmosphere. The tourist who rushes 
through the canals on the new steam 
vessels never sees Venice. After you have 
gone up and down the canals over and 
over again in a gondola, we advise you to 
set out to see a new Venice on foot. Yes, 
there are streets in Venice which do not 
require bathing suits—miles of them. You 
can wander and wander up those back 
alleys, over and over again finding new 
and fascinating vistas at every turn. You 
can spend days in the Doges Palace and 
in other palaces open to the public for a 
small fee, viewing works of art of the 
Venetian masters to be seen nowhere else 
in the world. You can stand on the Rialto 
and see a Venice totally different from the 
Venice you see when you merely go under 
the historic bridge on your way from the 
railroad station to the hotel. 


Is Musical Venice Passing? 

S THE MUSICAL spirit of Venice 

passing? Certainly the musical Venice 
of yesterday is gone. In a previous article 
we recounted the glories of the great 
Venetian opera houses which for the most 
part are very small and interesting ‘theaters 
with a flavor peculiarly their own. There 
is no place in the musical world where one 
seems quite so remote from the present as 
in the Venetian theater. One gets some- 
thing of this sensation in the Theater 
Albert I in Paris, in the Deutsches Theater 


in Berlin, and in the Louis XVI little 
playhouse in the Palace of Fontainebleau. 
In fact all the while one is in Venice one 
has a felling of guilt in wearing a modern 
costume. It certainly does not fit into the 
surroundings. Something seems wrong. 
There is the atmosphere which we find in 
that delightful music which Francesco 
Malipiero has uncovered in old Venetian 
palaces, some of which has appeared in 
Tue Erupe. Surely this does not go with 
an outing hat and “plus fours.” One is in- 
spired to look up a costumer and get 
oneself properly rigged out in the attire 
that Tintoretto or Raphael approved. 

One now ‘hears few barcarolles in the 
liquid streets of Venice. We hated the 
Grand Canal when the “steam busses” 
puffed up and down. They seemed like 
miserable interlopers, like washing ma- 
chines in the Forum Romanum. The call 
of the gondoliers, “OH-aye,”’ “AYE-OH,” 
are the proper klaxons of canals, not 
steam whistles. One now. and then hears 
a barcarolle but it was inspired for a cer- 
tainty by lire at nineteen to the dollar. 
It was hired music, not the music of 
eternal romance, moonlight and love. Alas 
the barcaiuoli have to live, and who can 
pay better than the Americans? 

If we were Mayor of Venice the muni- 
c:pality of Venice should provide a school 
for barcaiuoli, if only to insure romance 
from expiring. The greatest commercial 
asset of Venice is the imagination of its 
visitors. If we were mayor of Venice 
(and we are not running for that, office) 
we would use every device to cater to this 
imagination, if only for the noble service 
of resuscitating romance in a world that 
needs it badly. We would resort to cos- 


By Epwarp ELtswortH HipsHer 
Part XXV 


Suite (French sweet): A set, or cycle, 
of pieces, usually all in the same key. It 
was a forerunner of the sonata and origi- 
nally consisted of a group of well de- 
veloped dance movements, often with a 
prelude. Handel and Bach brought this 
form to its greatest perfection; though 
Couperin and Rameau of France and Scar- 
latti and Corelli of Italy were among those 
who left notable examples. The classic 
suite contained usually a prelude, alle- 
mande, couranté, sarabande, bourrée and 
gigue; though a minuet or gavotte was 
sometimes added or even displaced one of 
the regular movements. The introduction 
of a caprice, presto or fugue changes -the 
group properly to a partita, which see. 

The modern orchestral suite is much 
more free in construction, with its different 
parts in varying keys. Its movements often 
are selected and arranged from the score 
of an opera or other large work. 

RODE ok 

Symphonic Poem: A work often of 
symphonic proportions but free in form. It 
usually is based upon a program derived 
from a romance or poem, which it under- 
takes to illumine musically. Liszt is con- 
sidered the “Father of the Symphonic 
Poem” ; and of the later composers Richard 
Strauss is its most successful exponent. 

kok Ok * 

Symphony: A work for the orchestra 
and in the form of a sonata, though more 
broadly treated and highly developed than 
the sonata for a single instrument. It is 
the chief of all instrumental forms. Bee- 
thoven holds a preéminent place among sym- 
phonists, no other having yet approached 
his “noble nine.’ The symphony proper 
began with Haydn, reached its maturity 
through Mozart and Beethoven, to whose 


achievements such composers as Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Mahler, Franck and Tchaikovsky have 
added nothing beyond a romantic or emo- 
tional glamour. 

The term was formerly applied to a 
variety of overture, and to the introduc- 
tion of a song or the interlude between its 
verses. 

rae ee SY 

Tambourin (French, tam-boo-ran): A 
French dance, indigenous to Provence, orig- 
inally accompanied by a flute and tam- 
bourine (tambour de Basque); hence its 


name. When adapted to the stage the 
drum accompaniment became an _ organ- 
point on the tonic or dominant. The Tam- 


bourin is in lively double measure and 
usually in the binary form with the two 
themes alternating between major and 
minor. Its characteristic rhythm is: 


SE PETE. 
Tarantella (Italian, tah’-rahn-tell'-lah; 


French, Tarantelle, td-rdn-tell): A Nea- 
politan dance in lively six-eight rhythm, 
with the tempo gradually growing faster. 
The name is derived from an old and popu- 
lar belief that dancing of the tarantella 
till the dancer dropped from exhaustion 
would cure the bite of the Tarantula, a 
deadly venomous spider. A characteristic 
of the Tarantella is a leaping motion in 
the melody. The one by Heller is typical, 
though other composers wrote more bril- 
liant examples. Some modern specimens 
are in three-eight or even two-four time. 


THE B 


tumes, decorations and mu 
music. We would not be e 
having one of the finest mu 
in the world, a band that is a re 
to the city, but we would de 
cultivate singers to perpetuate | 
carolle. Having given this fi 
music to the world, and havin 
accepted by art lovers every 
would consider the preservatic 
barcarolle to be an artistic ob 
the preservation of Tintore 
Judgment.” We would invite n 
more musicians to Venice to wi 
and more barcarolles. Then w 
find some gifted publicity man wl 
dig into the dictionary and 
the adjectives that pair up 
ing, charming, delightful, di 
tertaining, entrancing, magical, — 
transporting, alluring, lovely and 
and we would use these in- te 
world again and again about 
Then we might feel that we 
justice to the tax-payers. 9 
Better still, set it all to music, 
carolles, and then send it out 
air in America. The lire spe 
way would soon magnify them 
dollars. Surely the first barca 
would chose would be that of 
Ethelbert Nevin from his ever caj 
“A’ Day in Wentce estes 
dolieri. Nevin realized Venice | 
Nevin could. His dreamy nature 1 
the romance and the color and 
stinct turned it into music. E 
carolle certainly ranks with the. 
ones of all time. Small wond 
pianists and orchestras everywhe 
it incessantly, 


. 


Tattoo: <A military signal for 
to return to quarters at night. — 
drums predominate, though there 
for the fifes or trumpets. 

ED eee 


Ternary Form: A _ musical 
which the leading theme alternat 
two other themes. Of this form th 
is typical. The ternary form — 
used in highly, developed movemen 
sonata, the quartet and the symph 

This name is also sometimes af 
the first movement, of the sonata, 
it is in three main’ divisions; but 
rather loose application of the ter 
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Terzetto (Italian, tayr-tset-tol 
man, Tersett, tayr-tset): A co 
for three voices. A term appliec 
entirely to vocal music. This des 
thas been largely supplanted by | 
familiar Trio, which is applied 
vocal and instrumental compositic 
vocal music the tersetto may be 
three voices; such as the Angels’ 
three female voices, in Mend 
“Elijah;” those for three wo 
three boys, in Mozart’s “The 
Flute ;” or “Awake the Harp,” for 
tenor and bass, in Haydn’s “C 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni” also has 
velously fine ftersetio, for sopran 
tone and bass. 


en | 
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Thematic Music is music in w 
principal themes or motives are 
developed into new phrases, pe 
episodes, in such a manner that 
constantly varying in form or 
they never entirely lose their i 


(Continued on page 5 


WE ETUDE 


HE ABILITY to memorize is one 
of the birthrights of every human 
being. Our everyday life is filled 

countless unconscious uses of mem- 
yf without which we could not live 
uigh a single day; for practically every 
Sical action which we make is dependent 
gmemory. When we walk, the movement 
‘our legs is controlled by a kind of mem- 
which we call reflex action. When we 
our mouths, lips and tongues to 
syllables of speech, we are again using 
€x memory. When we rise at a certain 
each morning and go through the 
yemments of dressing and performing our 
«et, we make use of still another kind 
memory which we, for convenience, call 
i. When we leave the house for 
ol or for business, almost unconscious- 
Hwalking in the right direction, again 
Ware using our memory. The mere fact 
f we can remember our names is ample 
of that we are blessed with that very 
mental, all-important quality called 
mory. All forms of life are dependent 
it, whether it be that kind of col- 
ve, atavistic memory called “instinct” 
which all the lower animals owe their 
existence, or whether it be a memory 
Mposed of instinct tempered by reason, 
‘im the case of man. 


“Memories, Simple and Complex 
OR THE music student, a huge gulf 
s to separate ordinary, everyday 
from that highly specialized kind 
ory which will permit him success- 
to perform a musical composition. 
ose who claim to have no musical 
y at all, this gulf often seems to take 
ndous proportions. Yet the gulf 
no gulf at ail, for many musicians 
9 memorize with almost no difficulty 

ut any apparent conscious effort. 
if someone with a good mu- 
were asked to explain how 
es his music, his reply would 
comes naturally. I have no 
all.” It is evident, however, that 
by which this person arrived at 
though unconscious, must still 
lly the same as that which 
Ise must use in order to memo- 
all memories are natural recep- 
retaining impressions and are 
y the same natural laws. The 
ween good memories and bad 
ss not lie in the memories them- 
ther in the individual powers 
vation, concentration and coordi- 
e means by which the memory 
e filled. 


Mental Habit 


ANIST will find that for him 
memorizing will divide it- 
distinct processes, one me- 
‘muscular, the other mental. 
cesses, however, which he 
every moment of his musical 
very ability to play even a 
dependent upon them. 
lyze first the muscular or 
of memorizing. This con- 
in automatically striking 
, in the right manner, at the 
has not the purpose of 
yeryday practice been to de- 
lis ability? Could he success- 
en a two-octave C major scale 
he had not made automatic 
' striking the right key in 
sr and at the right time? 
muscular or mechanical 


Ly 


By IstporE FREED 


Part | 


Mr. Freed is an American Pianist and Teacher, long resident in Paris. 
The second part of this article will be an analysis of the “Nocturne in F 
minor” of Chopin and has been designed to show how it may be memorized. 
The music of this Nocturne will be published in the same [tude. 


memory is noth:ng more than the use of 
reflex action. 

. Mental retention, the second factor in 
memorizing, consists in retaining two 
kinds of impressions, those received 
through the eye and those received through 
the ear. All of us who have learned to read 
music have successfully used the former; 
and all of us who can hum even a simple 
melody have successfully learned to use 
the latter. One cannot learn to read music 
unless the shape and position of each note 
has stamped itself indelibly on one’s mind 
through the eyes, nor can one hum a tune 
unless the pitch relationship of the sounds 
and their rhythmic value have equally 
been retained in the mind through the 
medium of the ears. Thus we see that all 
those who play have already made success- 
ful use of digital memory, visual memory 
and aural memory. 


Three Roads to Memory 


HY IS it, then, that some people 

experience great difficulty in mem- 
orizing even a short, relatively simple, 
piece? And why do others, gifted with 
apparently good powers of retention, have 
their memories leave them at critical mo- 
ments? The answer lies in the manner in 
which the pianist memorizes. Everyone 
who plays the piano can develop a depend- 
able memory if he goes about it carefully, 
wisely and completely. Those people who 
are gifted with remarkable musical memo- 
ries have acquired these memories through 
a proper, although unconsciously arrived 
at, regard for the three essentials, observa- 
tion, coordination and concentration. To 
develop these qualities is to acquire a good 
memory. 

We cannot retain if we do not at first 
chserve. But there is a great difference 
between partial observation and complete 
observation, for even a single note on a 
page of music is really a most complex 
combination of various elements. First of 
all it is the note itself, let us say middle C; 
secondly, it is a middle C of a certain time 
value; thirdly, it is a middle C which plays 
a definite rdle as a component part of a 
rhythmic phrase; fourthly, it is a middle C 
that has a definite harmonic function; and 
fifthly, it is a middle C that has a definite 
rhythmic function. Then we must consider 
this same middle C in its proper relation- 
ship to the character, quality, key, dynamics, 
speed, and so forth, of the composition as 
a whole. Truly our seemingly meek, in- 
offensive, little middle C has suddenly 
taken on Gargantuan proportions. 


Instinct Plus Observation 


UT LET us not become disheartened, 

for all these characteristics of our 
middle C are interrelated and natural ele- 
ments of the art of music; and most of 
them are grasped by our instinct rather 
than by our conscious observation. Yet 
what shall we do if our instinct fails to 
grasp any of these elements or if it grasps 
them incorrectly? Here it is the function 
of our powers of observation to remedy 
the fault. 

In order to memorize successfully and 
dependably the question of codrdination is 
equally important. The greater part, by 
far, of any good piano playing is done by 


a series of reflex movements directed by 
our subconscious mind. If we are to per- 
form a musical composition with any style, 
any grace, any warmth, we cannot be both- 
ered by such questions as, “Is my elbow 
functioning properly?”, “Has my finger 
stroke been rhythmically exact?”, “Is my 
upper arm properly relaxed?”, “Am I 
playing in time” and so on. All the ele- 
ments of piano technic must be properly 
assimilated and codrdinated so that the 
imagination can be allowed free fancy. But 
when all the individual elements of piano 
playing have been properly codrdinated, 
we have already achieved a very important 
kind of memorizing; for we have succeeded 
in relegating to our subconscious mind, 
the seat of reflex memory, the greater half 
of piano playing. We are no longer con- 
cerned with such questions as I have men- 
tioned, nor with the problem of correct 
fingering, since the right finger automat- 
ically seeks the right key at the right time, 
in the right order. In other words, 
through proper codrdination, mechanical 
memory is completely achieved. 


Increasing Concentration 


HE THIRD element, concentration, 

is perhaps the most important of all 
as far as memorizing is concerned; for 
slips of memory are almost always due to 
faulty concentration either during practice 
or during performance. “How to arrive at 
perfect concentration is difficult to say. 
Different individuals must choose such 
methods as suit their own temperaments. 
For example, I have a friend, a famous 
cellist, who had not been able properly to 
concentrate. He attributed this fault to 
the fact that his subconscious mind was 
too active. Accordingly, he stuck a pipe 
into his mouth, and has smoked himself into 
blissful and contented concentration; for 
his subconscious mind was kept busy by the 
pipe and so did not continue to disturb 
him. When the writer tried the same 
method in order to achieve concentration 
for himself, he, alas, succeeded only in 
achieving a stomach ache. 

Another friend, also an important vir- 
tuoso, went through a much more rigorous 
method of training. He would place a 
sheet of white paper on his music stand 
and force himself to concentrate on white 
for a stated interval of time. He began, 
naturally, with a very short interval and 
was able at length, after many months of 
hard work, to concentrate on absolute 
white for as long as ten minutes consecu- 
tively. 

If any of my readers believe this to be 
an easy thing to do, let them try the ex- 
periment themselves. They will find that 
the white paper becomes tinted with all 
sorts of colors, black predominating, and 
that it takes on all sorts of fantastic, danc- 
ing shapes and contours. 

Because of this very rigorous training, 
my friend developed a remarkable memory. 
Not only did he know by heart practically 
all the literature for his instrument but 
much ensemble and orchestral music as 
well. 

Fingers, Eyes, Ears 
F OR THOSE who have succeeded in 
developing their powers of observa- 
tion, codrdination and concentration to a 
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high degree of perfection, memorizing is 
child’s play. But what shall others do who 
have not been able to reach this sublime 
state? Shall they, in the meantime, have 
to content themselves with using their 
music to play from? No. For, as already 
has been stated, one memorizes mechan- 
ically (muscularly), visually and aurally. 
These three kinds of memorizing overlap 
and assist each other’s functions. One 
may, for example, by the use of mechanical 
memory, be able to play a piece perfectly 
on a silent clavier, from which one hears 
no sound. On the other hand, by means 
of the aural memory, one may be able to 
play the same piece in one’s mind, without 
the use of the keyboard at all; and one, by 
means of the visual memory, may be able 
to visualize the very notes of the piece 
before one’s closed eyes. 

A story is told that Liszt, when examined 
for entrance to the Paris Conservatoire, 
transposed Bach fugues from memory. 
Since the fingering of the original key and 
the notes were completely changed in 
transposition, it is evident that he could 
have been relying upon neither his me- 
chanical memory nor his visual memory. 
He must therefore have been playing en- 
tirely by means of aural memory. 

It is thus apparent that we really have 
three kinds of memory to tely upon. It 
only remains for the pianist with a weak 
memory to prescribe for himself a course 
of training in order that he may be able 
to make better use of his powers. 

The writer would suggest that this 
training be both general and specific, gen- 
eral as concerns exercises in observation, 
coordination and concentration, specific in 
the sense of studying how to memorize by 
actually memorizing a musical work. One 
should choose a rather simple composition 
at first and should practice it until one is 
quite familiar with it. ~ By the time one 
actually begins to commit the piece to 
memory, one will find that one can already 
play disconnected measures here and there, 
from memory. Our visual, aural and mus- 
cular impressions have already begun to 
register subconsciously, but they are neither 
very complete nor very reliable. 

First of all let us cut the composition 
up into phrase fragments, first phrase, sec- 
ond phrase, third phrase and so on. The 
phrase itself never offers any memorizing 
difficulties; for it is logically and naturally 
constructed. One feels the pull of the 
line (from “F” to “C”) instinctively. + 


Ex.1 Ma ithe een 
gis Sree aera eee 


SS 
—_ 


Our troubles always commence when we 
begin connecting the phrases. They some- 
how manage to get hopelessly tangled up, 
leading us either into endless repetition or 
else into strange, uncharted territory. 
We must therefore make a clear analysis of 
the cadences at the end of each of our prac- 
tice divisions as well as the beginnings of 
the sections which follow. The key rela- 
tionships of the various sections must be 
carefully noted. Naturally, a knowledge 
of harmony and musical form is of tre- 
mendous value here; for otherwise we 
should have difficulty in making our an- 
alytical observations. Also our harmonic 
sense would guide us by indicating 
natural pull of cadences as well as o 
harmonic groups and chord combinations 
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Ex. 2 


a = 
So de a al 


22 


Se Bee VY 7 RD 


-* 
Note the pull of this cadence toward 
F minor. 
By careful practice and constant repe- 
tition of single phrases and by intelligent 


manner in which these 
phrases are joined, the terrors of memo- 
rizing must soon become non-existent. 
Sometimes inner melodies and left-hand 
chord groups (both accompaniment figures ) 
prove to be troublesome. The same type 
of careful analysis and practice will soon 
cause these troubles to disappear too. 


Ex.3 


analysis of the 


ae A, ae eee 


In Ex. 3, note the personality of the 
inner melody which occurs on the second 
measure. 

An exercise of inestimable value is to 
memorize away from the piano, studying 
the score mentally. This is an excellent 
means for developing inner hearing—that 
is, hearing without the use of an instru- 
ment, which is the goal of true musician- 
ship. If this is not posstble at a first at- 


tempt, one should try to sing mentally a 
very simple, popular melody and to con- 
tinue this mental thinking of musical 
phrases. By degrees one will eventually 
develop the ability to hear a complete mu- 
sical composition mentally. 

Naturally the foregoing presupposes a 
willingness on the part of the pianist to 
do hard work. He must not expect that 
he will learn to memorize without ex- 
pending as much energy on this problem 
as he would on any other problem con- 
nected with piano playing. Artists are 
made by a combination of talent, intelli- 
gence and perseverance. They need mu- 
sical talent, for it is upon their instinctive 
musicianship that they must rely in the last 
analysis. They need intelligence, for it is 
intelligence which must guide them through 
the intricate paths of music-study. But 
above all they need perseverance, for it is 
only through perseverance that both talent 
and intelligence can be of any value to 
them. Memorizing depends somewhat on 
talent, a good deal on intelligence, but 
mostly on unrelenting perseverance. The 
suggestions offered in this article, as well 
as in the analysis of the composition which 
follows, can prove the basis for a rigorous 
course of training which may continue 
several years before it is finally crowned 
with complete success. The pianist with 
real perseverance will be the one to profit 
most. 


(In the August Erupr the author of 
this article will give a study analysis of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in I? minor, Op. 55, 
with suggestions for the memorizing of 


it.) 


Tytusical Skyscrapers 


By MARGARET WHEELER Ross 


ARCHITECTURAL form is to be found in 
music quite aS much as in literature or pic- 
torial art. Therefore the towering and 
complicated chords employed in the har- 
monic structure of modern compositons 
may rightfully be termed “Musical Sky- 
scrapers.” The simple, fundamental two 
and three-story chords of the early classic 
school are as old-fashioned and out-of-date 
as are the whale-boned stays and bulky 
bustles of milady’s wardrobe, or the flow- 
ing stock and lace-trimmed waistcoat of 
milord’s sartorial make-up of a century 
ago. 

Our musical forbears believed they were 
achieving tremendous architectural effects 
when they began to construct chords of 
more than three-stories—as indeed they 
were. The great Beethoven and his con- 
temporaries enlarged the form and built 
chords upon firmer foundations. 

Then came Wagner with his tremendous 
genius. ‘‘Seven-storied melodies,” Liszt 
called the structures in his operatic scores. 
And famed singers of his day, long used 
to the melodic simplicity of the Italian 
school, rebelled as they strained their 
voices to be heard above the multiplied 
combinations of tones in his orchestral 
accompaniments. 

A great building is a series of repeated 
lines, conceived and executed, ‘story upon 
story, in rhythmic patterns. So, also, is a 
great musical composition, chord upon 
chord, climax upon climax, interlocking a 
series of melodic lines into a rhythmically 
completed whole. 


“Take a music bath once or 


every opportunity for hearing it. 


wice a 
will find it is to the soul what a water bath is to the body. 
Purchase 
the home, and see that its beneficent harmonies are often heard. Let music 
be as much a part of the day’s outing as eating, or reading, or working.” 


It has been necessary to train the listen- 
ing public to understand and appreciate 
these modern harmonic superstructures. 
Hence the effort that has been put forth 
within the past few years to popularize the 
opera and the symphony orchestral con- 
certs. The various reproducing and me- 
chanical instruments have been of great 
assistance in this movement, and the gen- 
eral distribution of them, with the de- 
scriptive explanatory literature given away 
with their sale, has developed the harmonic 
ear of the residents of Main Street. 

The music tradespeople and the com- 
posers of these modern masterpieces are 
well aware that audiences with a musical 
education that might be termed of a 
ground story and basement plan restric- 
tion cannot appreciate harmonic structures 
of skyscraper proportions. 

Some years ago the “gingerbread” style 
of architecture was in vogue, and small 
frame houses were laden with tawdry or- 
naments. Happily the modern apartment 
of simple harmonious lines soon displaced 
this fad. This figure might be applied to 
the architectural growth 
chords. In their period of transition, they 
became harsh and discordant, vulgar and 
offensive. 

Today the skyscraper chord is a master- 
piece of musical architectural 
agreeable acceptable to 
whether it 
character. 


beauty, 
the ear, 
is consonant or dissonant in 


and 


weck for a few scasons. Vou 
Seek, therefore, 
some kind of instrument for 


—OLiver WenvELL Homes. 


of our modern. 


Ghe Importance of Elimination in Geaching 


By GRACE WHITE 


sounds and to get the different “fe 
fore being directed into the traffic of 3 
and lines and rests? : 

To give a successful first less 
out all you expect the pupil to lea 
eliminate all unnecessary items. 
your subject stripped of all f 
information. This does not mean 
the pupil as little as possible, but 
him as simply as possible. Every 
the first lesson—and they should 
should be chosen for its vivid 
clearness. Perfect order, one 
leading straight into another, is ab 
necessary. 

Try to have the pupil do eve 
fectly. His first few weeks of 
are for drill and repetition. Our 
with the car can learn to drive by 1 
off the garage doors, and some 
seem to learn only by their mistz 
this is because they were not tai 
curacy in the beginning. If pup: 
each passage accurately before the 
each lesson, they will not have 
their own errors later on. 


> 


Couch 


Horowitz 


THE point in teaching whose mastery 
takes most experience and expert training 
is elimination. What not to say requires 
the greatest judgment and thought. This 
is why it takes a master teacher to give a 
perfect first lesson, 

The complicated business of playing a 
piece—including intellectual effort, control 
of hands and feet, mathematical certainty 
and guidance of the emotions—is too much 
to learn during the first lessons. But how 
much can be omitted? The simpler the 
first instruction the more accurately will 
it be learned. 

In learning to drive an automobile the 
poor beginner must synchronize the move- 
ments of hands and feet at once, or suffer 
for it. He starts his engine with trembling 
hands, wobbles a few feet along the road, 
stalls with a terrible thump, and looks 
around gasping with relief that he is still 
alive. To take such a person into even 
the thinnest traffic would be suicidal. Be- 
fore attempting this he learns his machine 
thoroughly. So, with the pianist, is it not 
wise that he be taught to make musical 


Weight 


By EsTHER 


in a perpendicular position to the key 
and watch the stroke so that w 
“paper weight” (the finger tips) 
does not swing away from the ke 
but “drops” in a straight line along: 
pencil from directly above the keys | 
struck. 

Weight touch when properly unde: 
can be controlled so as to play so 
well as loud tones. It can also be aj 
from the height of only an inch. 
greater the height the more exagge 
the stroke; for swiftness, not hei 
duces a true forte. 

Weight touch is always employed < 
heginning of every slur, also for 
slow successive chords, the pedals 
used to sustain the connecting — 
Weight touch will be found likewi 
fective in playing non-legato single 

And let it be always remembered 
ano playing—any stroke made natt 
and easily is correctly done. 


For an excellent and simple way of per- 
forming the “weight touch” stroke natu- 
rally and accurately let the student try 
cracking (not smashing) walnuts with a 
paper weight or other flat solid object 
small enough to permit the fingers closing 
over it. He will immediately discover that 
the wrist will have no natural tendency to 
bend, and the stroke will be a two to three 
inch “drop.” 

For comprehending controlled weight 
this exercise cannot be surpassed.  Strik- 
ing a walnut for one whole measure to a 
given time signature and yet not cracking 
the nut until the next measure accent gives 
further elucidation regarding this touch, 

After cracking a few walnuts, to set 
rhythms, the piano itself may be ap- 
proached for further experiment, the fin- 
being the paper weight and the keys 
the walnut to be cracked. While practic- 
ing this stroke at the piano it would be 
well to hold (in the other hand) a pencil 


ger 


What Ghey Wanted 


Tue Philadelphia Orchestra once a year 


¢ Dvorak Symphony N 
has a request program, determined by the : 


votes of the audiences _at the concerts. New World 
This year the votes ran in the order given Srrauss “Death an 
below, which indicates somewhat the tastes Transfigura 
and desires of those who have been hearing TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 
this remarkable organization under its vir- E minor 
tuoso conductor, Leopold Stokowski. ScHuBERT “Unfinished Sym 
. hony” a 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5, P aa 
% a me 249 BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 
. “ s 7 a. 
Rivsky-Korsakov “Scheherazade” 223) sae i ‘Eroicat” 
TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6, SIBELIUS Finlandia 
“Pathetique” 209: WAGNER “Tristan 
RAVEL Bolero 206 Isolde”—Voi 
BRAHMS Symphony No. 4, spiel und TL 
E minor 175 hestod 
Bacu Toccataand FRANCK Symphony in 
Fugue in D Minor 
minor 152 BrEtHoven Symphony No 
Bacu Passacaglia 142 Strauss “Ein Heldenl 
BrAHMS Symphony No. 1, TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony } 
C minor 133 F minor 
ci 


ivate the pa So A tess: composition is never ean 
vant it has been intelligently memorised,”—Moore, 
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hat the Dytusician Should Know About Broadcasting 


ES not matter much what we 
in life, but, in order to do that 
in thing right, we eventually de- 
at is known as technic. Technic 
both agility and skill with which a 
done and an intelligent under- 
¥ of the principles involved. 
iis particularly true of radio broad- 
When radio stations started 
{ing entertainment programs a 
ver a decade ago almost anything 
3ut, with the development of the 
ence, the improvement of the phys- 
fipment and with the greater re- 
f this equipment to the accep- 
ind broadcasting of music, speech, 
}forth, the need for some certain, 
technic becomes apparent. 
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A Brief Résumé of Radio 
IO goes back to the days when 
son invented the incandescent elec- 
globe. Realizing that the arc 
With its dangers of fire, its intense 
expense, and so forth, would 
ighting by electricity on a large 
practical, if not impossible, Edison 
a solution. Experimenting with 
tring which had been impregnated 
“conducting compound, Edison ap- 
current of electricity to it. It 
y flared into brilliant incandes- 
id then burned out. Now, he knew 
gen, being required to support 
was responsible for the short 
the filathent. So, by placing this 
filament, as he called it, within 
ttle (or bulb) and evacuating it 
@ means taking all the air, 
aturally contains oxygen, out of 
he found it would burn longer. 
only limit to the life of the 
lament was the length of time the 
t wold electro-chemically respond 
e of current. Improvements 
d proper selection of metals, 
tun, tantalum and their com- 
lly produced our present Maz- 
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or Sepplying Corrent ta lamp 
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e the elemental “vacuum” 
, incandescent electric light 
actuality, experiments did not 
continuing his physical re- 
larly in the field of what 
as “Electronics,” had made 
ant discovery that if an- 
, or element, was inserted in 
4 current flow was detected in 
d nometer. 
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Fig- 


By Henry Francis Parks 


He observed that vast quantities of in- 
finitesimally small particles of a negative 
electrical character, known as “electrons,” 
were leaving the filament and bombard- 
ing the added element, the plate, because 
of some attraction. By increasing the 
voltage to the plate the flow of current 
was perceptibly increased (up to a cer- 
tain point of saturation, of course). Fur- 
ther, he discovered that the direction of 
the current was from the plate to the fila- 
ment, just opposite to that of the elec- 
trons, which was from the filament to the 
plate. This is known to science as the 
“Edison effect.” 

Other scientists, Fleming, of England, 
Heinrich Hertz of Germany and Curie of 
France, delved further into the field of 
electronics, taking up from where Edison 
left off. They have, too, been instru- 
mental in developing knowledge in this 
field, which their successors have turned 
to commercial use. 

Although any tube which is evacuated 
is technically a “vacuum” tube, yet the 
name was not applied in an electrical sense 
until this “two-element” tube was brought 
out. Now, as a laboratory toy for ex- 
perimental purposes, the tube had many 
interesting uses, but it did not attract the 
attention of the commercial world until 
early in this twentieth century, when Dr. 
Lee DeForest, the great American physi- 
cist, put his brain to it. He reasoned 
that, in view of the fact that these quin- 
tillions of electrons were bombarding the 
plate, and, due to their bouncing back like 
a rubber ball thrown against a side wall, 
were beyond control, accomplishing no 
really commercially useful work, some 
sort of a control ought to be interposed 
between the filament which emitted the 
electrons and the plate which attracted 
them. He, therefore, introduced the third 
element, the grid, 
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tubes; finally there is the “C” bias bat- 
tery—a very small dry cell battery fur- 
nishing about four and one-half volts. 

The action is simply this: electrons 
moving at a tremendously rapid rate go 
through the mesh, or open spaces, of the 
grid element to the plate where, because 
of their negative electric character, they 
are attracted by the positive polarity of 
the plate voltage. This is in obedience to 
a universal law of Nature and physics 
that “like forces repel and unlike forces 
attract.” Having arrived at the plate, 
and bombarded it, they start to bounce 
back to the filament but are prevented by 
the positively charged grid which helps— 
because of its positive character—to in- 
crease the flow of negative electrons to 
the positive plate. For some purposes the 
grid has a negative voltage when very 
few, if any, electrons will be found to 
flow to the plate. The electrons discharge 
into the evacuated space to return to the 
filament and repeat the process until the 
molecular composition of the filament is 
altered; it crystallizes or burns out when 
the tube ceases functioning. 

In the case of bulbs which are filled 
with certain types of rare gases, such as 
argon, neon, and so forth, application 
is made of the vacuum tube for such in- 
dustrial purposes as brilliant gas signs so 
familiar to us all. Vacuum tubes are 
filled with other sorts of gas and in time 
become “soft” due to peculiar changes in 
the chemical relationship of the gas and 
the elements in the tube. The bombard- 
ment of the plate by these electrons causes 
intense friction, and this is what makes 
the plates in your radio set so red hot, 
particularly the power tubes. 

This brings us to one realization: that 
the control of the current and voltage in 
the grid circuit enables us completely to 
control the current and potential of the 
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Fig. 3. 


plate—and therein lies the whole reason 


and modern radio, long distance telephony 
and their associated arts were born. 
Referring to Fig. 3 we see an evacuated 
bulb with the filament (F), the grid which 
surrounds it (GG) and the plate which 
surrounds both grid and filament (PP). 
The “A” battery, usually a six volt source, 
with resistance of some sort to adjust the 
voltage to tube requirements, is shown as 
well as the “B” battery, usually a ninety 
volt dry cell battery, though higher plate 
voltages are used for certain kinds of 
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for this explanation. We shall return to 
this point a little later. 


Elemental Physics of Tone and Tone 
Production 


HYSICISTS have, nearly with one ac- 
cord, accepted the theory that every 
phenomenon of nature and physics takes 
piace because of the vibration of a cer- 
tain type of wave at a certain frequency. 
Religious cults have even attempted to 
show that thought itself is caused by a 
definite wave length at a definite fre- 
quency. With this viewpoint the author 
has little sympathy. Nevertheless, we do 
know that, starting with the audio spec- 
trum or band, and’ going through the radio, 
the X-ray, the color, heat, light and finally 
the cosmic spectrums, these phenomena 
obtain because of certain wave lengths 
moving at certain rates of vibration or 
frequencies. 
The audio frequency spectrum concerns 
us most, for it is the one which we can 
hear with our own ears without the aid 


of any mechanical or electrical devices. 
Take the piano, for instance. The range 
of this instrument is .from approximately 
twenty-seven vibrations a second for the 
extreme low A to eight thousand one 
hundred and ninety-two for the extreme 
high C (middle C being two hundred and 
fifty-six vibrations or cycles a second). 
The average human ear easily hears all 
the tones in this range while exceptional 
ears hear tones as.low as sixteen cycles 
a second, as well as upper harmonics, as 
played on a violin, to as high as ten thou- 
sand cycles, door squeaks and chirps of 
crickets about sixteen thousand cycles, and 
certain types of noises (not tone), as high 
as twenty thousand. The human voice 
ranges approximately from low E, the first 
added line below the bass clef, at eighty 
cycles for a bass voice, to D above the 
treble clef, about one thousand, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two cycles. 

Now, if we examine a piano, we find 
that the bass strings are very long and 
have a wide diameter, while, as we go up 
the musical scale to the ‘treble, the strings 
become correspondingly shorter and the 
diameter thinner. This is obedient to an- 
other law in physics which every high 
school student knows: “The pitch of a 
tone producing body is inversely propor- 
tional to its length.” Also observe that as 
we go up the scale the frequertcy increases 
while the wave length decreases. And, 
inversely, while we go down the scale the 
frequency decreases while the wave length 
increases. 


Microphones Used in Radio 
Broadcasting 
HE TYPES of microphones used in 
the radio field today divide them- 
selves into three principal classes: the 
carbon, the condenser and the magnetic 
speaker types. 

The carbon microphone is built on the 
same principle as that used in an ordinary 
telephone transmitter which we use every 
day in business and social intercourse. 
It has two buttons instead of one and is 
much better made, all of which means 
greater sensitivity. 
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Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4 gives a cross-sectional diagram 
of the carbon microphone. A round me- 
tallic disc or diaphragm (D) is suspended 
between two “buttons” or metallic cups 
(BB). These buttons are filled with fine 
carbon granules (GG). When the micro- 
phone is connected with a current supply 
to a transformer and thence to the ampli- 
fying equipment there is practically little 
flow of current until the diaphragm is 
vibrated by someone talking or playing. 
When this happens the tiny carbon gran- 
ules in the microphone are also shaken 
and, moving about, change a certain elec- 
trical characteristic of the circuit known 
as “the resistance.” This causes impulses 
varying according to the frequency and 
the degree of dynamical strength (loud- 
ness or softness) employed. 


The condenser type of microphone, 
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which to outside appearance ordinarily re- 
sembles a bottle, consists of a fixed plate 
and another one, which is movable, sep- 
arated a very, very short distance from it. 


— mM 


Fig. 5- 

The view looking at the diaphragm from 
any edge is shown in Fig. 5. Here is 
shown the fixed plate (F) and the movable 
one (M). Voice or music causes the 
movable plate to vibrate according to the 
frequency. The feeble impulses are am- 
plified by successive stages of vacuum 
tubes and finally shot into the air by a 
radio transmitter. This acts on the elec- 
trical property of “capacity.” 

The third type works on identically the 
same principle as the loud speaker in your 
radio set. In fact, any loud speaker, 
properly connected in a radio circuit, may 
be used as a transmitting microphone, al- 
though care in design is necessary for 
quality output. 
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Fig. 6 

Referring to Fig. 6 we can readily 
understand the principle of the third type. 
A double steel core (CC), permanently 
magnetized, is surrounded by two coils 
or windings (WW) of fine, insulated wire, 
(D) is suspended between the poles of 
the terminals of which go to the first 
stage of the audio amplifier. A diaphragm 
the two field magnets (as they are called). 
By a system of leverage this diaphragm is 
connected to the center of a cone made of 
stiff paper about six inches in diameter. 
When a sound is produced the cone vi- 
brates sympathetically with the wave 
emitted and causes a movement of the 
diaphragm (D) between the field pole 
pieces similar to the motion in the cone. 

The motion of this diaphragm in this 
magnetic field gives rise to various im- 
pulses in the coil windings. These are 
amplified exactly the same as a carbon or 
condenser type of microphone. This mi- 
crophone acts on a principle known to 
radio engineers that distortion of mag- 
netic lines of force in a magnetic field 
tends to set up a current in a winding 
surrounding it; or, if the winding already 
carries a small amount of current it will 
tend to vary it. In either case the pul- 
sations may be amplified and used for 
broadcasting the same as the other two 
types. The Brunswick recordings in Chi- 
cago are made with this type of micro- 
phone solely. 

A moving coil type is being experi- 
mented with by NBC engineers in connec- 
tion with Stokowski’s Philadelphia Sym- 
phony. Its use is not general, however. 

A- carbon microphone cannot be moved 
while broadcasting, because of shaking 
the tiny carbon granules and making a 
disagreeable noise in the broadcast. The 
condenser microphone can, since its only 
moving part is one plate of a condenser; 
hence it is widely used in making moy- 
ing pictures or in taking the complete 
action of a huge stage—for example, in 
broadcasting a performance of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company or the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. The mag- 
netic loud speaker type of microphone, as 
the Brunswick engineers in Chicago have 
developed it, seems the most desirable of 
all. It is not easily “crashed” by too 
great a surge of tone, is mechanically 
stronger, and has less distortion over the 


wide range of the musical scale than the 
others. However, this type, though once 
used in radio stations, is not now to be 
found in practical use in broadcasting. 
The condenser is the more popular. 


Volume Control 


Se FAR, so good. We know that con- 
trol of the current and potential of the 
grid enables us to control the current in 
the plate circuits of the vacuum tubes 
throughout the stages of amplification 
which we may find necessary to broadcast 
the music. And we know that the micro- 
phone is susceptible to changes in the 
dynamics and frequency. For that rea- 
son, the engineer has a volume indicator 
meter, with a needle which constantly 
moves showing the intensity of the cur- 
rent and a resistance device, or volume 
control which enables him to compensate 
for rises in frequences or surges in dy- 
namics in the grid circuit which is fed 
from the microphone. 

If a radio engineer does not catch a 
surge quickly enough, due to the singer 
being too close on a high frequency, what 
is known as a “feed back” takes place in 
the vacuum tube. The grid bias is in- 
sufficient to take care of the added duty, 
and the tube acts as a transmitter feeding 
back from plate to both grid and filament 
in the tube. This action, in turn, goes on 
throughout the entire system of amplifica- 
tion until, when it gets to the large trans- 
mitter tubes, the current is so large it 
completely burns out the tube. And this 
is done in an infinitesimal fraction of a 


second. This usually happens but once 
to a singer. If the tube is not burned 
out the “feed back” at the transmitter 


throws it off the air and the broadcast 
is ruined. So the singer must do his or 
her share in discharging the radio broad- 
casting responsibility. Hence the neces- 
sity for a knowledge of the proper technic 
of the use of the microphone. 


The Use of the Radio Microphone 


IGHT HERE is where the most im- 

portant lessons of radio technic are 
to be learned. When one faces a micro- 
phone at an angle of ninety degrees to the 
diaphragm and sings or plays an instru- 
ment directing the tones at such a direct 
angle, efficiency of broadcasting is not at- 
tained. To begin with, the diaphragm of a 
microphone can vibrate only in two direc- 
tions, that is, forward and backward. If 
you stand directly in front of a micro- 
phone and sing directly into it, you-start 
it vibrating backwards; but, every time 
it is to return in a forward direction to- 
wards you in order to complete the fre- 
quency cycle, it encounters the next cycle 
of the same or a different pitch, depending 
upon whether the same note is being sung 
or another has been reached in the melody, 
and there is constantly a slight paralysis 
of the diaphragm in its return direction. 
This causes distortion. By singing into 
a microphone at an angle as near to forty- 
five degrees as possible the main force of 
the wave strikes the diaphragm at an 
angle and is refracted at an angle of forty- 
five degrees in the other direction (mak- 
ing a total of ninety degrees for the com- 
bined impingement and refraction). This 
allows a maximum of diaphragm vibration 
with a minimum of tone distortion. 
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Always keep the face exactly at an 
angle of one hundred and eighty degrees 
with the forty-five degree angle of the 
microphone (that is, in a straight line). 
Do not move the head to either side or 
above or below the instrument, but move 


backwards and forwards from it, always 
retaining the straight line angle. Here 
is the explanation. 

If we take a body of perfectly still 
water, say a wash tub or bucket, and drop 
a stone in the center, the stone sets up 
waves in the water which go out radially. 


When we sing or play a tone wave the 
same thing happens. It also happens 
when we broadcast a radio wave. The 
center of the radially emitted wave is the 
strongest. The wave weakens as we leave 
the center, until finally it is dissipated. 
Sound waves refract. Therefore, in a 
room with a microphone and a singer, 
here is what takes place. 


Fig. 9 


As the singer (S)° sings directly in the 
microphone (M) in the direction of the 
arrow the middle, or strongest, part of 
the wave impinges itself upon the dia- 
phragm while the outer portions of the 
wave dissipate themselves against the in- 
sulated walls. (The walls of a broad- 
casting studio are usually sound insulated 
by celotex or drapery of heavy goods.) 
Thus the full value of the wave is utilized 
and good quality results. 

But what happens when a singer turns 
his or her head away? Let’s look at Fig. 
10 and study it. 


io 


Fig 
The singer (S) standing in front of the 


microphone (M) attempts to prevent 
blasting by turning right in the direction 
of the arrow. The initial impact of the 
tone wave catches only part of the weaker, 
outside radiations of the wave; but the 
wave continues, traveling around the room 
in geometric fashion like a ball on a bil- 
liard table and striking the microphone a 
fraction of a second later. There are, 
consequently, two impulses always strik- 
ing the microphone: a weakened portion of 
the original wave and a still weaker por- 
tion of the refraction lagging behind. In 
some voices the effect is to flatten the 
tone—in others, to sharpen it. Therefore, 
never move the head from the straight 
I'ne position of a one hundred and eighty 
degree angle-of-incidence with the micro- 
phone; and this normal angle, as was 
shown in Fig. 9, is forty-five degrees with 
the microphone. 


Ascertaining the Danger Point which 
Forms the Neutral Position at 
the Microphone 
N THE SECTION, “Microphones 
Used In Radio Broadcasting,” you 
were informed that two factors altered 
the condition of the current in the micro- 
phone circuit, that is, change of dynamical 
strength and change of frequency. If 
singers will stand about twelve inches 
from a microphone, at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, start with the lowest tone 


of their vocal register att 
the compass of their com 
the same time having an 
a volume indicator millime 
equipment to tell: when the 
completely to the right (aa 
note in their register will 
tained. That note forms the 
tion point in so far as dis 
microphone is concerned. 
higher, the singer merely m 
backward, never changing 
angle of incidence with the 
and, inversely, for lower n 
moves forward. For notes 
crooning falsetto voice, the sii 
be very close to the micropho 
frequency does not affect the « 
much as is the case with the ope 


To Emphasize a Wor 
HE SPEAKER, or dram: 
should also avoid sudde 
the tone. In order to have g 
diction consonant sounds must 
tiny time interval allowed in 
give the vowel sounds at the end 
For example, “I can’t do’ that,” 
given, “I can’tuuh—do tha 
should be pronounced as “ 
The “S’s” being sibilants— 
pressed as much as caidas 
produce with a disagreeable 
Unlike the actor on the 
public speaker, one does not 
dynamical strength with strongly 
words in radio broadcasting. Ic 
surges would certainly blast a mi 
The word should be allowed a pr 
nite pause after being spoken. — 
ample, “I can’t—do that,” if spo 
a manner that the word “can’t” 
trifle closer to the microphone a 
second or two’s silence follows im 
will produce the same result as 
emphasizing it in a public Speech. 
When beginning the very first 
a broadcast remember that 
does not know what your volu 
That is, he does not know whe 
current he is allowing you to use 
microphone is too much or too |! 
always takes a chance on the 
Better have it a trifle softer than 
that it opens with a loud blast. | 
way to accomplish this is to st 
opening phrase or sentence at lea 
and a half back from the microp 
immediately come in to within te 
and stay there. Allow nothing 
your attention or to move you" 
forty-five degree angle your head 
microphone describe. Do not 
within ten feet of a gant swe : 
twenty feet of a condenser m 
Never touch a pee oe" 
Ask an announcer, engineer or 
on duty to do it. Do not 
microphone. Watch your 
fully for, if you take a b 
it is plainly heard in the 
all, do not rustle papers 
microphone. Many 
late tremendous applause 
crinkling up a daily 
the microphone. 
singer, have your name, 
cognomen you use, the tit 
bers, the composer’s name, 
ing medium and whatever 
terial you think will 
audience written out ¢ 
neatly block printed. — 


Mary Lou, “V 
Balladist” present 
terpretation of 
Quarter Time.” 
by the WW 
chestra. 

For the second 
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) MANY years I had felt that there 
a greater mission for music than 
) mere culture and self-expression, 
Jsed by some people, for amusement 


sof us are constantly susceptible to 
Wms such as sound and color. Some 
ware horrified at the color red; 
find it very comforting. To some 
depressing; to others the same 
f very soothing. We have found 
tho respond in grief to the color 
ather than black, and wice versa. 


ig certain types of music we find 
conditions obtain. I have 
eople to respond favorably and re- 
Mitented during the terrific beating 
As, whereas others seem nervously 
faking point when hearing the same 
I have also observed these condi- 
ing the performances of music of 
iStruments. It is a well-known fact 
sound of the oboe has often pro- 
mental derangement; the tonal qual- 
jthe instrument has a tendency to 
jout melancholia. 
) these facts in mind, I set out to 
/the authorities at the Chicago State 
ll for the Insane in experiments for 
iis with music as a therapeutic for 
diseases. My suggestion was re- 
avorably and I was assigned to 
ng Ward Number Nine of the Hos- 
Dr. David Rotman, in charge of 
d, gave me every coOperation, was 
Ipful in turning over historical data 
ng the numerous patients and 
he work with considerable in- 
enthusiasm. 


i same 


BA Radical Departure 


ONLY steps known for some 
in the medical care of mental 
er than the uses of medicine 
n the hydro-therapeutics, and, 
h baths applied to the agitated 
igh the vibration of running 
ative condition, the use of 
ed to be a radical departure 
epted forms of treatment. 


ip nerves would have a far-reach- 
on the consciousness of the 
I divided my music appli- 
our groups, to which each 
Dr. Rotman permitted me 
such types as would be of 
My theory was based upon 
elody to which the patient 
md, believing that, within 
a certain melody entwines the 
nd tragedy of the individual’s 
| began with the melodies of 
he second group was de- 
elodies of childhood, ranging 
ars of eight and twelve. I 
= “Melodies of the Primary 
The third group was 
odies of adolescence, rang- 
to twenty-two, the period 
anifestations. And the last 
concerned itself with na- 
dances and music of the 
al type. 

ubjected to the experi- 
f a young Italian mother, 
ho became mentally de- 
dbirth, would have nothing 
y, and was unresponsive 
gs in her surroundings. 
eveloped into a psychosis, 


that through music a purge - 


By the Well-known Pusical Pedagogue and Pianist 


Dr. MorssAveE BoGusLAWSsKI 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


in which she considered herself unworthy 
of humanity and pleaded that she be 
treated like an animal. The three classes 
of melodies were presented, to which she 
showed no reaction, having to be held 
down in the chair by two nurses. When 
the fourth group of melodies was pre- 
sented, such as Italian folk songs and 
Italian peasant songs, there seemed little 
or no success, and then The Miserere from 
“T] Trovatore” was played. She broke 
down into a severe weeping spell, calling 
for her baby. When asked why it was she 
called for her child while this melody was 
being played, she said that this was the 
melody her father sang to her when she 
was a small child. In being led from the 
room she manifested a keen interest in the 
activities of the ward and asked when she 
could see her child. 


Music Piercing Mental Walls 


HE NEXT type experimented with 
was a German girl, who was a cata- 
tonic, one of the severe types of mental 
derangement. She had not conversed with 
anyone for some three months and had 
shown no emotional display during that 
time. As the regular groups of melodies 
were presented to her, there were no re- 
actions until the fourth group was applied 
and she responded to an old German song 
entitled Du, du liegst mir im Herzen. She 
gave vent to an extreme weeping spell, 
and, when asked why this melody brought 
tears, she said that it brought back to her 
memory a romance of her earliest girl- 
hood. This patient was thirty-eight years 
of age and seemed to show considerable 
response to human activities in the ward. 
Another case of interest was that of a 


The Etude has presented many aspects of the thera 
peutic value of music in mental maladies. Dr. Bogus 
lawski gives new evidence of much interest to all 
who are in search of information upon this im: 
portant subject now so widely discussed. 
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Belgian woman who displayed a very 
childlike silliness in her general conduct 
and seemed to dislike most music played 
to her of her nation until she heard the 
Belgian Hymn. Whereupon she recalled 
vividly her early experiences of prayer in 
the sanctuary of the church of her home 
town. J 

An outstanding case was that of an 
American woman of thirty years of age 
whose derangement was due to child- 
birth and whose response to certain types 
of music was intensely interesting. It was 
my great desire to find not only such 
music as would soothe the patient, but also 
a particular type of music that would 
arouse the extreme emotions of the pa- 
tient and to note the extent of her agita- 
tion. In trying numerous pieces, it de- 
veloped that the Rachmaninoff Prelude in 
G Minor aroused the most hideous shrieks 
from this woman, and all through the per- 
formance of the composition she pleaded 
with the doctor and nurses that they have 
me stop playing this particular piece. I 
carried on the performance until I con- 
cluded it was the agitated rhythm that pro- 
duced her condition, and then I played the 
Spring Song by Mendelssohn which de- 


- veloped a most serene mood in the patient 


and calmed her completely. 


Music as Memory Aid 


HAD found in my experiments that 

certain types of music and certain 
melodies revive lost memory. One elderly 
woman seemed to forget her place of resi- 
dence but, upon hearing Silver Threads 
Amongst the Gold, was able to call the 
street number and city from which she 
was brought. This particular case was 
found in the Research Hospital at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. ‘ 

The musical treatments should be con- 
ducted individually and at no time in 
groups, because the focal purpose of the 
effort is entirely lost when there is a 
number of people in the room. The pa- 
tient has considerable difficulty in concen- 
trating upon the effort of the performer. 
I found that frequent interrogation during 
the performance of the music was a great 
help in winning the confidence of the pa- 
tient. Only in one case of the many ex- 
perimented with did the music seem futile. 

My experiments were conducted for the 
purpose of reactions. I attempted no cure 
for I could not forsake my professional 
duties to carry on this work to the length 
needed. I feel that further development 
of this great field should fall to the task 
of experienced psychiatrists who have 
delved in cases of mental derangement the 
greater parts of their lives. I am con- 
vinced beyond question that our entire hu- 
man relationship is already conducted con- 
siderably by the vibration of sound, and, 
as man grows to know music better and 
better, he will have finer understanding 
of the mental ills of the human race, 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON DR. 
BOGUSLAWSKIS ARTICLE 


1. What effect does the sound of run- 
ning water usually have on mental pa- 
tients ? 

2. What four groups may music be 
divided into in treating patients? 

3. How may music become a memory 
aid? 

4. What particular types of patients 
benefit by music? 
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SPRINGTIME IN CHINATOWN 
by Vicror RENTON 


The twentieth century must answer 
many indictments. Its tendency to filch 
picturesque costuming and age-old customs, 
romance and mystery from many lands, 
substituting therefore the mixed blessings 
of motors and “progress” is not the least 
serious of these indictments. In some 
countries the process is by no means com- 
plete, and the imported glamour of Old 
Cathay still hovers over certain streets in 
the New World where slant-eyed denizens 
make their homes. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Renton’s music, together 
with all other Chinese music written by 
Occidentals, is simply a foreigner’s idea 
of how Chinese music sounds. The hol- 
low effect of open fourths and fifths used 
rather freely here is characteristic of these 
attempts to depict Oriental music. Tech- 
nically it is impossible to write actual 
Chinese music in our system of notation, 
since the Chinese system employs frac- 
tional parts of a tone smaller than our 
semi-tone. It is natural that to our ears, 
attuned to the diatonic scale, Chinese mu- 
sic should sound out of tone. To their 
ears our music sounds very queer, too—so 
we are quits on that score. 

Mr. Renton’s Springtime in Chinatown 
has a decidedly Oriental flavor and provides 
at the same time an excellent study in 
playing double-notes staccato and legato. 
As the text indicates, the opening fifths in 
the left hand should suggest a Chinese 
gong. The effect will be helped along if 
the fingers are held somewhat tense and 
the chords struck sharply and with pedal. 
This achieves the metallic effect produced 
with the greatest nonchalance by begin- 
ners but only after careful thought when 
relaxation has been attained. The passages 
marked staccato should be played with 
rather dry staccato, sharp percussion, 
employing very little weight and in most 
cases with wrist attack. A slight blurring 
with the pedal, if not overdone, will lend 
the atmosphere of mystery which is insep- 
arable in our minds from Oriental music. 
Follow the marks of dynamics closely, 
making pronounced contrasts between 
fortes and pianos. The theme in E minor 
beginning with the sixth line, third meas- 
ure, should be played boldly in a robust 
style. Take care, however, that the stac- 
catos do not lose their crispness in the 
effort to play in a big manner. The glis- 
sando in the coda is probably best played 
with the third finger. 


WINGS OF THE WIND 
by Witt1am Hopson 


ON 


In this piece Mr. Hodson has given us 
a waltz built on the chromatic scale. “Be- 
lieve it or not” there is a definite exhilira- 
tion in gliding up and down the keyboard 
on chromatic scales similar to that experi- 
enced in skating or dancing. Incidentally 
and fortunately, chromatic scale playing 
offers splendid practice in finger precision 
and is one form of practice that pupils 
seem thoroughly to enjoy. Interesting 
tonal variation may be had if the first four 
measures of the introduction are played 
with rolling attack answered by the last 
four measures played with articulated fin- 
ger legato. 

The waltz proper begins with the second 


FOR TEACHERS 


AND STUDENTS 


A New Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 
By Dr. Joun THomPson 


line, and the opening phrase will stand a 
little rubato, if applied discreetly : 


a tempo 
avery slight 
slowing up. 

Observe that the second theme beginning 
with line four has the indication, grasioso 
(gracefully). Be careful of the voicing 
here; the upper or soprano voice is to be 
sustained while the alto voice descends in 
short chromatic groups played legato and 
tossed off on the third beat as shown by 
the slur. Remember that chromatic pas- 
sages must be pedaled with utmost care; 
otherwise the tones lying so close together 
will cause a most unpleasant blur. For the 
same reason release the pedal sharply so 
that the dampers take effect at once. 

In playing the A Flat theme beginning 
on the next page, observe the sostenuto 


They are important and 


should have not only more singing quality 
but a bit more significance as well. On 
the next line the first note of ea¢h measure, 
for four measures, should be given the 
same consideration. Play the whole piece 
in the breezy manner suggested by the 
title. Try for ease of performance and 
the soaring freedom of the wind, remem- 
bering that in playing the piano the visual 
sense of the hearer has its part. He is 
apt to think he hears what he sees. Make 
a resolution to learn this piece so very well 
that you will be able to play it without pro- 
viding a spectacle of frantic note-grabbing. 


tones, marked g 


GIPSY NIGHT by Epovarp Potprnt 


Born with an abhorrence of the rules 
of living as we understand them, it is but 
natural that Gipsies should be antagonistic 
to established rules of musical structure. 
As a consequence most Gipsy music is in 
the nature of improvisations. But what 
improvisations ! Following the Romany pat- 
terns, changeable, restless, and moody as 
these primitive people themselves! Poldini 
here suggests an impromptu dance about a 
Gipsy campfire. The lonely fiddler im- 
provising a wild and fiery dance tune, ac- 
companied by a rhythmical beating on pots 
and pans, is easy to visualize. The pot 
and pan accompaniment used so often by 
the Gipsies is here portrayed by the monot- 
onous effect of the root and fifth employed 
over and over again in the style of pedal- 
point in the left hand. Beginning with the 
third line, the effect is reversed, this time 
a bass instrument carrying the theme while 
the pots and pans provide a right hand 
accompaniment. 

Sharp rhythm is mandatory throughout 
—and let the accents be well marked. 

Study well your outside limits of dynamics. 
The composition begins piano and waxes 
constantly louder and more excited in mood 
until fff is reached in the middle of line 
six. Notice that after an impetuous de- 
scending passage in unison, a rallentando 
suddenly asserts itself in accented notes, 
followed by two chords held for a long 
pause, putting, obviously, an end to the 
dance. The closing six measures are 


played very slowly and softly. Presumably 
the exhausted dancers are ready for sleep. 


RIPPLING WATERS by M. L. Preston 


Even the pianist endowed with slight 
imagination should, catch the proper spirit 
of this piece. It is suggestively titled, and 
the subtitle, Caprice, indicates its character. 
The tempo, allegro spiritose, means “fast 
and spirited” and further along in the text 
we read leggiero grazioso, “lightly, grace- 
fully, softly.’ All of which suggests, not 
a waterfall or rushing torrent, but small 
rivulets running busily and at times play- 
fully down to the sea. Play this piece 
with well articulated finger legato in the 
right hand, a rather shallow touch which 
‘deepens as crescendos are necessary. Use 
your imagination and vary the tonal shad- 
ing to depict the play of sunlight and 
shadow on the water. Measure seven, for 
instance, in the right hand, should be played 
with close finger legato and rolled rather 
than articulated. Observe that, after the 
pause at the end of line three, we go into 
the parallel major key. No shadows here. 
The water dashes in broad sunlight over 
little rocks, giocoso, sportively. Other riv- 
ulets joining the chase swell the volume to 
mezso forte. After the pause in the coda 
we jump abruptly from triplets to quad- 
ruplets, played vivace molto, very viva- 
ciously. Later the little stream is absorbed, 
very quietly, by a larger body of water. 

Besides being tuneful and _ interesting 
pianistically, Rippling Wosters affords a 
good etude in finger dexterity. 


DANSE ECOSSAISE by Frep T, BAKER 


A dance out of bonny Scotland for your 
delectation. The ecossaise is an old dance 
which used to be accompanied by the skirl- 
ing of bagpipes and originally was in 3-2 
or 2-4 time. The modern ecossaise is a 
form of country dance and is in quick 4-4 
or 2-4 time. 

Published -originally in the difficult key 
of G-flat it proved decidedly popular, and 
many will hail its advent in this new and 
easier key of G major. It cannot be too 
often emphasized that rhythm is the very 
life blood of all dance forms. Play the 
piece in the tempo of a schottische about 
M.M. J =132. Roll the arpeggios which 
open the introduction. Where the dance 
proper begins, be sure to play the sixteenth 
notes and the following dotted eighths 
with one sweep of the arm and hand. 
Otherwise the effect is apt to be stilted if 
not really clumsy. 

In playing the second theme in D ma- 
jor be sure the upper voice is sustained, 
while the alto moves downward. The third 
theme in E minor should be played with 
pomposity, fortiss‘mo and sustained, but 
well accented. Observe the wedge shaped 
accents appearing in this theme. The 
mark A calls for an accent with extra 
emphasis. The double-dotted notes in the 
left hand on line three of this page give 
to the following sixteenth notes almost 
the effect of grace notes. 

Try to achieve in this place the care- 
free abandon of a rustic dance without 
sacrificing the all-important Bo ah 
of rhythm. 


BALLET FROM FAUST by Gounop 


With each successive generation the airs 
from Gounod’s “Faust” seem to find fresh 


THE 


favor, and the ballet music fror 

mortal opera is no exception. As 
its purely musical charm it afforc 
and student fine study in vario 
attacks and in the up and down s 
the arm. The tempo indication is 
maestoso, which of course means 
ately fast and dignified in charact 
us digress for a moment to discuss 
ter of technical attack in a p 
character, which makes a pri 
to the emotions of the player. 

Simply to feel emotion is not 
One must have the technic to exp 
emotion in terms of the piano. Mar 
players and some older ones exper 
entire gamut of emotion at the |} 
and the stubborn piano stolidly rei 
sponse until the proper keyboard 
are used. In other words, all mu 
fects, aside from the most elemer 
matter how subtle, emotional or in 
their inspiration, must of mechar 
cessity be reduced to terms of 
attack before they will come out 
piano. Great artists, it is true, 
think in terms of technical attac 
playing concerts at the piano. 
cause they are masters of prope 
at the keyboard. When technica 
are mastered they become once 
all natural gestures, as instinctiv 
act of breathing. An emotion or it 
stinctively followed by the prop 
nical gesture and so communicate 
piano. The choice of technical 
used in interpreting this Gounod 
of utmost importance and will ric 
thoughtful consideration on the pe 
performer or student. 

The rhythmical “swing” of # 
music should be established in tht 
troductory measures. To produce 
act shade of rhythmical and ton 
tion one should employ a sharp 
of the arm on the second beat of t 
ure, followed by a sustained do 
on the third beat which is tied ov 
first half of the final count as | 


(The arrows show wp and down 
Now play the measure as show! 
which uses only downstroke, and 
lifeless and uninteresting the rhy 
a result. ' 

The theme begins in measure t 
two-note phrases which should b 
off very sharply with the drop 
The second note of each phrase | 
shortened almost to a sixteenth — 
it were written as follows: 


In measure four, the six 
ing on the last beat in the 
best played with minimum fin 


(Continued on page 5: 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI AS ANDREA 
CHENIER 


An 


ELISABETH RETHBERG AS MADAMA 
BUTTERFLY 


n American Operatic 


Account of the Extraordinary Accomplishments of the Ravinia Opera @ompany 


JULIA CLAUSSEN AS DELILAH 


and its Benefactor 


By GLenn Dittarp GUNN 


Although the Ravinia Opera will be inactive till next year, 


MAGINE a park set on the shores of 
a great inland sea, its lawns verdant, 
its every vista inviting. Imagine an 

cient and weathered pavilion set amid 

wering elms and maples so that it seems 
part of the grove. Picture these trees 
tk against the sunset glow, black and 
isty in the moonlight or vaguely etched 
ainst the stars. Then, in such a setting, 
lagine Archibaldo’s gorgeous aria, or 
ora and Avito on the battlements of his 
stle, or Romeo’s hymn to the moonlit 
zht with a real moon shining softly 
ross the auditorium. Such is Ravinia, 

é institution that makes Chicago the 

nter of the world’s major opera during 

é summer months. 

Because he is a friend of Ravinia’s 

tron, Louis Eckstein, and because many 
its major artists, like Elisabeth Reth- 

rg, Luerezia Bori and Giovanni Marti- 

Ili, come from the Metropolitan, in which, 

itil this past season, he has played such 

| important role, Otto H. Kahn makes 

s annual pilgrimage to Ravinia, “in 

der,” so he says, “that I may really 

ar the Metropolitan artists.” 

For this old wooden auditorium is just 

hat he describes it to be, “the Stradivarius 

all theaters.” Its acoustics are match- 
ss. Its dull brown rafters, its gabled 
iling of board and shingle, the planks 
its floor and the stained timbers of its 

Oscenium are so many parts of a reso- 

int chamber that magnifies the beauty even 

f such a voice as Mme. Rethberg’s or 

mplifies the thrilling trumpetings of 

jartinelli. 

Such are the physical assets of Ravinia. 


Aesthetic Resources 

"TS ARTISTIC assets are not less im- 
_ pressive. The Metropolitan, the Chi- 
io Civic and the operas of Paris and 
russels send their most important singers 
this “opera house in the woods.” The 
hicago Symphony Orchestra—one of the 
istly celebrated ensembles of the world— 
Tves Ravinia for its symphonic pro- 
fams under the leadership of Eric De 
amarter, and plays for the opera per- 
Wmances under Genaro Pappi, Louis 
lasselmans, or Wilfred Pelletier. In 
era house, European or American, have 
heard an orchestra to equal this. 


no 


These are of the reasons for 
Ravinia’s fame. Others were tersely 
stated by James O’Donnel Bennett in a 
recent issue of a Chicago daily. 

“At Ravinia there is no plush and no 
gilding. 

“No society, no overdressing, no snob- 
bery. 

“There no remote 
intermissions, no extravagant prices.” 

The atmosphere is one of delightful in- 
fermality. But it is the informality that 
derives from a common interest in beauty, 
not the informality of inconsiderateness. 
The people who gather here nightly seven 
times a week for opera and on Sunday and 
Thursday afternoons for symphony con- 
certs come from every walk in life, from 
every part of Chicago and its suburbs, 
from all the North Shore communities as 
far north as Milwaukee, from adjacent 
states. They come by trolley, by train 
and car, traveling twenty-three miles from 
the center of Chicago—no great distance 
in that vast and outspread city—to this 
sylvan retreat of the muse on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. 


some 


are seats, no long 
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EDWARD JOHNSON AS PETER IBBETSON 


Wylecca 


interest in the project has not diminished in the West. 


The Perfect Setting 

NCE arrived the opera-goers” find 

none of the pomp and circumstance 
of winter opera. They stroll comfortably 
under the trees. They smoke and chat 
until the trumpet calls them to their places 
in the auditorium. The American habit of 
talking through all symphonic preludes and 
interludes at opera is not encouraged at 
Ravinia. Occasionally some _ uninitiated 
patron of Winter opera mistakes the over- 
tures as a signal for conversation. But 
even these calloused souls fall under the 
Ravinia spell, surrender to the Ravinia at- 
mosphere, and learn to listen to the op- 
eratic address as a whole compounded of 
song, symphony and drama—the latter ele- 
ment in lesser degree because even here 
the American prejudice against intelligi- 
bility in the matter of operatic texts has 
not been overcome. 

They still sing in foreign languages at 
Ravinia. But not because the vernacular 
has not been: tried. Twenty years ago a 
great lover of opera, Louis Eckstein, ac- 
quired control of Ravinia. It had func- 
tioned some five years as a center for 
summer symphony. Walter Damrosch and 


THE OPERA HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


the New York Symphony had dedicated it 
in 1906. For several seasons Dr. Dam- 
rosch had come for the whole or for part 
of the summer. Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer and 
the Minneapolis Symphony had had a 
share in these earlier seasons. There had 
not been a great deal of interest. 


Eckstein’s Planning 

HEN Eckstein, an ardent opera 
lover, took charge of Ravinia, he 

had a few fellow directors who still 
wanted symphony. He bought them out 
promptly, purchased the park—which he 
has since deeded, with certain drastic re- 
strictions, to the village of Highland Park 
in which municipality it is located—and all 
the stock and properties of the company. 
Having acquired control Mr. Eckstein put 
into practice his theory that Americans 
loved opera, had developed an intelligent 
appreciation of it and needed only a chance 
to hear and understand it and they would 
flock to it. So he engaged as many 
routined native or English-speaking artists 
as he could find and tried to induce the 
public to listen to opera in a language 
which they could understand. He failed. 
Ravinia is situated in the midst of Chi- 
most prosperous and (perhaps) 
most cultured suburbs. The North Shore 
communities reflect the college atmosphere. 
One of them is the home of a famous unhi- 
versity. Now nowhere is music less re- 
spected or less understood than in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. As Dr. John 
Erskine has said, “The American public 
schools teach the children to music 
and the colleges teach them to despise it.” 
Mr. Eckstein soon learned that Americans 
do not love opera—that is well-to-do, col- 
lege-bred Americans. So he changed his 


cago’s 


love 


plan. He borrowed the greatest singers 
from the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Civic. He banished the English language 
from Ravinia. 


Immediately he succeeded. For Ameri- 
still loving opera not at all and 
understanding it as little as they love it, 
came to stars, while 
multitude of Italians who love their own 
opera and some French and German opera, 
and the Jews, who love all opera and all 


cans, 


hear the Chicago's 
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music passionately, 
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kinds of 
crowds. 


came in 


The “Loop” Millionaire 


ORTUNATELY Louis Eckstein has 

the wealth to do as he pleases. Ameri- 
cans would be interested to know how he 
acquired his vast holdings of Chicago 
“loop” real estate; how he developed the 
group of magazines which he recently 
merged with the McCall publications; how 
he built up the chain of drug stores that 
he sold not long since to Liggetts; how 
he acquired control of other wide-spread, 
money-producing enterprises. 

Eckstein’ will not tell them. . Fihancially 
he is a man of mystery. His name ‘appears 
on the boards of directors of some of 
Chicago’s strongest banks. His reputation 
as a real estate operator is such that his 
word on values is considered final in Chi- 
cago. But how he “got his start,’ by what 
steps he rose to his present unassailable 
position in Chicago’s financial world, no 
one can say. 

He first appeared in Milwaukee, where 
he admits having played second fiddle in 


the resident orchestra, he won’t say how 


many years ago. But he confesses that 
the life of the professional musician. held 
for him no such prospects of financial re- 
ward as measured up to his ambition. So 
one next heard of him as confidential secre- 
tary to a railroad president and his first 
adventure in real estate—which seems now 
to form the foundation of his fortune— 
was most unfortunate. For to please his 
employer he purchased on time two lots 
in the suburb of River Forest, held them 
for forty years and sold them for half 
of what it cost to keep them. 

Eckstein offers to prove that he has 
been a professional musician. He has 
challenged General Charles G. Dawes, his 
friend and neighbor, to play flute, as extra 
man, with the Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia, to his own second fiddle. General 
Dawes compromises by contributing to the 
Ravinia guarantee. 


“Good Business’ that Loses Money 


ITH THE same executive ability 
that earned him his millions Eck- 
stein directs affairs at Ravinia. He plans 
the season. He engages the artists. He 
arranges the repertoire which is a com- 
plicated affair involving artists’ contracts, 
the number of performances each must 
have, the taste of the public, and the box 
ofice—for Eckstein does not lose money 
casually, generous as he is known to be. 
He is, in short, the lowest paid im- 
presario in opera and, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, the most able of the whole 
lot. For he donates his services, guaran- 
tees the artists’ contracts and, at the end 
of the season, pays the deficit. 
Fortunately Mr. Eckstein has the wealth 
to do with Ravinia as he pleases. It has 
cost him a million dollars in twenty years. 
It would require an endowment of seven 
millions to pay its annual deficit which 
last year was nearly three hundred thou- 
sand. Remember Eckstein loves opera. 
He might endow picture galleries or build 
libraries or own a yacht. It would cost 
little more than his generous patronage of 


opera which in turn has enriched the lives 
of millions and furthered the culture and 
the prestige of the city that gave him his 
wealth. 

Ravinia, then, today operates on the 
plan of the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Civic, and is also on the cultural level of 
these distinguished homes of art. Eck- 
stein has enlarged his season to ten weeks 
and three days. He has expanded his 
repertoire until it matches the thirty-seven 
or forty operas given annually by those 
institutions. 

He brought to Ravinia such artists as 
Scotti, _Didur, Muzio, Raisa, 


Lazzari. He began to, prodage 
He discovered “Marowf:” He 
revived “The Bartered Bride.” Hé pro- 
duced “La Rondine.” He made tentative 
experiments in translated opera and gave 
a gorgeous English version of “Lohengrin” 
of which the American public would have 
naught; for like every other intelligent 
lover of opera Mr. Eckstein believes that 
opera is music and drama or perhaps even 
drama and music, but in any event words 
and music with the usual necessity for 
intelligibility of the words. 


berg, 
novelties. 


Opera in the Vernacular 


INALLY, noting the enormous success 

of Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson,” he 
returned to his first ideal and tried a native 
work in the vernacular, Ravinia patrons 
were now ready for the experiment. They 
discovered that song, even operatic song, 
is an address to the listener compounded 
of words and music and meant to be 
understood. They were made totally un- 
conscious of the language as a problem or 
a prejudice by the expert diction and enun- 
ciation of such great singing actors as 
Edward Johnson, Lucrezia Bori, Florence 
Macbeth and the rest of the expert cast 
which for the most part was that which 
presented the work in New York.’ 

That is Ravinia’s latest chapter. There 
have been many others. Some are con- 
cerned with such pretentious and porten- 
tous novelties as Respighi’s “Sunken Bell.” 
Some merely echo the triumphs of Reth- 
berg’s Elsa and Aida, Bori’s Manon (in 
either version), Chamlee’s Marouf, Laz- 
zaris <Archibaldo, Martinelli’s Radames 
and Chénicr that have sounded in other 
theaters. But all gain something distinctive 
from the Ravinia atmosphere. 

If Ravinia were located anywhere in 
Europe it would be a Mecca, a Bayreuth. 
But it is in America and in Chicago, of all 
places. It is the shrine where our own 
people may gather summer after summer, 
on the shores of their own -waters. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
GUNN’S ARTICLE. 

1. Tell of the origin of Ravinia. 

2. What is distinctive about the atmos- 
phere at Ravinia? 

3. What failures did Eckstein meet with 
in the first few years of his Ravinia 
sponsorship? 

4. Name ten famous opera stars who 
have sung at Ravinia. 

5. What are three comparatively new 
operas Eckstein has had produced? 


Keeping Time 


By StstER Mary CHARLES 


KEEPING time is one of the most im- 
perative requirements of a musical per- 
formance. This does not mean an ab- 
solute adherence to the tick of the metro- 
nome, but a close clinging to some cor- 
rectly chosen tempo which gives the 
piece a certain rhythmic distinction. 

The tempo of Dvorak’s Largo from the 
“Symphony from the New World” would 
be entirely unsuitable for his Humoreske. 


Both, nevertheless, have variatiohs in 
tempo which all but the expressionless 
players must feel; yet they have a funda- 
mental rhythm’ which gives these pieces 
their distinctive character. 

Accelerating or retarding the tempo, if 
done by an artist, does not mean playing 
out of time; it has nothing to do with 
the halting and’ stammering of the 
bungler. Thus, playing out of time may 
be a virtue in one and a fault in another. 


Easton, 
Kingston, Bori, Johnson, Martinelli, Rethz. 


A Half Pytillion ‘Dolla in 
Musical Scholarships 


mE By Ros Roy Peery 


The Delta Group 


N MISSISSIPPI, Gutr Park CoLrgcE 

_at Gulfport offers one scholarship of 
$200 a year, with possible renewal for one 
additional year. Himt_~Man. CoLiece, Clin- 
ton, offers one competitive scholarship of 
$108 to vocal students. Muississippt Wo- 
MAN’S COLLEGE at Hattiesburg has _thir- 
teen partial scholarships with a combined 
value of $2,200. The University or Mis- 
sissippr offers six scholarships having an 
estimated total of $470. WuitwortH CoL- 
LEGE at Brookhaven gives $250 in scholar- 
ship aid each year. 

CENTENARY CoLLEGE of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, announces three full scholar- 
ships of $180 each, open to freshmen, and 
partial scholarships totaling $250 to ad- 
vanced students. For the current year 
the SopHir Newcoms CoLLeGeE For Wo- 
MEN, New Orleans, has given ten scholar- 
ships varying in value from full tuition to 
$100 per year, in addition to a regular fund 
of $250. Funds of $250 each are given 
annually at Louistana CoLteceE, Pineville, 
and Lourstana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 


We Start “West” 


N TEXAS, AmartLto CoLLEGE oF 

Music at Amarillo distributes $350 
among several winners in a yearly contest. 
Baytor COLLEGE FoR WoMeEN, Belton, has 
an annual scholarship fund of $250. 
Kipp-Kry CoLitecGeE AND CONSERVATORY at 
Sherman offers one full scholarship of 
$300 to a violin student. The Lou Morris 
CoLLecE at Jacksonville offers two scholar- 
ships of $90 each to first year students. 
SoutHERN Meruonpist University at Dal- 
las has two music scholarships aggregat- 
ing $335 yearly. SouTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
sity, Georgetown, and Texas Woman’s 
CotiecE, Fort Worth, have annual grants 
of $250. WesTerN Texas State TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE at Canyon has three full 
scholarships estimated at $100 each. 

Figures from six schools of Arkansas 
are at hand. Crntrat CoLiecre, Conway, 
distributes $250 annually to worthy stu- 
dents. The CoLrteceE oF THE Ozarks at 
Clarksville has two cash scholarships of 
$125 each, and in addition four scholar- 
ships for musical work which are valued 
at $315 annually. The DonatH Music 
ScuHoot at Helena is this year giving full 
and partial scholarships, having an esti- 
mated value of $1,392, to eighteen pupils. 
HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
Arkadelphia, divides $250 annually be- 
tween three pupils who meet the require- 
ments prescribed by the National Associa- 
tion of Music Schools. Ten partial 
scholarships, valued at $1,000, are offered 
annually at Ouacuita CoLiecr, also at 
Arkadelphia. The University or ARKAN- 
sas, Fayetteville, divides $250 annually be- 
tween one piano student and one voice 
student. 

OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Chic- 
kasha, makes no charge for tuition in the 
Fine Arts Department, in which are en- 
rolled about three hundred students for 
this year. Consequently this represents 
the equivalent of three hundred scholar- 
ships equal in value to a year’s instruc- 
tion in music. OxLaAHomaA City UNIVER- 
sity at Oklahoma City offers five partial 
scholarships of $50 each. Puitirrs Unt- 
versity at Enid has a scholarship fund 
estimated at about $1,700, distributed 
among some thirty-five pupils. The Uni- 
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VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA at Norma 
nounces sixteen full scholarships 
each, and thirty-two partial sch 
in smaller amounts, with a combi 
of $2,600, also, several fellowshi 
graduate students varying from 
$700 per year. The Untversity or T 
at Tulsa has an annual fund of $250, 


In the Alleghenies 

N WEST VIRGINIA, Beraany 
LEGE at Bethany awarded five sch 
ships aggregating $300 to music stud 
during the first semester of 1931-1 
Morris Harvey CoLiece at Barbours 
has an annual fund of $250 for scholai 
purposes. 
Kentucky lists four colleges givi 
to music students. Berea Cort 
Berea distributes $250 each year to y 
pupils. EastTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS’ COoLLEGE, Richmond, 
three scholarships of $64 each to ty 
classmen. GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 
Georgetown has an annual grant of § 
Murray State Teacuers’ CoLLeG 
Murray offered during the current 
thirty scholarships in practical music 
ing a combined value of $1,080, a 
this being determined by competitive 
amination. 


In the “I Will” City 
N THE MIDDLE WEST, the ci 
Chicago offers the music student s 
did opportunities. The AMmERrIcAN Co? 
VATORY announces sixty full scholar 
valued at $40,000, and one hundre¢ 
fifty partial grants totalling $30,000. EF 
ConsERVATORY gives annually, for a ¢ 
tion of ten months, twenty-five full sc 
ships valued at $7,500, twenty-five 
scholarships with total value of $3,75 
twenty-five quarter scholarships 
$1,875, to students of outstanding 
The Curicaco ConsEeRvATORY furnishe 
tion to thirty-seven pupils, having a 
timated value of $4,440. Cuicaco } 
CAL COLLEGE awarded one hund 
eight free scholarships during the c 
year, having an estimated cash val 
approximately $70,000, these hav 
granted by competitive examination 
further award is made each year — 
student to study in Germany, all t 
and living expenses paid. 2 
Cuicaco Prano Convece offers 
scholarships valued at about ae 
fifty partial scholarships worth 
mately $1,750. Corumpia Scxc 
Music, while not making any fot 
of scholarships, does grant free and 
tial scholarships in deserving cases, 
Musica Dramatic CONSERVATORY ¢ 
five full scholarships with total val 
$1,000 and ten partial grants of $100 
NEILison’s Musicat CoLLEGe awar' 
partial scholarships of $100 each. 
woop Music ScHoot provides nun 
scholarships for the regular term, 
by competitive auditions and con 
one hour of private instruction 
Summer session scholarships are a 
able. 
Data is available from fifteen Ilin 
stitutions in addition to the Chicag 
port. Braptey Potytecunic Instr 
Peoria, has one fund of $250 for’ 
scholarship purposes. CARTHAGE | 
at Carthage offers no specific m 
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igh Lights 


Kalkbrenner in England 
HEN Kalkbrenner visited England, 


| however, he was not at first re- 
d with great cordiality. He inter- 
ed the conductor of the Bath Concerts 


regard to an engagement. But he 


‘told that “the young ladies of Eng- 
[were now such proficient performers 
he pianoforte that they could be but 


interested in any importation from 
. 


ce, a country by no means famous for 
oduction of ability in that particular 


ever, Kalkbrenner, with ready wit, 
that, as he was traveling for im- 
ement as well as fame, he should be 
ly eratified by any advantage he might 
We from his fair competitors in this 


| s therefore engaged without ad- 
sing and with no friendly support, but 
fade a complete success and was en- 
1 to commence his career in London. 
Ing the remainder of his stay in Eng- 
, Ireland and Scotland he was received 
- enthusiasm. 

one regards this pianist as a prede- 
sr of Chopin and not strictly as a con- 
jorary (he was born twenty-two years 


in the World’s Famous 


By FLORENCE LEONARD 


Part II 


before Chopin) one will find material of 
considerable interest in some of his Studies. 
Op. 126 contains a study on “wrist chords,” 
with other Etudes expressing his romantic 
temperament, his dramatic tendencies, and 
still other compositions which show in- 
genuity and imagination. Op. 143, Vol. 1, 
also contains certain interesting Etudes— 
again with chords and octaves. Op. 20 
need not yet be discarded from the list of 
a teacher who needs variety of material. 


Praised by Beethoven 

RAMER whose masterly Etudes re- 

main the chief heritage which he left 
to posterity was of a different type from 
either Clementi or Kalkbrenner. He 
played the violin at four years of age, but 
was attracted more to the piano, and ex- 
perimented with chord-making on an old 
piano in the attic of his father’s house in- 
stead of practicing his violin. The father 
and mother, happening to overhear him, 
were so pleased with his harmonies that 
they permitted him to work at the piano. 
They were living in London and Clementi, 
naturally, was sought as teacher when the 
boy was twelve years old. But before 
this he had appeared at a benefit concert. 


CI 


x Pianoforte 


Haydn, when in London, took a great 
fancy to him, and he came to know Bee- 
thoven when giving concerts in Vienna. 

Beethoven admired his Etudes and 
praised his playing above that of all his 
contemporaries, and the story goes that 
when some years later Hummel heard him 
play Beethoven in London, he rushed to 
him, kissed him on both cheeks, and cried 
out, “Never till now have I heard Bee- 
thoven.” 

Moscheles wrote of Cramer that he had 
a fine delicacy, velvety touch and lovely 
singing tone, like breathing from the 
sweet south.” Other critics praised his 
“nerfect legato from his bent fingers.” He 
was devoted to his piano and would often 
play until two or three in the morning. 
Plainly, he was a personality of more depth 
and dignity than either Clementi or Kalk- 
brenner, and this personality speaks in his 
Etudes. 

In London Cramer was a personage. He 
was director of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra there at the time when the name “Ju- 
piter” was bestowed on Mozart’s “C major 
Symphony.” He was there to introduce 
the young Mendelssohn to the London au- 
dience, and Mendelssohn wrote home, “Old 
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John Cramer led me to the pianoforte as 
if I were a young lady.” 


“Glorious John” 


RAMER was there to meet Liszt, in 

1840, and appear with him in concert. 
“Glorious John,” aged 70, and the “Young 
Lion,” aged 17, gave a joint concert. Liszt, 
in what would now be called a character- 
istic “gesture,” played a duet with “Glori- 
ous John,’ and ‘then proceeded to play 
many Cramer Etudes. In 1853 Cramer 
was guest of honor at a dinner in London, 
at which he played “with soul, passion and 
profound melancholy” the C minor Fan- 
tasia of Mozart. 

Cramer was largely self-taught in both 
playing and composition. “His own style,” 
it is said, “and his study of singing in the 
Italian School” (perhaps also his childish 
struggles with the violin!) “inspired him to 
legato in touch and to grace and expression 
in melodic phrases, making the piano sing.” 

His warm-hearted disposition and liberal 
interest in all talents helped to foster warm- 
hearted memories of the man. 1 

Hummel who had at the time a remark- 

able vogue which one can scarcely under- 
stand today appears, as one looks back 
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This group of world-famous virtuosi rep- 
resents a large majority of the eminent 
pianists ofall time. The powerful effect of 
the influence of Czerny is thus manifested 
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over the intervening years, to have had 
little magnetism in either personality or 
composition. The three prominent names 
in this period remain Clementi, Kalk- 
brenner, Cramer. 


The Right Finger at the Right Time 
Kee CZERNY (1791-1857) was prob- 


ably the most famous writer of Etudes 
as yet known to the musical world. He 
had, however, no individual system of posi- 
tion for hand and finger, nor had he a 
special system of movement. He made 
fingering g, that is, the choice of the finger 
which is to be used, the leading idea of his 
work. And he depended also on many 
repetitions of the same exercise to bring 
about the required skill. 

His systematizing of results obtained up 
to his time—points of. modern virtuosity 
being included in this systematization— 
is one of the remarkable characteristics of 
his work. Another trait is that of making 
the actual musical material simple, so that 
the mind may be given as completely as 
possible to the technical problem. But it 
was not the way of using the finger on 
which he relied for gymnastic training. It 
was rather the many repetitions of a fig- 
ure with the correct fingering which was 
for him the essential. 

Louis Plaidy (1810-1874) who gave the 
first good exposition of a theory of touch 
advocated the higher elbow, slightly higher 
than the keyboard, with a level line through 
the back of the hand and the first joint. 
The knuckles must not break this line by 
protruding. The two end joints must be 
rounded. The first joint was the joint 
which played. The tone was made by 
striking, except that in mezzo-staccato the 
finger pressed heavily and the forearm 


Ghe Plechanical Side of Piano Playing 


By 1s 


IN AN OBITUARY notice of Franz Liszt 
in a London music magazine, was men- 
tioned the fact that at the age of twelve, 
Liszt, already famous as a wonder-child, 
was taken to Czerny for lessons. The lat- 
ter immediately set him to work on five- 
finger exercises and other purely mechan- 
ical technical studies, very much to the 
boy’s disgust. “But” continued the biog- 
rapher, “that was just what the young 
highflyer needed.” 

Porpora, the great singing teacher, told 
one aspirant to “Go practice fourths for 
a year, and then return to me.” This is 
like the advice given by a famous artist 
who said to a disciple, “Go and draw gate- 
posts for a while.” Now neither of these 
stories may be really true, although both 
are printed in the lives of the singer and 
painter mentioned. There is, however, a 
vitally fundamental truth underlying 
both; and that is that purely mechanical 
ability is at the foundation of all artistic 
excellence. 

A noted writer, famous the world over 
for his literary productions which are 
among the greatest of our titnes, recently 
came to these shores to lecture. He took 
a six-week course in our language and in- 
sisted on lecturing in English. He may 
have had a beautiful message for us all; 
his ideas may have been capable of giving 
pleasure and exaltation and light; but the 
lectures ended prematurely, as they ex- 
cited only sympathy—-where they did not 
provoke _ ridicule. He _ possessed the 
thoughts, the ideas and the sentiments, 
but lacked the mechanical power to convey 
them to his hearers. The pianist who is 
poorly equipped mechanically is in the 
same condition. Mechanism without feel- 
ing or thought is unsatisfactory enough, 


lifted slightly. Staccato was played from 
the wrist, and a soft staccato had “a quick 
withdrawal of the finger also.” THe said, 
“Some virtuosi play staccato with the arm, 
but this must not be imitated by the 
pupils.” 

In the scale the hands were to be 
turned inward a little and the arm held 
slightly away from the body. “The thumb 
must already lie under the second finger 
when it (the second finger) strikes.” “The 
thumb must always be carried over the 
keys.” 


The Lowered Wrist 

ITH A successor of Plaidy, Kontski 

(1817-1899), a new idea of touch 
appeared. This was gained through a new 
position. Instead of bent fingers and hori- 
zontal hand or hand rising to a higher 
wrist, he used a lower wrist than any pre- 
decessor, and carried the fingers nearly 
straight. For he-held that the tip was not 
sufficiently sensitive and made a dry tone. 
So to make his tone he drew the finger 
forward (not toward the palm), pressing 
far down, so that the hammer touched the 
string gently. This he called caressando. 

It is interesting to note that this move- 
ment is a gliding similar to that of Bach, 
but in the opposite direction. 

With Kontski, as an innovator, perceiving 
new ways of tone making, must be grouped 
two others, Marx (1795-1866) and Thal- 
berg (1812-1871). 

The ideas of Marx were not presented 
in a system of playing or of teaching, but 
are scattered here and there through his 
works on nineteenth century music, Bee- 
thoven and Bach. He felt that players 
lacked the true connection between finger 
and feeling. ‘Each finger must be able 
to seize the emotional tone by itself, with 


but it is preferable to feeling and senti- 
ment where there is an obvious inability 
to present them to others in a way in 
which they can be understood. 

Ask piano pupils why five-finger exer- 
cises are used, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine will answer, “To make the 
fingers limber.” (The thousandth one will 
say, “search me.”) This, most emphatical- 
ly, is not what the five-finger exercise is 
for. Young fingers are limber enough—too 
limber in fact. The finger exercise is, 
first, to strengthen the muscles of the 
fingers, and second, and most important 
of all, to gain mental control over the 
fingers that they may move rapidly and 
correctly at the command’ of the will. 
Take the finger progression indicated by 
the following figures :— 

M2 B\ AY SrtrAis SIs mal 
This is the simplest of finger movements 
and does not require much control. The 
difficulty is multiplied many times when 
this progression is attempted :— 

Sut 2a Oe i eee 
And the next one is still more difficult :— 


L. 2a4 3. hee 2 eel: 
It is not necessary to multiply examples. 
These will serve to illustrate the chief 


use of the exercise. These exercises how- 
ever are not sufficient, and, while they fill 
a large place in elementary study, they 
are inferior in many respects to the Mason 
Two-Finger Exercises. But all finger ex- 
ercises, of whatever kind, with their 
transpositions and different species, are 
for the same purpose—finger control; and 
they must be practiced regularly and con- 
stantly for a long time. Scales and ar- 
peggios are included in mechanical work 
for other reasons. They, too, contribute 
considerably to finger control; but their 


the requisite degree of tenderness in accen- 
tuation, of individualization, or of melting 
into the next tone—must, as it were, have a 
soul and independent life of its own, to 
conduct through its nerve the soul of the 
player to the key. The key must be 
felt, not pushed nor struck; it must be 
seized with feeling, as one presses a 
friend’s hand only with sympathy.” To 
this end he advises that the hand be in- 
clined “toward the side of that finger 
which is chiefly engaged nervously.” He 
has no admiration for “a fleet, showy 
style.” The hand, he repeats, should by 
its inclination and weight aid the finger 
in emphasizing the decisive tone. ‘‘Technic 
stands in need of poetry.” 


The “Weight” Idea 


HERE IS found an important principle, 
stated definitely for the first time— 
namely, the application of the weight of 
the hand to tone making. 

Thalberg writes thus of the singing- 
touch, so beautifully exemplified in his 
own playing: “Much is expected of the 
instrument, from which the greatest pos- 
sible volume of tone must be drawn, 
though never by roughly striking the keys, 
but rather by catching them closely and 
deftly and pressing them down with power, 
decision and warmth. For simple, 
tender and graceful melodies, one should 
knead the keys, so to speak ... as with 
a boneless hand; in such strains the keys 
should be felt rather than struck.” 


Introduction to II 
These two players and writers stand out 


conspicuously in a period in which the vari- . 


ous ways of playing may be summed up 
as follows: 


F 


RICKABY 


chief object is to establish the fundamental 
forms that practically all music assumes— 
automatically to learn the “paths” or 
“tracks” that the hands will have to fol- 
low in playing the majority of composi- 
tions that are played: by the rank and file 
of students. 

If all scale and arpeggio passages were 
taken out of piano music, little would 
remain. So these two features of technic 
are emphasized in all the early stages of 
piano work. The scales and arpeggios 
are the multiplication table of piano play- 
ing. When a person has learned the multi- 
plication table, he does not keep on learn- 
ing it. He uses it. Four times four is 
sixteen, and always will be sixteen, not 
only in the table itself, but whenever four 
has to be multiplied by four. The scales 
and arpeggios must be well learned before 
they are encountered much im pieces; then 
they are to be used, and in just the same 
way as they are played in straight scale 
practice. To illustrate, in a composition 
like Paderewski’s Minuct in G, many 
pupils will get along fairly well till 
they reach the scale passage in the 
second part. There they often “fall 
down;” yet it is nothing more than the 
common, every-day scale of G major and 
is fingered just as it could be in practicing 
the scale itself. In the same composition 
the arpeggio at the end is merely the com- 
mon chord of G major and would offer 
no difficulty to any player who had ever 
given the requisite concentrated attention 
to regular arpeggio work. 

No pupil can play scales and arpeggios 
too much in the earlier years of piano 
study; and it is never out of order to 
emphasize the necessity of teachers mak- 
_ing special efforts to compel or cajole or 


THE 


Quiet arm: from Bach to Pl 
Quiet hand: from Bach to Kalk 
Wrist action for staccato: from 
brenner 
Arm action for staccato: o 
later years of the period, b 
taught. : 
Hand position: variable. At 
gers (to tips), knuckles 

in one level line. Later 
was raised, later still, 
Last of all, the hand S 
toward one finger or anothe 
Finger position: variable. F 
must be bent at tips 
slightly rounded; or ce 

be vertical (at Pere 
keys), or stretched oan 
straight. | 
Arrangement of tips: in a s 
line, from 1 to 5—or 
tioned at all! 
Movements made in playing: th 
fingers only, except for wris 
cato and whatever sidewise 
ment of arm was needed to 
distances on the keyboard. — 
Finger movement: lifted (a 
way) in the knuckle and tt 
struck or pressed, or 
—drawn in from the enc 
—drawn in from the fir: 
—drawn outward, 
Except for Thalberg’s “kneadi 
Marx’s weight idea. 


From these groups it is evi 
even from 1685 to 1810, when piane 
ing was in its simplest form, there ' 
royal road to playing, except to be | 
genius. For each teacher or player 
cated his own manner of playing. © 


(Part II to follow) 


. 
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bribe or persuade those stu 
them to practice these technical 
patiently, carefully and reg 
they are in the fingers “for | 
fingers are the most faithful of 
They never “go back” on us; the} 
fail us, provided they have been | 
lously trained to go in the 
paths. f 
All this, of course, has referenc 
elementary work of the pianai§ 
Such work, with advanced students 
approaching the artist stage, ant 2 
artists themselves, will take care oi 
if the foundational work has 
oughly done, and finger co! | 
assured automatic fact. The | 
Brahms, Chopin and Schumann 
sents technical problems for 
usual scale and arpeggio pr f 
seem to provide, but in ray . 
quate enough. 

In the music of thet alt 
Ravel, Debussy, Scott and 
liable to find passages that are | 
light of which the poet speaks— 
The light that never was, on 
Yet, if the fingers have been w 
and are under the best of ‘co 
words, if the fingers have 
with proper thoroughness 
scales, and arpeggios—it will nc 
great difficulty to acquire the 
tively new technic that these 
ers demand. However, to q 
“That is another story.” Only a 
proportion of music pupils: 
bussy, Ravel and Scott plane. 
reach it, their technical 
have to be built with the cal 
means that are available at 
is, the exercise, the scale, and 1 
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— Ghe Education of Adam Henry in Pyusic 


he Graining of a Real Boy 


O ADAM HENRY music was 
something printed either in books 
or on large sized sheets of paper, 
egg-shaped things with long tails 
fence of five wires. Yes, when he 
'to a meeting held in the country 
house on Sunday every month, 
‘people sang, but singing wasn’t 
Music was printed; and as for 
ghistling being music—such a thought 
entered his little head. 
first teacher was Miss Oldmaid— 
ef the old school type—who believed 
the principal duty of the teacher was 
ch the Three R’s with a little geog- 
¢ and history thrown in—or thrown 
e pupils. She had a high pitched 
yoice; so perhaps it was just as well 
she didn’t teach “music.” 
relic of the past was succeeded by 
Urban. Now we admit Miss Urban 
d good judgment—it might better 
led good indifference, for she be- 
these “country kids” wouldn’t ap- 
te music—as she knew and loved it 
two-step, the “blues,” jazz, and the 
sloppy, sentimental songs, modernly 
dus. And so a kind Providence saved 
youngsters from such a musical edu- 
during Miss Urban’s brief incum- 
or we should like to say “incum- 


She had a System 
was now “eight going on 
e,”” when Miss Smith began her 
a teacher. She was a teachers’ 
graduate where the course in 
had been taught in the same 
| by the same teacher for fifteen 
more. The method was some- 
t, but Miss Smith didn’t know 
jeved it was the way—the 
teach public school music, 
k. She admired her teacher, 
her in awe because of her 
ledge of music; she knew 
e name and birthplace of each 
t twenty musicians. She knew 
; of at least a dozen operas— 
operas, where they were first 
d all about their composers. 
y, very wise in music, and 
was one of her ardent dis- 
mnsequéntly, she too taught 
om the music book—and the 
d “music” from the five 


-as Adam still considered it. 


[Through the Window 
PERSON just outside the 
use with windows open the 
m would have sounded, in part, 
e what here follows: 


ile fis 
what key?” 
! What key?” 


(Oo ma-a-am!” 


“No ma-a-am!” 

is it?” 

pee spoke Adam: “I think 
NG, 

ashamed of you. No! (with 
temper). Can’t you see— 
had that two weeks ago. 
n! Read.” (Not enough 
- to be called a chorus). 
sol, sol, m-e-e, fa, fa, 
dooooh.” Evidently they 


By 


Re O:Bae Rod CiieAsR eK 


Here we have an author of pedagogical material, who has taken the case 
of a hypothetical student and has indicated how he may be trained in 
various fields. His articles on the education of Adam Henry in many 
fields of training have been published in various American periodicals, 


read it, as they would read from any other 
book. 

A few other exercises of the same type 
and then she let them sing these exercises. 
This she seemed to regard as a special priv- 
ilege, for it was generally preceded by 
the permission: “Now children, you may 
sing it.” And, though there were certain 
vocal sounds produced, these were fre- 
quently interrupted by such expressions 
as “Stop! Stop!” (fortissimo, staccato). 
“Don’t you see that’s a dotted eighth?” 


How Music “Gets in” 


HEN SHE told them that as they 
looked at the page of the book 
they must think how each printed note 
sounded, Pat remarked, in a semi-audible 
whisper, “Sure, an’ she wants us to hear 
what we see! What d’ye think o’ that!” 
Adam openly expressed his doubt when 
he asked: “Say, Miss Smith, music gets 
into us through our ears, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, I guess you might say it does.” 

“Well, then, why do you try to get it 
into us through our eyes?” 

Either the teacher did not understand 
this question, or did not know how to an- 
swer it, or, what was more likely, thought 
Adam was “slamming” her teaching, for 
she commanded him, “Close your book, 
and don’t you dare sing another note this 
lesson!” (Which really was quite a re- 
lief to Adam.) 

Miss Smith taught music as she taught 
spelling or number combinations or gram- 
mar. Enjoy it? Most certainly not, and, 
since children’s interests are to a large ex- 
tent a matter of psychic contagion, the 
children surely did not like “music.” 

Then came Miss Best. Yes, she, too, 
had been graduated recently from a 
teachers’ college where she, too, had studied 
music. But, whatever she may have been 
taught in this study, she preserved from 
it the best, the most pedagogical, and, with 
common sense and an understanding of 
children and a love for music, adapted her 
teaching of this art to her pupils. Some 
day many teachers will realize that the 
logical is not always the psychological. 
Doubtless it is logical to intellectualize 
music—both vocal and instrumental. Psy- 
chologically it is far more a matter of the 
heart than the head to appeal to and cul- 
tivate the feelings, the emotions, rather 
than the intellect, especially with children. 


Music Herself Joins the Class 


T WAS in her second week of teach- 
ing in this school that Miss Best 
started her course in music. She had 
brought her portable phonograph, and, 
without saying anything about music or 
the instrument or the selections, she 
played—without comment—first a rousing 
march, then a simple folk song, and then 
a familiar hymn sung by a quartet. No, 
she didn’t say a word even about rhythm, 
melody and harmony; but she watched the 
little listeners studiously. 
The children all cried out: “Oh! play 
another please! Just one more, please!” 
“No, not today. Maybe tomorrow.” 


Wise teacher! Education consists in 
making mental changes (which surely in- 
clude the emotional changes), and desire 
is the foundational starter for such a 
change. 

This is not a treatise on the method of 
teaching music to children. Such aids can 
be found elsewhere in print. But we do 
want to touch on a few of the high lights 
of Miss Best’s teaching. 

In “The Education of Henry Adams” 
we are told that, when this great historian 
was studying and gaining more by “acci- 
dental” education than from university 
courses, he “supposed that, except musi- 
cians,.every one thought Beethoven a bore” 
but that one day “he was surprised to notice 
that his mind followed the movement of a 
symphony. He could not have been more 
astonished had he suddenly read a new 
language. Among the marvels of educa- 
tion this was the most marvelous. A new 
sense burst out like a flower in his 
Life were 

Now Adam Henry’s musical awakening 
was no less surprising to him—a child 
mind. A new field, an emotional life of 
satisfying pleasure, had opened up to him 
when this new teacher started her course 
in music. 


Hunting Music 


“c HAT IS music?” she asked the 
children one day, and the reply 
came, “Nice sounds.” 

“Well,” laughed Miss Best, “you may 
be right,’ and then and there she sug- 
gested that some fine day that spring they 
take a musical walk. 

So, instead of bending over their desks 
in a closed-in building, they started for the 
“open spaces.” 

They listened to the song of a meadow- 
lark. Adam said he knew four different 
songs of this feathered singer, and that 
morning they heard two of these songs. 
There were songs of a few other birds; 
they listened to the faint rustling of the 
leaves, and, when they came to the brook, 
they experimented in changing its song by 
moving the stones and dropping into it 
large rocks. They heard the sheep bleat, 
a cow moo and, best of all, a donkey bray. 
The question arose and was discussed as 
to whether some of these sounds were 
music, but Pat thought he had settled the 
question when he declared, “That donkey’s 
music is nature’s slide trombone. My 
uncle Mike plays on one in the city band.” 
And he was Irishly indignant when the 
children asked, “Plays on what? <A don- 
key or a trombone? And what’s a trom- 
bone anyway?” 

Miss Best saw an opportunity and used 
it. She sent for a few illustrated cata- 
logues from music houses and let the chil- 
dren enjoy looking at the pictures. She 
then, so far as her somewhat limited col- 
lection of phonograph records allowed, ac- 
quainted the children with the sounds of 
several of the different instruments. 

She had her own ideas as to the evolu- 


tion in music appreciation from the simple 
rhythmic songs for the primary tots with 
marching, clapping and other hand and 
arm movements, up to expressions of ad- 
vanced harmony in the upper grades. But 
this was a rural school of mixed grades, 
and it would be difficult to evolve such a 
“course.” 


Give Us Opera 


NE DAY Adam remarked: “Why 
don’t you give us grand opera, Miss 
Best?” 

“Why, Adam! What do you know 
about grand opera?” 

“Oh, I don’t know nothing about it; but 
my aunt Ann up in the city when I was 
there last month was talking about my 
cousin Marie. She said they teach the 
kids in the primary grades grand opera. 
Marie had her fill of it, and now that she 
is through high school she has graduated 
into jazz and silly songs. I looked at the 
names of some of ’em. Is that what you 
call a musical education, Miss Best? I 
asked Marie to sing me a grand opera, 
and she laughed and said she didn’t have 
any hut she’d sing, ‘Let Me Hug You 
Tighter, Honey” I didn’t think much of 
it. I don’t see why folks sing words they 
wouldn’t talk right out in company.” 

Miss Best did have three or four rec- 
ords from grand opera such as they all 
enjoyed. Even the little tots liked the 
Anvil Chorus, and the teacher let them 
hit their desks with their fists to every 
anvil stroke. 

And how they sang the simple, popular 
songs! This teacher had two qualifica- 
tions every teacher should have, a sweet 
voice, and an ability to play the piano— 
in this case the old melodeon that hadn’t 
been used for several years in school till 
Miss Best came. 

They had a few somewhat old fashioned 
song books. Adam soon knew a score of 
these by heart. One day he remarked to 
his teacher, “Music’s pretty high class, 
isn’t it?” 

“What do you mean, Adam 

“Well, I’ve been looking at all the songs 
I could find and almost all of them are 
about religion or home or country or na- 
ture or love. I think it’s about the highest 
class thing we have.” 


y? 


Putting History to Music 


HETHER she realized it or not, 
Miss Best was making use of the 
once very popular educational ideal of cor- 
relation. When they studied about the civil 
war in history they—yes, the whole group 
—sang The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, Tenting Tonight, 
and Dixie. When in geography they 
studied the Southern States, the children 
learned, sang and loved several of the 
Stephen Foster songs, the most “Ameri- 
can” music we have. Then there were 
Scotch songs and Irish songs. In con- 
nection with the latter Maggie O’Reilly 
showed them how Irish jigs were danced, 
as she had learned them from her mother, 
a correlation of history and geography 
with music. Perhaps Miss Best had some- 
where read a quotation something like 
this, “I care not who makes a nation’s laws 
if I can only write its songs.” 
We wish there were time to tell of 
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other innovations Miss Best introduced into 
the musical education of Adam Henry and 
his companions, of how she discovered an 
old fiddler in that district, whom she per- 
suaded to come to the school and play 
to the children. They were almost hi- 
lariously happy over Arkansas Traveller 
and Turkey in the Straw, and they all, 
even the teacher herself, danced the Vir- 
ginia Reel to the music of Pop Goes the 
Weasel. She arranged with a neighbor 
who had a good radio to allow the chil- 
dren to come to her home a few evenings 
when there were exceptionally good. con- 
certs such as children could enjoy, and, 
by the applied psychology of “prepara- 
tion,” the children knew beforehand some- 
thing about the music they were to hear. 


Finding Music 

ie eee EVENING after school Adam 

and his beloved teacher had been 
walking to their homes together in silence 
for several minutes when he began almost 
unconsciously to hum a tune they had 
sung in school. A moment or two later 
the hum developed into singing. 

Miss Best spoke quietly: 

a very sweet voice, my boy.” 
“You really think so?” 
“Indeed I do and I hope you will de- 

velop it after your voice has changed. 

Just sing quietly and not too high for a 

year or so.” 

‘Do you know, Miss Best,” Adam said, 

“that when Miss Smith taught us music 

none of us kids ever sang outside of the 


“You have 


school house. Now everybody sings all 
the time. We sing when we milk the 
cows; Sis sings when she washes the 


dishes, and sometimes, just for the fun of 
it, a bunch of us will sing together. We 
just love to sing. Dad says as soon as 
he sells his grain he’s going to buy an 


organ like the one in school, and I bet 
then the whole family’ll sing.” 

“T’ll teach you how to play that organ. 
We can practice on the one in the school 
house till yours is bought,” promised Miss 


Best. 


Nothing and Everything 

EE,” that'll be great! Say, ain’t music 

funny! You don’t learn anything 
in it—like rules for dividing fractions, or 
that Tallahassee’s the capital of Florida 
(what’s the use of that anyway?) but it 
just gets a hold of you and you like to 
have it. Now some music makes me want 
to work hard and win out; some makes 
me glad I’m an American. It sort o’ goes 
in you like when you look at a bright 
clean American flag flying in the wind; 
some makes me feel sad but doesn’t put 
me in the dumps; and some makes me feel 
as if I could love everybody and always 
be good and kind, and I don’t believe 
there’s a single piece of what you call 
instrumental music that could make a fel- 
low have bad thoughts.” 

“Yes,” the teacher replied, “in this re- 
spect instrumental music differs from all 
other arts.” 

“But, Miss Best, what is it that makes 
music get hold of us the way it does, es- 


pecially when you don’t learn anything 
from it?” 
“Adam, my dear boy, you do learn, but 


it is a different learning from what you 
get in grammar and reading and composi- 
tion! For, as one great teacher said, 
‘Music is the language of the feelings as 
much as words are that of thought, and 
when your feelings are right your con- 
duct, your life, will be right.’” 

“I guess that’s so. And if it’s so I’m 
always going to sing and listen to the 
best music, so I can live the best life.” 


Gurning Dorning Hours to Profit 


By Mag-AILeEN ERB 


Usually, in every teacher’s schedule, 
there are some morning hours that lie idle 
and unclaimed. These should be turned 
into commercial value. 

Probably right in the teacher’s immedi- 
ate neighborhood or in the families of her 
pupils there are children four or five years 
of age who are not going to kindergarten. 
A little supervised work of some kind 
would be good for these children. Parents 
wish, in a vague sort of way, that some- 
thing of the sort could be arranged 
though it seldom occurs to them to turn 
to music as a solution. Therefore it is 
leit to the piano teacher to make the 
suggestion. 

Classes of these children, once formed, 
may meet at least twice a week. Even 
though the charge for each is nominal, 
the payments in the aggregate insure a 
good profit to the teacher. Moreover the 
classes are the means of forming a wait- 


ing list for private pupils when the 
children shall have outgrown class in- 
struction. 

Adult pupils are another means of 
turning morning hours not only into profit 
but into real pleasure as well. What kind 


more painstaking and con- 
One 


of pupil is 
scientious than the adult beginner? 


“But what of those 
also to be taught it? 


struction in, say, the piano, 


who have no talent or taste for music? 
They would undoubtedly benefit by a course of in- 
if only for a 
were not found advisable to prolong the course beyond that time; 


experiences genuine enjoyment in teaching 
these grown-ups. In the first place the 
desire to learn is very strong in them, 
for, sensitive and timid as they are about 
commencing lessons, they otherwise would 
never summon up the courage to begin. 
Also adults will want to realize the value 
of the money invested. They will follow 
directions implicitly and they will prac- 
tice. They can assimilate more than a 
child, too, and, if their arms and hands 
are relaxed and supple, their progress will 
be rapid. There are young married wo- 
men with leisure on their hands, or mothers 
or aunts of already acquired pupils, who 
are just waiting for the suggestion. 

Does it not occur to the teacher that 
some of her former pupils who dropped 
music when in high school and who have 
since graduated from school or college 
would be ready and glad to continue study 
if approached with the idea? Probably by 
this time they have “missed” their music 
and will resume it with increased zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

By having friendly circulars printed, to 
be sent to adults or mothers of pre-school 
children, the teacher may stress her in- 
terest and desire to serve such types of 
pupils. Results will be forthcoming. 


Are these 


few years, even though it 
for if it 


does nothing else the learning to play an instrument requiring delicate 
manipulation of the fingers of both hands teaches control over the move- 
ments of the fingers, and exercises a disciplinary influence which perhaps 


no other exercise 


can.’—Mepicat Press. 


mentators on good music have not, 

in the past, been always too well in- 
formed. Too often, it has been pointed out, 
they have made statements that were not 
only misleading but were likewise untrue. 
As one of our leading critics has said, 
their remarks are “largely of pretensions 
and semi-literate gush, rich in ignorance 
and error.” It is an unfortunate thing that 
the radio companies did not see fit from 
the very beginning to have authoritative 
speakers in connection with all programs 
of the higher class of music. Much criti- 
cism of their programs and lack of respect 
for their endeavors would thereby have 
been saved. 

That the interest in a program is height- 
ened and the appreciation strengthened by 
comments from an authority who has uni- 
versal sympathy and understanding has 
unquestionably been proven by the re- 
sponse to Dr. Damrosch’s notes on music, 
as well as to the informal and informative 
talks given every Sunday by Mr. Olin 
Downes, of the New York Times, during 
the intermission in the symphonic broad- 
casts of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


I: HAS been observed that radio com- 


Oral Program Notes 


M® DOWNES has added to the sym- 
phonic broadcasts something that 
previously was sadly missing for the lis- 
tener. His message has not been one of 
sentimental palaver or “semi-literate gush.” 
Instead it has been one of dignity and re- 
straint, never lacking in interest, never 
padded with unessentials, never pedantic, 
never pretentious. One would call his talks 
relevant notes upon the music, oral pro- 
gram notes that guide and assist the listener 
to a better understanding and appreciation 
of the music under hand. What Mr. 
Downes lacks in vocal qualities he has 
more than made up for in his splendidly 
conceived outline on the music. 

Because of public approbation and de- 
mand, a collection of Mr. Downes’ radio 
lectures has been published in book form 
by the Dial Press, Inc., New York, under 
the title of “Symphonic Broadcasts.” We 
recommend this book to all music lovers 
who are interested in the radio and the 
phonograph, because it is interesting, in- 
formative, full of imaginative stimulas and 
of sustained enthusiasm. It will, we be- 
lieve, unquestionably recall many pleasant 
hours of radio music to those who have 
heard and enjoyed those symphonic broad- 
casts; and it will assist the neophyte who 
cherishes recorded. music in the arrange- 
ment of some first-rate programs. 


Ripe for Broadcasting 


CRIABIN, for some strange reason, 

has been neglected by the recording 
companies. Until recently, only a few of 
his earliest piano compositions have been 
available on records. This, in itself, is 
scarcely understandable, when one con- 
siders that he, a consummate pianist, 
“added much to the technic of the instru- 
ment” and that his later piano works are 
striking examples of his genius in writing 
for this instrument. 

Among his orchestral works the “Poem 
of Ecstacy” and “Prometheus” stand out 
as two of his most impressive instru- 
mental compositions. Like all of his mu- 
sic in the larger forms, these are founded 


~ RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


upon his none-too-certain religious, 
sophical and esthetic beliefs. Fo 
reason, these works have been un 
edly scoffed at by some, and neglec 
the concert-hall, although by rights 
deserve to be better known and estee 

It is not essential to know Se 
complete esoteric program for the | 
ment of either work. Suffice it 
that the “Poem of Ecstacy” expresse 
joy of creative activity,” and that ‘ 
theus, the Poem of Fire” depicts ‘ 
of Prometheus, the fire which awa 
man’s conscious creative power.” — 
works are rich in harmonic effects 
also in orchestration, and both are 
mically ingenious. The fact that 
conceived “color-rays” to be used 
junction with “Prometheus” does 
ply that the music is incomplete w 
them. It has been generally concede 
the clavier a lwumnieres, the in 
which he invented to project his — 
was a detriment rather than a help 
music. 


Scriabin Recordings 


GOME YEARS ago Albert C 
corded the “Poem of Ecstacy. 
was prior to electrical recording. 
recording endeavor, a most ambi 
for the time, although not completel 
factory, nevertheless proved help 
those who wished to familiarize then 
with this score. Coates has long t 
protagonist of this music. His r 
it is undeniably the ideal one due 
in part to the fact that he knew S 
intimately and that the latter comple 
work in Coates’ home in Russia. 
A new recording of the “Poem 
stacy” and a first recording of “Prom 
comes to us, via Victor album 
played by Stokowski and the Pt 
phians. Stokowski’s reading 
works although carefully planned is 
way an outstanding one. The “ 
Ecstacy” under his direction ik 
vitality that Coates gives to it. F 
it is the recording that fails Stok 
purpose, however; for, strange to 
weak and not up to the high sta 
the previous recordings of the Phila 
Orchestra in both works. q 

Max Bruch, an eminent Germat 
poser of the latter half of the n 
century, is best known by his K 
variations and his Violin Cone 
minor. The latter, in fact, is on 
most popular works of its kind in 
cert-hall. Dedicated to Joachim, thi 
brated German violinist who also- 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto, it has 
cluded in the repertoire of almos 
famous violinist since he first ple 
in 1868. 

There is a mistaken belief that 
was of Hebraic origin, This is ne 
Bruch came of a musically gifted fé 
the Lower Rhine, who were all of 
tian antecedents. His Kol Ni 
though inspired by an original 
lament, did not in any way derive 
racial inheritance as some writers ¢ 
One has only to listen to his Viol} 
certo in G minor to recognize 
tance of pure German sentimen 
manticism which belongs to this 
Furthermore, his religious wor 
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Qualifications of the Public School PyCusic Geacher 


A Discussion of Dusic Education and Music Educators from the Standpoint 


HE NEWLY enriched music pro- 
‘gram in the schools has made new 
‘demands upon the instructors who 
have charge of it. Administrators 
therefore, scrutinize carefully the 
ations of music instructors—not only 
ones who are added to the staff but 
s already in the system. Many of the 
s who for years have been in charge 
music instruction are far less well 
ed than the new teachers. Summer 
n study will do much to keep all 
rs in touch with recent develop- 
and, more important, will help keep 
minded and progressive. 
assist administrators in formulat- 
maintaining standards for music 
s if we indicate some aspects of 
ing now provided for teachers and 
‘s of music. We may use three 
dings in passing upon an appli- 
s for teaching music: 1. general 
educational background; 2. 
3. specific educational train- 
all take for granted that the 
we are discussing possess in 
ee those personal qualities of 
pathy, altruism and breeding 
ss them as acceptable as human 
that they are companionable, 
y, and likeable. These qualities 
in any calling that has such 
responsibilities. 


Cultural or Educational 
Background 


ACHER can be licensed to teach 
receive public monies in any 
n almost any grade school and 
er of rural schools unless he 
t two years of normal school 
ining. This means that he 
school graduate and must 
least two years of training 
Many schools require an 
‘ar, and the powerful North 
ociations of Colleges and High 
tte that no teacher shall be 
high school unless he has 
ee from a college or uni- 
> high schools are now re- 
ster’s degree for the heads 
ents. 

y of general educational 
which is more and more being 
ll teachers in our public school 
ng the instructors in art, 
, domestic science, music, 

ictors in the usual aca- 
_ has particular significance 
siders the academic training 
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of many excellent musicians. A large 
number of the professional singers and 
players now furnishing music for America 
would be unable to meet the general cultural 
and educational background requirements 
stipulated by our school authorities. For 
those professionals who, due to the decreas- 
ing opportunities for their services in their 
established fields, are inquiring as to how 
they can qualify for teaching in the public 
schools, it is frequently a severe blow to 
learn that, because they began to devote 
themselves to their particular field before 
they had graduated from the high school, 
they must now go back and do the equiva- 
lent of their high school work and then add 
to that a full college course before the 
state can pay them to teach in the public 
schools as regular instructors. 


2—Musicianship 

HE OTHER side of the picture dis- 

closes the special preparations which 
the music teacher must make in actual per- 
sonal performance of her art. She must be 
able to sing tunefully and pleasantly so 
that her demonstration of a phrase of a 
song in the intermediate grades or in the 
high school chorus or orchestra or in the 
theory class shall reinforce the statement of 
the 16th century poet who.said, “It is good 
for all men to sing.” Acceptable piano per- 
formance is expected of every type of 
musician in the public schools whether he 
or she be the teacher of little children in 
the kindergarten or the band director in a 
high school or an instructor in any inter- 
mediate position. 

Within the past few years all teachers, 
whether they be in the grades or high 
school, have been required to know a little 
about all the instruments in the band and 
orchestra, to be able to play scales and 
simple melodies on two or three different 
types, and to have considerable facility in 
some one of these so that they can actually 
be acceptable members of a band or or- 
chestra. In theoretical study there should 
be knowledge of and facility with the ma- 
terial of music, so that the grammar and 
structure of the compositions being played 


or sung or listened to will be understood, 
so that accompaniments may be written 
and even improvised to given melodies, and 
even so that the teacher shall have herself 
composed and written down compositions 
of sufficient merit to aid her in providing 
the music which the children are studying. 
This creative aspect, moreover, shall apply 
not only to the writing of notes but to 
making of simple instruments and the using 
of the body for appropriate rhythmic em- 
bodiment of the structure and mood of a 
composition. 

Finally, through a rich experience of 
listening, the teacher shall know the great 
musical literature of the world to such an 
extent that the compositions to be studied 
with the children shall already be so 
familiar to her that she can reinforce them 
by references to and citations from other 
important works drawn from her reper- 
toire. The music teachers of today are be- 
ginning to measure themselves by the 
professional musician of yesterday, and it 
will not be long before they have an estab- 
lished status as delightful and talented per- 
forming musical amateurs. In other words, 
they will teach for their living but will 
perform capably both as a part of their 
teaching and as especially prepared musical 
citizens. 


3—Specific Educational Training 
HE TECHNIC of education has be- 
come so specialized that the music 
teacher must not only have general cultural 
background and fine musicianship, but she 
must have had special educational training. 
The high school graduate who goes to a 
conservatory and carries on intensive music 
study is no longer acceptable as a teacher in 
the public schools .unless that conservatory 
has affliated with it an educational institu- 
tion in which there are teacher training 
specialists. The music teacher must have 
studied the history of education, the phil- 
osophy of education, and the general princi- 
ples of the methods of instruction as set 
forth by modern psychology and pedagogy. 
Then there must have been that special 
training in the technics of some of the 
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modern attitude that we are merely pioneers looking for new 
and vastly more profitable fields of accomplishment. 


for the world; but American Public School Supervisors take the | 
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various branches of music. There are now, 
for example, special methods of teaching 
vocal music in the primary grades and the 
intermediate grades, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school. The conductor 
of a cappella singing must have something 
beyond what the teacher of the rote song in 
the primary grades has. Something 
of the special capabilities of the director of 
the cathedral boy choir must have been 
acquired by the teacher who would handle 
successfully boys’ voices in the upper 
grades and the junior high school. Some- 
thing of the technic of the community song 
leader must be at the command of the 
school director of great assembly singing. 

Likewise, in the special aspect of appre- 
ciation teaching, the capable instructor must 
have some of the characteristics of an 
esthetician, of a minister, a guider of souls, 
and a trainer of emotional states if he is to 
makeall of his technical knowledge of 
music function properly in the presentation 
to young people of the great music of the 
world. He must have been interested in 
that laboratory for the treatment of normal 
people, namely, the study of what music 
can do with subnormal people. 

The great field of instrumental instruc- 
tion naturally is calling for special train- 
ing. The tremendous waste in instrumental 
instruction in this country by which the ma- 
jority of students who study the piano, for 
instance, never learn to play that instru- 
ment acceptably either to themselves or to 
others, has made an intensive study of the 
methods of instrumental instruction neces- 
sary. 

Again, the music educators all over the 
world are more and more indebted to Jacques 
Dalcroze for calling attention to the 
significant contribution to music education 
which his system of eurythmics has made. 
Many other types and even systems of 
rhythmic expression which have grown up 
in recent years, ranging all the way from 
Isadora Duncan and the esthetic dancers 
to the stage and even vaudeville dancers, 
must also have been considered by 
the music teacher who would include in her 
instruction the important rhythmic appeal 
of music. 

These are but sketchy references to some 
of the aspects which must be considered 
in the selecting of those finer music teachers 
who are to guide the children in the won- 
derful years that are ahead of us, years 
when music will be recognized not simply 
as a desirable auxiliary to training but as 
one of the essential centers and modes of 
approach to the forming of life and 
character—F'rom The Cadence. 
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Tyly Impression of the Concert Band as a Pledium 


Y ACQUAINTANCE with the con- 

cert bands in the United States 

takes me back to the visit of Gil- 
more and his band to Kansas City. The 
great bandmaster remained here for some 
time, giving daily concerts, and brought 
with him as soloist, Lefebre, a great vir- 
tuoso on the alto saxophone. Gilmore was 
a true showman, with his cannons and his 
redshirted blacksmiths hammering anvils, 
but this did not lessen my admiration for 
him; for he was a most excellent con- 
ductor, playing standard compositions along 
with such popular ones as his audience de- 
manded. Looking at his instrumentation, 
I find included E flat cornet, alto and tenor 
horns and A flat piccolo-clarinet. These 
instruments have all been discarded by our 
‘bandmasters of today, and I believe Gil- 
more was the only one to use the piccolo- 
clarinet; it is still in use in some of the 
European bands. Mr. Austin Harding 
noticed this clarinet in Italian bands, and, 
in my collection of obsolete instruments, 
I have two which were formerly in an 
Austrian Regimental Band. The omission 
of alto and tenor horns in the American 
band is to my mind a doubtful improve- 
ment. 


for Artistic Expression 


By Cari Buscu 


As I listened daily to Gilmore’s concerts, 
it dawned on me that the concert band 
could be raised to a position where it 
would leave a truly artistic impression, 
granting certain eliminations in program 
making, stronger representation of the 
various choirs, more refinement in instru- 
mentation, together with worth-while origi- 
nal band compositions. 


The Breaker of the Sod 


T IS AN unquestioned fact that Gil- 

more was an inspiration to many 
leaders that came after him. Were I to 
enumerate these leaders and their work, 
this paper would expand beyond its limits; 
one name, however, must be mentioned and 
a tribute be paid to our beloved John 
Philip Sousa who with his Master Band 
spread the gospel of band music in its 
highest form throughout the world. 

Hearing various bands on their visits to 
the West further strengthened my belief 
in the concert band and created a desire to 
express myself through this medium. The 
very large apparatus at one’s disposal, its 
manifold combinations and tone colors, 
showed clearly the possibility of new and 
interesting effects. 


Just as the violin parts in the orchestra 
score are often divided into many parts, 
sO may we now, with the large section at 
our disposal, divide the clarinet parts into 
six, eight or even more parts. The saxo- 
phone quintet, the excellent link between 
woodwind and brass, is gradually assuming 
an important position; to me it is one of 
the most serviceable choirs in the band. 
With the return of the B flat cornet to 
its place, principally for melodic expres- 
sion, and represented by four or more 
parts, we have, together with the con- 
trasting trumpet parts, a truly interesting 
soprano section. We all admire the bari- 
tone for its beautiful singing quality; it 
is the violoncello of the band. If we com- 
pare an orchestra score with a band score, 
we find that the band, through the great 
variety of instruments and manifold di- 
vision of parts, offers a most interesting 
field for study and experiment to the 
composer. 


Native Effort in Composition 

HE EFFORT on the part of the 

bandmasters’ association to interest 
our native composers in this field, already 
now bearing fruit, is strongly to be com- 


mended. Kneller Hall, that famou 


lish Royal Military School of 
founded in 1857, inaugurated -a 
movement in 1920, with an offer 
form compositions passed on by 
mittee of selection. Twenty-nine 
were submitted of which five were 
for performance; this offer has 
open ever since. 

Comparisons with the symph 
chestra, which we hear now an 
should never come under considera 
believe there is hardly a bandmast 
not willing to admit that the o 
with its matchless string section 
always will remain supreme. 
cause it has reached such great 
seems almost impossible that it 
farther. On the other hand the 
band is still growing and will cor 
grow; the last twenty years have y 
an amazing development in lea 
instrumentation and technical perfe 
the part of the individual players. 
this the advent of original c 
for band, and we cannot but real 
the band has become a true 
artistic expression, 


he Proper Employment of the Percussion Instruments in the Dodern Concert Bar 


By GiLenn CiirFe BarinuM 


HE MODERN concert or sym- 

phonic band differs so greatly from 

the harsh, brassy and inflexible style 
of the band now rapidly passing into the 
discard that it calls for a radically dif- 
ferent and a much more temperate use of 
the percussion instruments. Our drum- 
mers have been too inexpert; the drums 
they select have been too noisy; our ar- 
rangers have been too lavish with their 
ink; and too frequently our conductors 
have had their eardrums pounded into a 
state of partial insensibility to tonal bal- 
ance. 

In the modern symphonic band, the bass 
section of six or more players is per- 
fectly capable of supplying a firm and 
solid impact for the rhythm and a satis- 
fying foundation of tone to the ensemble, 
without the assistance of a strong-armed 
bass drummer—whereas if the bass drum- 
mer of the old Home Town Silver Cornet 
Band stopped his pounding for a few meas- 
ures, the one and only tuba player was in 
danger of heart-failure as a result of his 
embarrassment, self-consciousness, and 
sense of responsibility. The French horn 
players of our bands of today do not need, 
nor do they welcome, the harshly flammed 
after-beats of a military field drum pat- 
terned after that which the drummer boy 
of the Appomattox carried, although the 
alto players and the snare drummer cer- 


tainly were a lot of comfort to one an- 
other, even though they couldn’t blend with 
anything else under the sun except a flat- 
wheeled street car. 


Drumming Difficulties 


HE PROBLEM with regard to the 
bass drum resolves itself primarily to 
improvement in tone quality (1) by the 
securing of a more tympani-like resonance 
(more “boom” and less “bang”) and (2) 
by the securing of a wide range of varia- 
tion in volume and tone quality. Resonance 
and variability of tone are dependent 
largely upon the size of the drum. Most 
bass drums are too small. Proper reso- 
nance and variability of tone cannot be se- 
cured in a bass drum smaller than thirty- 
four to thirty-eight inches in diameter— 
with a proportionate depth as designed by 
the manufacturer. I, myself, prefer a 
thirty-eight by twenty inch drum for con- 
cert purposes, and one forty-four by 
eighteen for the large marching band. 
The common use of a hard-felt drum 
stick with an inflexible handle is also 
partially responsible for the harsh and ob- 
trusive tone that is so objectionable. For 
concert purposes, the stick used should 
have a rather large head of only moder- 
ately solid material covered with lamb’s 
wool, with a handle of material a degree 
more flexible or resilient than wood. 


The “Dead Spot” 


HE DRUM heads should be replaced 

when the skins begin to harden, for 
only young heads are resonant. Further- 
more, it is necessary that drummers shun 
the “dead spot” at the center of the head, 
as if it were death itself, and strike the 
head at various points between the center 
and the rim in accordance with the kind 
of tone most suitable to the passage being 
played. The nearer the center, the 
greater the volume and the less of reso- 
nance; the nearer the rim, the less the 
volume and the more ringing and sus- 


tained the tone. That is, J should be 
tt 


played near the center, g near the rim. 


pp 

In band music, cymbals and bass drum 
are so frequently employed together that 
I can see no reason why cymbals should 
not be attached to the drum, provided that 
the cymbals are good, and provided that 
the bass drummer is intelligent and musical 
enough not to abuse them. A further re- 
quirement is that the cymbal attached to 
the drum should be supported in such a 
manner as to avoid “killing” the tone of 
the cymbal. Whenever possible, there 
should be a second pair of larger cymbals 
in the hands of a separate player, to be 
used only for special effects. 

The bass drum should never rest on the 
floor but should be set in a bass drum 


cradle which will make the most 
drum’s resonance. The drumme: 
stand. In fact, I am strongly in | 
all percussion men standing while 
They do a better job since, by bei 
prominent, they are more likely t 
how audibly prominent their playin 


Increasing the Rhythmic Cw , 


N THE case of our snare dri 
timpani our problem is sim 
resolves mainly into a matter of e 
the snare drums to reinforce rhy 
dynamic effects rather than to ini 
In fact, our ideal should be the 
ment of a percussion section that 
rather than imposing, musically e: 
rather than dynamically ene 
emotionally effective rather thai 
sensational. 

I am reminded of a recent adver 
which displayed an illustration o 
with a Paris garter encircling his 
apple, and informing the reader 
we wore them around our necks 
change them often.” Our drums 
very nature, are our most prom 
struments. A band does not ° 
drum section, figuratively speakin 
under its trousers leg but promin 
played around the neck. The i 
of good taste and the avoidance « 
and incongruous effects cannot 
emphasized. 


Early Gechnic Grade 
3 Pieces 


“I have an exceptionally bright 
pil who is half through Mathews’ 
ok 2 (“Standard Graded Course’’) 
d is almost through Schmitt’s Op. 

What studies should I use with 
ese? Also, kindly give me the 
me of a book that explains scale 

Bilding. 

' Please mention a few piano solos 

the early third grade suitable for 

nlts.—Mrs. L. A. G. 


4 


iyour pupil keep a small book of 
Script music paper which she ‘brings 
Bh lesson. Write in this book each 
fal assignment—scales, chords or 
exercises—with explicit direc- 
as to how this assignment is to be 
ed. 
can find out all about the scales 
. C. Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales 
rpeggios.” I also recommend for the 
fou mention F. A. Williams’ “Short 
in all Keys.” 
‘Grade 3 pieces which should inter- 
dults, try Dussek, Rondo (La 
g@), Tchaikovsky, The Skylark, 
» Lyric Pieces, Op. 12, Beethoven, 
Op. 49, No. 1, Ehrlich, Barcarolle 
‘ajor. 


— Piano Concertos 


am writing for some suggestions 
mt the use of piano concertos. I 
ve a small chamber orchestra, two 
t and two second violins, a cello, 
, trumpet, clarinet and piano. 
A y easily accompaniments to 
al Mozart concertos, also to 
hoven’s Op. 15 and Mendels- 
D minor. 
e suggest other works of this 
hat are not too difficult.— 


to accomplish good results 
orchestra as you describe. 
n of a viola is very desirable. 
lent concertos of moderate 
ethoven’s No. 3, in C minor; 
85, in A minor and Op. 89, 
and Mendelssohn’s in G 
his Rondo brillante, Op. 29. 
ore difficult, but very interest- 
ler’s “Concerto in F# Minor,” 
there is Grieg’s splendid 
A minor.” 


0 Pedals Wogether 


Bach-MacDowell “Six 
’ I find the first num- 
; ieehindd Con 2 Ped. 
please explain this ?—Mrs. 


means “with two pedals,” 
e soft or una corda pedal 
pedal are to be used at 
The soft pedal should be 
the left foot throughout 
until the expression tre 
t.c. is inserted. Mean- 
pedal should be employed 
regular rules: namely, it 
red whenever there is a 
of harmony or melody. 


ween Fingers 
nd fourth fingers are 
by a web of flesh, so 
t for me to extend 
ly or to trill with 
' practicing for some 
d becomes stiff, often 
ra day or two. Al- 
e practiced special 
. it has benefited me 
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very little. All of my fingers are 
slightly webbed, but the others not 
so_ badly. 

I have studied for five years, and 
music Means everything to me. Will 
— ee advise me what to do ?— 


All pianists realize the restriction or 
“webbing” of which you speak between 
the third and fourth fingers, although your 
case seems especially troublesome. When 
high-raised fingers were the vogue, there 
were all sorts of attempts to overcome this 
difficulty. Robert Schumann, for instance, 
ruined his chances of becoming a profes- 
sional pianist by making an experiment 
on his fourth finger which rendered it al- 
most useless. Some players even went so 
far as to have the offending ligament cut, 
often with rather disastrous results, I be- 
lieve. 

Now, however, the difficulty has been 
largely met by substituting for high-raised 
fingers the forearm rotation in which the 
fingers are kept on or near the keys, while 
the melodic connections are made by side- 
wise motions of the forearm, to left or 
right. 

I am suggesting the following exercises 
for the third and fourth fingers which may 
be applied also to any other two-finger 
combination and which should be prac- 
ticed with the left hand in a similar man- 
ner. 

Right hand 


cy 


a 
epee 


While it is not absolutely necessary for 
you to join any organization, I strongly 
advise you either to ally yourself with fel- 
low teachers through a club or attend 
occasional meetings with a small number 
with whom you may interchange ideas. 


A Left-Handed Pupil 


What can be done for a girl who 
is left-handed and who has much 
trouble in playing trills or passage 
work of any kind? I have given her 
some rotation work of the Matthay 
system, but she has not been at it 
long enough to show any results. 
She gets very discouraged because 
she cannot manage her right hand 
as others can. Her age is Rn pene 
and I hope it is not too late to do 
something for her. 

I do not find in my set of Grove’s 
dictionary information as to how 
many sonatas D. Scarlatti composed 
and how many are printed. Can you 
tell me?—Wm. N. 


If you persist in the forearm rotation 
according to Matthay’s system, I believe 
that you will improve matters. Bear in 
mind several points: 

1. See that her wrists are kept perfectly 
loose. F 

2. Keep her wrists rather high. 

3. Let her practice at first softly and 
very slowly. 

4. Begin with exaggerated rotation to 
left and right until freedom is acquired, 
when she may play increasingly faster and 
with less obvious motion. 

5. Trill exercises are 


especially im- 


portant, such as the following, which is to 
be played in all keys, with numerous repeti- 
tions: 


j R LR LRLete 
Practice these at first very slowly, and 
with the wrist rather high and very loose, 
throwing the forearm to right (R) or left 
(L), as indicated. If the widest expanse 
(C to G) is too great for you, this step 
may be omitted. 


Beginning to Geach 


Do you think that I am too young 
or unprepared to teach piano? I am 
in the seventh grade, and know the 
theory of music, the elements of 
harmony and a good deal of the his- 
tory of music. Are there any musi- 
cal organizations that I would have 
to join and just how should I be- 
gin?—C. B. : 

I see no reason why you should not 
begin your teaching work, providing you 
carefully prepare yourself for this special 
occupation. You should first of all study 
books on teaching, such as Macklin’s “Ele- 
mentary Piano Pedagogy,” Arthur Foote’s 
“Some Practical Things in Piano Playing,” 
also my own books, “Piano Teaching: ‘its 
Principles and Problems,” and “What Every 
Piano Pupil Should Know.” Get your 
studio and teaching materials ready, also 
lists of studies and pieces in all grades 
(see “Guide to New Teachers on Teach- 
ing the Piano,” furnished on request by 
the Presser Company). 

At the start, tell your friends about your 
venture; also send out cards to any you 
know who might be interested. If you 
secure but one or two pupils to begin with, 
this may prove a nucleus which will grow 
as your work becomes known and appre- 
ciated. Personality is an important factor 
so that you should strive to win the liking 
and esteem of your patrons. 


ai 
a 
et tt 


Keep the same metronome time through- 
out, in practicing the foregoing exercises. 


2 = 69, and, as facility is 


gained, increase this to d = 84. 


Begin with 


Domenico Scarlatti wrote some three 
hundred harpsichord compositions, to which 
the names sonata, suite, scherzo, pastorale, 
and so forth are freely given. A Paris 
publisher is now bringing out a complete 
edition of his works. 


Height of the Keyboard 


I use a miniature upright piano. 
The keyboard is consequently low, 
standing twenty-seven and one- 
fourth inches from the floor, while 
the bench is eighteen and one-half 
inches high. I’ve been told that the 
keyboard is too low to allow of 
proper leverage for the wrists and 
the necessary curvature of the 


fingers. I’ve also heard that a low 
keyboard can injure neither the 
proper wrists and 


execution by 
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fingers nor the virtuosity of the 
player. 

What is the standard, if there is 
one? What should be the dis- 
tance between the height of the 
bench and the keyboard? Following 
the advice of ‘a friend, I have put 
one and one-half inch blocks under 
the instrument. ' This caused the 
raising of the pedals to three and 
three-fourths inches. This is too 
high for proper use; so I have tried 
to remedy it by resting my heels on 
blocks. What do you think of this? 
—Rev. A. P. 


So far as execution is concerned, the 
height of the keyboard is negligible, pro- 
vided that you sit at the proper relative 
position before it. 

The keyboard of an upright piano is 
ordinarily somewhat higher than that of a 
grand, of which the keyboard is generally 
twenty-seven and three-fourths inches 
above the floor, or only a half-inch above 
your own. 
raise the whole piano, to lower your bench, 
if necessary, by sawing off the legs, until 
your position is correct. This occurs 
when your forearms are level and the 
upper side of each is about three inches 
above the keyboard. A bench that may 
be raised or lowered at will is an ad- 
vantage. 


Professional Aims 


I have studied irregularly for 
about ten years. Despite this ir- 
regularity my teacher often marvels 
at the good condition my hands are 
in, though she says I could do bet- 
ter if I were more accurate in strik- 
ing the notes. I am an excellent 
sight-reader. I play such pieces as 
Rachmaninofi’s Prelude in C# minor 
and Chopin’s Revolutionary Etude. 

I am now twenty-two, and if I 
can become a professional pianist I 
will practice any number of hours 
that you think necessary. I am 
compelled to study alone or with a 
teacher who can scarcely play the 
music that she gives me. 

Should I still practice scales, and 
what studies should I use? How 
much time should I put on scales, 
studies and pieces? What pieces 
should I memorize in forming a 
large repertoire? Please also sug- 
gest a way for me to study harmony 
and composition.—J. W. C. 

You have high ambitions which call for 
a large amount of intensive work extend- 
ing over several years. Even then you 
can scarcely expect to pose as a virtuoso 
but may become ‘a successful teacher, and, 
with your ease in sight-reading, a good 
accompanist. 

Prepare to practice three or four hours 
a day, a half-hour on pure technic, three- 
quarters of an hour on formal studies, the 
remainder of the time on pieces, in advance 
and in review. For technic I suggest a 
thorough study of Philipp’s “Complete 
School of Technic.” Studies should in- 
clude those of Czerny, Cramer, Clementi, 
Moscheles’ Op. 70, and other studies of 
Chopin. Your repertoire should include 
important numbers from the classics, from 
Bach to Beethoven, typical works of the 
romanticists, especially of Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt, and a judicious selection 
of modern works, beginning with those of 
Brahms and Debussy. 

While you can accomplish a certain 
amount by yourself, for professional train- 
ing an expert teacher is a prime necessity. 
Could you not aim at attending a good 
conservatory where you can pursue not 
only piano work but can also take up 
musical theory leading eventually to com- 
position? 


I advise you, rather than to 
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Ohe Divine Chapa 


The Etude again extends its heartiest congratulations to Professor Francesco Berger, of the Royal Academy of 
Music of London, who has recently celebrated his ninety-eighth birthday. As the virility of style in this recently 
written article indicates, Professor Berger is still actively and enthusiastically in the field to which he has made such 


By 


FRANCESCO BERGER 


valuable contributions through his unusual talents. He has personally taught many celebrities. 


HE FOLLOWING aarticle by Pro- 
fessor. Berger gives THE ETUDE an 
opportunity to refer to his de- 

lightful book which appeared last year 
under the alluring title of “97.” Imagine 
anyone in this day discussing the debut of 
Jenny Lind in London, which he attended 
in 1847. He says: 

“Her repertoire was not a very extensive 
one, but included such operas as ‘Norma,’ 
‘Sonnambula,’ ‘Robert le Diable,’ and 
‘Figlia del Reggimento.’ In the last-named 
work she assumed the rdle and costume of 
a French vivandiére, and very cleverly 
played on a drum suspended from her 
shoulders while marching in military step 
to ‘Rataplan, rataplan’ and ‘Ciascun lo 
dice.’ 

“The performance was so unlike that of 
the conventional prima donna, she sang so 
beautifully, and acted so archly, that she 
created quite a vogue for that class of 
character, and so great was her success 
and popularity that enterprising shopkeep- 
ers sold Jenny Lind tea and Jenny Lind 
biscuits, and ladies wore Jenny Lind boots 
and hats.” 


The Complete Genius 

HEN I open a piece by Chopin, to 

give a first lesson on it, I feel 
like the devout Moslem who enters a 
mosque—inclined not only to take off my 
hat, but to divest myself of my shoes, too, 
as.symbols of complete prostration before 
a superhuman presence. No composer for 
the pianoforte (including even Beethoven) 
has produced pieces of music combining 
in each so many excellencies as has Chopin. 
In any of these we have perfect material, 
perfect conduct, perfect bravura passages 
--each one totally different from every 
other and yet all highly original. No 
ordinary scales and no common-place 
arpeggios in Chopin—rather perfect pro- 
portion, perfect contrast, perfect ending, 
neither too prolonged nor too abrupt, and 
perfect pianism throughout. 

One shrinks with horror from  con- 
templating the mess Schumann would have 
made of Chopin’s music had he treated it. 
He would have dragged the theme down 
into the lowest register of the keyboard, 
would have there fumbled about with a 
multiplicity of mixed chords, rendered 
doubly undistinguishable by his express 
direction that they should be played with 
unchanging pedal. Having worried both 
player and hearer with this sort of thing 
for a time, he would suddenly have re- 
membered that a second subject was about 
due, and would have rushed up to the 
other end of the keyboard and presented 
a totally irrelevant subject—for he was 
not able to distinguish between derived 
contrast and underived extremes. If his 
first subject represented a bird on the 
wing, his second one might be expected to 
represent a priest at the altar; or if the 
first one represented the rocking to sleep 
of a baby, the second one might portray a 
cook preparing a meal for hungry diners. 
Who but an irresponsible Schumann would 
have dreamt of introducing the most re- 
publican of existing songs, The Mar- 
seillaise, into a masked ball scene in 
Vienna, the most imperial city in Europe? 


An Attack of Liszt 


bee painful it is to reflect how 
Liszt would have treated poor Chopin. 
He would have overladen his theme with 
showy but rapid cadenzas from the top of 
the keyboard to its center, filling half the 
pages with small printed type. He would 
not have troubled to invent a second sub- 
ject at all, but would have contented him- 
self with mutilating the first one—which 
in a foreword he would have told us rep- 
resented the immolation of a Christian 
martyr in a Roman arena. Who but so 
inflated a man as Liszt would have de- 
scribed an ordinary slow movement as 
“the benediction of God in the wilderness?” 

On looking through a parcel of. piano- 
forte pieces by various masters, one can- 
not help being struck by the immense dif- 
ference between them all and Chopin. I 
do not think that even today with his 
wide popularity he is sufficiently appreci- 
ated. His music taken collectively is in so 
many respects so completely his own— 
quite as much in the material employed as 
in the treatment to which he submits it 
or in the form in which he ultimately 
leaves it. 


Even his one gfeat rival, Beethoven, 
when he wishes his right hand to ascend 
the keyboard from its center to its highest 
notes, or the reverse, does not disdain to 
do so by means of an ordinary scale or a 
common-place arpeggio, neither of which 
are of his personal creation. They have 
been used thousands of times by others, 
and are as much yours or mine as they 
are Beethoven's. We do not find this ever 
in Chopin. If or when he uses scale or 
arpeggio, he so ornaments, so disguises, 
that its skeleton is as much hidden from 
the eye as it is undetected by the ear. 
Chopin’s material is always exquisite, his, 
tréatment masterly and his form perfect. 
What other adjectives than “exquisite,” 
“masterly” and “perfect”? can music need? 


The “Too-Toos” 


HERE is still a section of the public 

who look upon Chopin’s music as too 
romantic, or too young ladyish, or too 
Polish. What is there of any of these 
faults in such works as his cataract Etude 
in A minor, or his wonderful Funeral 
March, or his Allegro of the Concerto in A, 
or his Andante Spianato and Polonaise, or 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
A recently imported pen drawing by M, Wulff. 


THE 


his delightful etude on the black key 
“Butterfly”), or his exquisite Noctur 
£ flat, the remembrance of which, a 
formed by that superb artist, Sara 
recall as one of the most enthralli 
ments in my entire musical experie! 

Let us for a moment consider one 
of the technical peculiarities of his J 
March. The opening accompanimet 
the left hand can and must be 


this only practicable manner, that 


1 
on the first chord, and 2 on the s 


Then, when we reach the heavenly 
of the cantabile, the left hand gro 
four notes had better be broken by 
the middle finger on each first ne 
a full hand of 5, 3, 1 on the other 
The rapid change of position whi 
entails must, of cotirse, be accom 
with as slight a jerk as possible, 
the continuity of the whole fig 
not be interfered with. The origir 
sion of this work, when played as ¢ 
rate pianoforte solo, seems to lack @ 
extended ending. I only know of o1 
tion which supplies this want, and 
that I consider it improved by this 

In connection with Chopin’s 
March, I record that it was a great 
with her late Majesty, Queen \ 
herself a keen judge of good mu 
consequence of which it was playe 
military band in her funeral corté 
was also performed at the first 
given after her death by the 
monic Society, of which she had 
life patron. D 


C= 


Re-Creating the Berceus 

F THAT other remarkable 

his, the Berceuse, I recall 
rable performances by Rubinstein, 
Schumann and Pachmann, not % 
whom spoiled the cradle-rocking e 
its left hand basso ostinato by tak 
piece at too rapid a pace, as I hav 
it given by some rushing Russian } 
All three used the soft pedal thre 
its length unremittingly, adding t 
one only at odd moments. 
Even so richly endowed a ge 
Chopin had a few weak moments; 
his concertos, nor his sonatas, 
solitary pianoforte trio come up to | 
standard of perfection. They ar 
ever, mere spots on his Sun, the 
of which is not obscured but possi 
hanced by them. Among subseque 
posers for the pianoforte, there is ¢ 
who can be worthily ranked as h 
mate successor, and I confidently 
that eventually the world will agri 
me, that that one is Moszkowski. 


“Writers of musical criticism 
effort to combat the slovenly tern 
of music and habitually speak 0; 
and technic as if touch were no | 
technic. Nor is it uncommon to re 
pianist who has a bewildering tec 
a hard and unsympathetic touch. ¥ 
the vital truth ts that touch is the . 
achievement of technic.”—W. J 
DERSON. 
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i on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude * 
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| A ROAD SONG 
} By J. E. Roperts 
(Vocal) 

b) is a rollicking song of a roving 

‘la wanderer on land and sea, who 

: virile tribute to the great out- 
s There is an irresistible appeal in 

jezy lines: 

‘ have my fill of the wide blue air, 

UL the emerald cup of the sea, 

i) long white road whereon to fare, 

it is enough for me!” 

Mespirit of the lyric has been cap- 
this animated music by Mr. Rob- 
it should be sung in a quick and 

tempo. 

composition is in the familiar song- 

which consists of a first theme in 

major, a second theme in the rela- 

Wflat minor, and a return to the first 

wwith a short coda added. The sec- 

1e should be interpreted in a more 
manner, as indicated by the poco 

Observe a broad rallentanda at 

dda. The singer is permitted to 

» after the word “enough,” to in- 
ficient breath for the final note, 

is sung forte. The accompanist 

| increase the tempo in the last three 
s‘es and end precisely with the voice. 


WVIOUR LIKE A SHEPHERD 
LEAD US” 


By HatcHen Mour 

(Vocal) 
‘words of this sacred song are known 
i by everyone. They were written 
‘a Ann Thrupp, in 1838, and thus 
arly one hundred years old. 

hen Mohr has clothed these words 
ingly appropriate music of great 
tity. Only the first and last verses 
poem have been utilized in this set- 
nd the form of the song is one which 
repeats the music for each stanza 
lis instance with several changes in 
verse. 
passage in the tenth measure, 
ie words “Blessed Jesus” occur, 
messo-forte, and then, on their 
‘im measure fourteen, the same 
: ld be sung forte. 

1 study should be given to the in- 
of the last five measures of 
“Thou hast loved us” is sung 
and very slowly, then repeated 


z in loudness, with a pause 
“us.” The last phrase of 
res is sung deliberately and 


iliarity with the third posi- 
f but very lovely little piece 
eone will supply attractive 
recital purposes; and it has 
ical content to interest the 
lal violinist for radio or concert 


sition is taken from a suite 
“Old Portage Trail,” which tells 
of a swarthy and stalwart race 
who habited this famous trail 
io. It pictures in music the 
valley and the trail, the 
am and the woodland mur- 


theme with simple tender- 
h legato bowing, with a 


a, 5 Ri Bi) se 
be al ss 


The second section 


warm and vibrant tone. 
is played meszo-forte, with much feeling 
or expression, as indicated by the Italian 
phrase “molto sentito.” 


ANDANTE FROM SONATINA 
By James H. Rocers 
(Organ) 

This Andante for organ will furnish 
useful program music of a high order for 
students of average ability. It is the 
second movement from the sonatina in D 
major by the eminent Cleveland composer, 
James H. Rogers, whose compositions in 
all forms have given him a secure repu- 
tation as a scholarly, yet melodious and 
practical, composer. 

The registration suggested will be read- 
ily adapted to the average two-manual 
organ. The first sixteen measures should 
be played /egato on a soft string combina- 
tion. Judicious use of the swell pedal will 
enhance the effect of measures nine and 
eleven. 

Beginning at measure sixteen, the tone 
color will be brightened by the addition of 
the 4’ Flute, and the tempo should be in- 
creased slightly. An interesting syncopated 
figure is introduced in measure twenty- 
five. 

The return to the first theme, at Tempo 
I, is made more effective by a change in 
registration. In the last six measures the 
left hand is given a melody to be played 
on the Choir (or Great) with Concert 
Flute or other solo stop which will not be 
too heavy against the soft reeds of the 
Swell. 


SONG OF THE DRUM 
By ANNA PRIscILLA RISHER 


(Orchestra ) 

A child’s first musical appreciation is 
often evinced by his attraction to the 
rhythm of the drum; and the toy drum 
has long been the symbol of happy child- 
hood. 

This delightful little piece by Miss 
Risher is a sort of “feature” for the drum- 
mer, and his part includes both the bass 
drum and snare drum. For the snare drum 
there occurs what is called a roll or 
tremolo, which is held for two beats and 
is then concluded with the tap which falls 
on the third beat. 

In addition to the usual parts for B-flat 
clarinets and trumpets, there is printed in 
this issue music for the less common in- 
struments, the B-flat saxophone, horns in 
F and tuba. 

Note how easy the horn parts are, with 
only three different notes in each part! The 
tuba player who can sound the six tones 
from low C up to A will have no difficulty 
with this piece. 


THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 
By Hewitt AND OsBorn 


(Piano—Four Hands) 

The Princeton Cannon Song is a great 
favorite among college students of the 
east, and in this practical four-hand ar- 
rangement, of medium difficulty, it will 
bring delight to many piano students who 
enjoy a good march. 

It is in the usual song-form, with intro- 
duction, verse and chorus. The melody 
occurs in the primo throughout. In the 
second section of the secondo part, an in- 
teresting counter-melody is introduced in 
a clever way, and this should be well 
brought out by the performer, 
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Flave You Faith 


| 
_ Yourself? 


In every community there are ambitious teachers, who know the 
advantage of new inspiration and ideas for their pupils, but still neglect 
to keep up with the best that is offered. 

_ It is too easy for teachers to say “I am busy and haven't the time 
for more study myself.” They find that excuse instead of making the 
effort to use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 

The most successful teacher of course is a very busy teacher. The 
demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who 
can find the extra time for something worth while. It is for such a 
teacher, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For 
him it is hard to give up his interesting class and go away for instruction. 


The Increased Demands for DEGREES have Resulted in 
Larger Classes for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. 


You may have seen our announcement many times. You know that it is 
possible through our Conservatory to gain new ideas which will result in your 
own increased efficiency. 

What progress have you made? Perhaps 


you've wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look 
into them. That is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. 
Ours is one of the leading musical institutions and we urge you to take advantage 
of the spare moments you are sure to find. You must not rely upon your good 
intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this opportunity. 

The service offered to teachers in our classes continues long after the diploma 
or degree is awarded. 

There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist 
is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general 
knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit 
yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

_ Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it in the 
first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information 
about the lessons which will be of untold value. 

_ More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these 
various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we 
offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
DEPT. 42, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 42 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I 
have marked with an X below. 


(0 Piano, Normal Course (] Trumpet 0 Guitar 
for Teachers C] Cornet ( Ear Training and 
(CD Piano, Course for Stu- 0 Voice Sight Singing 
dents OD History of Music (2 Mandolin 
(0 Public School Music (J Choral Conducting ( Saxophone 
(J Harmony CJ Clarinet (J Piano Accordion 
( Adv. Composition J Violin 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for July by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Some Secrets of Good Singing 


HE VOICE of man originates in 
what is commonly called the voice 
box or larynx. Of this it is gener- 

ally considered that the internal muscles 
are the important ones; yet quite as es- 
sential are the diaphragm and the muscles 
about the ribs, since the supply of air to 
pass upward through the vocal cords is 
furnished by that wonderful bellows, the 
lungs, the actions of which are governed 
by the muscles of respiration. Most 
capable teachers work out some more or 
less individual system of developing and 
using these extrinsic muscles, as they are 
technically called, yet it seems that their 
methods are frequently somewhat haphaz- 
ard, rather by rule of thumb than by a well 
planned, scientific system. This mechanism 
is readily understood by a study of a 
modern work on anatomy. 

The voice ‘box is considered a fixture, 
yet it is scarcely so. It has a three point 
suspension and is freely moveable. But its 
motion comes from the use of muscles 
external to the larynx, the functions of 
which should be known to the well in- 
formed singer. Audible vocal sound is 
directly generated by the vocal cords, 
which are fibrous bands covering thin 
strings of muscle, which muscles change 
the length of the cords, their shape and 
thickness, and even make them overlap. 

Late experiments tend to contradict the 
usual teaching that costodiaphragmatic 
breathing is the single, best method. The 
muscles to be spared strain are the delicate 
ones of the voice box. The others will en- 
dure any reasonable amount of work. 


Some Mechanics Involved 


HE DIFFERENCE between the 
singing and speaking voices is nearly 
two octaves, since in speech we 
rarely exceed a compass of five tones. 
But as we sing the tones overlap and 
blend; while in speech the sounds are stac- 
cato, with little alteration of pitch. When 
speaking, the lips, jaw, tongue and soft 
palate play a major part; yet they assume 
a much more vigorous and important func- 
tion in song. When the human bellows 
forces air up into the larynx its cords begin 
to vibrate, though previously the throat 
muscles have adjusted the shape of the 
projecting apparatus into proper form to 
give out the tone and quality that the mind 
has directed. If the soft palate be thrown 
well back, the sound emerges more through 
the mouth and gives a tone quality which 
we call throaty. If the soft palate be well 
forward, sound waves are driven upward 
into the nasal passages and cause marked 
vibrations here as well as in the accessory 
resonant chambers of the skull contiguous 
to the nose, and thus a quite different tonal 
quality is produced. 
In speech a large portion of our sounds 
are of head resonance, such as in saying 


By Fassett Epwarps, M.D. 


m, n and ng; and in the process of singing 
these nasal vibrations should be clearly 
felt by the singer. — 


Vocal Compass 


IGH OR LOW voices are not the 

result of thickness or thinness of the 
vocal cords. Vocal compass comes from 
the position of the cords and the size and 
shape of the voice box. Here voice box 
is made to include the epiglottis (whose 
musical function is to reflect the sound 
waves into the upper part of the visible 
throat, whence they may flow outward) 
and the upper part of the trachea or wind- 
pipe. 

Sometimes singers suffer from a change 
of voice. It is lost or becomes of lower 
pitch and its timbre may become unpleas- 
ant. This misfortune is generally the re- 
sult of incorrect breathing, assuming no 
disease to be present. The bellows func- 
tion is not properly carried on. Teachers 
may neglect this highly important factor 
because of not wishing to take the time 
for it; or the student herself may wish to 
make a supposed short cut. Truth to say, 
there is no short cut in art. 

Behunke, an authority on this subject, 
says, in substance, that breathing con- 
tinues regularly but that in singing and 
in speaking both inspiration and expiration 
have to be regulated according to the na- 
ture of the phrases sung or spoken. If 
the singer does not know how to breath, 
how to control the air expiration, the de- 
livery becomes uncertain and jerky. There 
is one factor wherein the speaker has an 
advantage over a singer—he may use his 
own time in arranging his groups of 
sounds, 


Quality First 

N SINGING, purity of tone is the first 

consideration, leaving aside the emo- 
tional quality of music rendered. Power 
and sweetness may be developed; but pu- 
rity essential. Purity of tone in a violin 
spells carrying power. There is no evi- 
dent reason why the same should not ap- 
ply to vocal tone. 

By the way, if the singer wishes to 
check up on breath control while singing, 
a lighted candle should be placed on a 
level with the mouth and distant one foot, 
in a draughtless room. The flame should 
not be moved by any degree of vocal effort. 

It is believed by not a few singers that 
vowel sounds are made only by the larynx 
Not so, since the lips, tongue, soft palate 
and jaw have a part in them. This may be 
proven by trying to hum a yowel—any 
one—with the tongue held down. The 
only one to be easily managed is a broad 
ah. This shows, conclusively, that the use 
of words in song must be a normal, easy, 
unconscious effort. Conscious attention to 
word formation will result in the stiffening 


of the tongue, the contracting of the throat, 
the straining of the larynx, and the pro- 
duction of husky sound. 


Teeth and Tongue 


HE ROLE of the teeth is highly im- 

portant, though necessarily it is a 
passive one. The escape of sound waves 
is impeded by them; and the teeth are re- 
quired to support the tongue in making 
certain sounds. Furthermore, neither a re- 
ceding nor projecting jaw, where the 
teeth do not meet properly on edge, will 
permit of proper song rendition. There 
may be some cases in which expert dental 
attention would help, though it would 
seem that such must be rare, in face of 
such a condition. 

Control of the unruly tongue is quite as 
essential as the management of any other 
part of our singing mechanism, and it 
demands exercise in certain peculiar ways. 
One of these comes to mind as being the 
extension of the tongue until it shall touch 
the tip of the nose. 

Breathing is not the foremost thing in 
proper and agreeable singing. Of course 
it is a highly important matter to have 
a bellows to furnish air in suitable quan- 
tity, at a proper pressure to make the vocal 
cords to vibrate. But the cords and the 
other contiguous apparatus required in 
song may stand somewhat ahead. Prob- 
ably, in actual fact, not one part is funda- 
mentally more essential than another. 
All are required, though not in the same 
ratio of importance. 

In order to learn to sing well, one first 
should learn to speak correctly. The pro- 
cess by which this is accomplished is highly 
complicated. Suffice it to remark that all 
muscles must move in smooth codrdina- 
tion, and here is precisely where the mental 
part of our work comes in. It starts in 
the mind and progresses, wave-like, until 
the sound of speech or song becomes 
audible. 


Eliminate Tensiow 
ENSION in the mouth and throat 
muscles will cause, by direct muscle 
association, a hampering of the action of 
the delicate muscles that approximate the 


> 


vocal cords, or separate them, as the case 


may be. This self-induced rigidity of the 
muscles of the mouth and throat has been 
ever the bugbear of the teacher of song. 
When there is too feeble chest action, and 
insufficient air is forced upward to strike 
the vocal cords, the singer instinctively 
tries to supplement the defect by over- 
action of the muscles of the mouth and 
throat. As the bellows action of the lungs 
becomes more effective, this defect dis- 
appears. Otherwise stated, when one feels 
one’s self to be capable, automatically the 
mind ceases to drive the supplementary 
muscles in excess. , 

At this point, passivity in mouth forma- 


tion demands a word. There mu 
jJaxation in both mouth and thro: 
in the presence of augmented chi 
tion. Only when the mouth fo 
passively produced will there be n 
ference with the intrinsic muscle: 
larynx. Over the muscles of the ¢ 
have direct conscious control, 

of the vocal apparatus. The oth 
nent parts of the intrinsic mu 
are under the direction of a cente 
brain which, receiving our menta 
after the conception of a certain 
may wish to sing, directs the a 
movement of the intrinsic muscles, 
ing which the mouth will have ¢ 
share to form the necessary sound- 
mold in order to modify properly # 
effect. As we become more profi 
psychologic performance, we also 
our mental conception of such yoe 
as we may wish to produce. Better 
comes out of practice, as does af 
matic act, since that is the trainin 
subconscious mind to direct our 
swiftly and accurately. 


Sing with the Hands 
HERE SEEMS to be a defit 
tionship between action of t 
and direction of the vocal cor 
pressure of the hands against oppo 
of a coiled spring, as resistance, 
the vocal cords are influenced 
and, in cases of loss of voice due 
cord approximation, this meth 
complished pleasing results. 
attitude of singers, with ft 
clasped, may be made of con 
if the hands, as may be 
to press strongly against each o 
The question is frequently as 
what effect the removal of tons! 
the throats of singers. If th 
be carefully performed and 1 
mutilation of the anterior an 


equir 


fore and behind the tonsils) a 
done to the soft palate, there i 
why tonsillectomy should have 
favorable effect upon the singi 
There may be some lowering o 
ter, since the mouth cavity is m 
larger, although it seem that | 
theoretical. If the voice should 
by this operation, there is a vor 
consisting of singing vigorously 
(on whatever note may be comfo 
sound, m-bah. To pass from m t 
pels the lifting of the soft p 

as to the existence of a co 

for this exercise is to hold a 
before the nostrils to see if 
through them, while singing. 

is shown as passing through, i! 
that the back part of the 
sufficiently closed by the s 

the m-bah exercise may be 
exercise of this sort is to 


ithout inhaling. 


Vocal Abuses 
MDEVILLE singers who perform 


lice daily sometimes suffer from 
yoice fatigue. Their activities are 
aducive to careful attention to their 
yaluable vocal apparatus. The use 
co and alcohol are to be condemned, 
st seems to be the one effective 
at. And, by the way, every singer 
) working much at vocal exercises 
take one day each week in which 
sain absolutely from singing a note. 
# should be given their Sunday. 

te inflammation of the throat calls for 
4d the rest should be prolonged until 
ter full recoyery. A good singing 
y be seriously damaged by using 
4) soon after acute throat trouble. 


: 
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the vocal mechanism is free 


Mytongue is rigid and rises, tone 
on is not possible. So it is of 
use to instruct students to hold 
e down, because this creates a 
qmpulse which tells the student to 
hing physically with the tongue, 
tely causing his mind to be wholly 
upon his throat and vocal organs. 
, most naturally, begins to émploy 
force instead of following a men- 
gulse of relaxation, which impulse 
only medium by which an unruly 
can be tamed to obey the mental 
e of the singer. 

empt at a conscious direction of 
cal part of the vocal organism 
Teads to a constriction of that 
To this is due largely the “break” 
in positions or pitches, from 
smes the “three register” method 
When a voice performs under 
od, tone modulation becomes 
resolute, because the tone will 
in the throat, the chest or head, 
to its “register,” and can be in- 


an operatic star loses her voice, 
ork or faulty methods, she 
the stage for a few months 
several years. During this 
actices hours daily—but only 
dame Nordica, the great 
a donna, cited the instance 
Eames, her distinguished con- 
_ who retired for two years. 

ie she practiced four hours 
ge all her rdles—but in a 
kes as much breath support 
distinctly in an audible 
© sing at full voice. In this 
t up her breath control, her 
jal expression, and emo- 
tation of the rdle—every- 
e use of the larynx. At the 
period, when her strained 
recovered, she returned 
better than ever before, for 


Practice should be resumed gradually and 
for brief periods only, alternated with 
plenty of rest. To sing in Italian or French 
at such time is rather easier on the throat. 
In the matter of medication, ninety per 
cent of this should be rest. Medicated 
steam inhalations, with cold packs exter- 
nally, help a great deal. An effective pre- 
scription is five to ten drops of tincture of 
benzoin put in a pint of boiling water, the 
steam from which is to be drawn into the 
throat by means of a suitable paper cone, 
the small end to be placed in the mouth. 
If this mixture causes coughing, the 
amount of benzoin used may be reduced 
a drop or two. The various lozenges 
recommended have little virtue. 

We hear mention of singer’s nodes; for 
which the treatment is rest. Operation 
should be avoided, if possible, inasmuch as 
resultant scars are quite likely to cause 
permanent damage to the voice. 


Ttodulating the Voice Before the DCicrophone 


By WiLBur A. SKILES 


flected only to a very moderate degree. 
Voices of such character are not adaptable 
to radio broadcasting. 

To modulate a tone, a singer or speaker 
must have the power to let the voice come 
forward freely, with its pitch and inten- 
sity dependent only upon involuntary mus- 
cular and breath action. For this acquisi- 
tion, impulses of relaxation are required. 
These impulses can be directed into a 
voice only through those physical sensa- 
tions which are in evidence through, the 
absence of conscious physical control. 

When singers have not mastered the art 
of following impulses for vocal expres- 
sion, some tones will be beautiful, while 
others will be harsh, throaty, strident or 
lacking in resonance and colorful quali- 
ties. Tones are under the influence of im- 
pulse only when they float on the breath. 

So it is that only by directing impulses 
of relaxation to the tongue can freedom 
of the vocal mechanism be maintained; 
and unless this freedom exists throughout 
the vocal performance the emotions of the 
singer cannot be conveyed through the 
medium of well modulated tone. 


Silent Singing 


By I. KELLocG 


she had increased her breath support. 

Does not this secret of the fortunate 
few open up great possibilities to all? It 
is the best of preparations for vocal train- 
ing, as it establishes the motive power of 
the voice. During his spare moments, even 
if he is in a crowd of people, a singer can 
practice a song in this way with as good 
results in control and enunciation as if he 
were vocalizing. 

Those who do not sing can get the emo- 
tonal fervor and oxygen-exuberance from 
this silent singing that a performer 
does from actual vocal interpretation. 
Many who practice this exercise will find 
that increased breath capacity has given 
them material for a singing voice. More- 
over, while the restoration has been in 
progress, there have been observed other 
advantages, such as an improvement in 
the speaking voice and even a betterment 
in the general health. 


you strike your high note, retire. Never try to stage a ‘come: 
ps I made a mistake by retiring so soon, from a financial stand- 
i I left the public with memories of my voice at its best. 
table; I have achieved success, I am told; and perhaps I have left a 
y among my hearers which is more beautiful than if my voice had 
ed through trying to sing a few more years.”—EMMA EAMES, 


I am 


MANA-ZUCCA 


Paul Althouse Says of it— 


“Received the copy of your new 
song, ‘The Ocean, which suits 
me well enough to have been 
written especially for me, and 
I shall certainly use it.” 
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MANA-ZUCCA 


Again Triumphs in 


Creating Another 
Great Song— 


THE OCEAN 


Published in Two Keys 
Key of G Minor 
(Range d to g) 


Key of E Minor 
(Range b to E) 


Price, 60 cents a copy 


Prominent Voice Teachers Enthuse Over It— 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH Writes 


““The Ocean’ is a song of real merit and 
I shall be pleased to present it to my 
artists and students. Many of your songs 
are included in my teaching repertoire 
and tt gives me pleasure to make you 
acquainted with this fact.” 


ESTELLE LIEBLING Writes 


“T am most enthusiastic about your new 
song, ‘The Ocean. I think it is one of 
the very best things that you have done 
and I am looking forward to having it 
sung by many of the singers who coach 
with me. It really is stunning.” 


Mana-Zucca’s Thrilling Song Success, “I LOVE LIFE,” which 
is a great favorite on the programs of JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
and many other great artists, now is available with orchestra ac- 


companiment for both keys. 


I LOVE LIFE 


Published in Two Keys—Price, 60 cents T 


HIGH—Key of F—(Range F to F) 


LOW—Key of D (Range d to D) 


Orchestration to Both Keys—Price, 75 cents 


A Few Suggestions for Club Groups or Others 


Desiring to Make an 


Interesting Program of 


COMPOSITIONS BY MANA-ZUCCA 


SONGS 


All. For You 
Just Something (Two Keys). 
Puva (Sleep) Indian Lullaby 
(Two Keys).. 
Peace at Last 
My Garden (Two Keys) 
The Song of the Child 
Love’s Pilgrimage (Two Keys) 
Nichavo! (Nothing Matters!) 
“(Three Keys).. 
The Old Mill's Grist 
(Three Keys).. 
Song of My Heart 
(Two Keys).. 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ 
(Three Keys).. 
Rachem (Mercy) (Four Keys) 
Invocation (Three Keys) 


CHORUSES—TREBLE VOICES 

I Love You So (Three Parts).. 
The Old Mill’s Grist 

(Three Parts).. 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ 

(Three Parts).. 
Invocation (Three Parts) 
Rachem (Three Parts) 


CHORUS—MALE VOICES 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ 


PIANO SOLOS @ 


Happiness 

The Full Moon 
A Slumber Song 
Blossom Waltz 
Happy Moments 
Soft Shadows 
The Shepherdess 
The Princess 
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Dvos are growing in popular favor, not 
only at pupil’s recitals, but on the more 
ambitious programs of the professional 
organist. Original works for this very 
genial combination of pipes and percus- 
sion strings are not by any means numer- 
ous, but an increasing demand may result 
in substantial (and, let us hope, worthy) 
additions to the present more or less lim- 
ited supply. The American composer 
might, with profit, turn his attention to 
this form of composition, for it is an in- 
strumental alliance which is anything but 
hackneyed, which admits of endless va- 
riety and which opens up splendid musical 
possibilities. 

Of compositions under this head, Sym- 
phonic Piece by Clockey, Rhapsody by Dem- 
arest, and Fantasia by the same com- 
poser claim serious attention. One might 
add Harp of St. Cecilia hy Wiegant, a 
composition for violin, organ and piano, 
but one quite effective when played by 
organ and piano alone, the violin melody 
being given to the organ. This composi- 
tion is comparatively simple and makes a 
good service prelude. 

Nocturne, an original composition for 
piano and organ by E. R. Kroeger, is a 
comparatively recent work with a dis- 
tinctly modern complexion, the seven-tone 
scale being used largely throughout. It 
is not specially difficult but neither is it for 
the humble amateur exactly, requiring as it 
does considerable ability in sustaining un- 
usual rhythms and a really sympathetic 
attitude toward modern harmonic tenden- 
cies. It is more closely adapted for a con- 
cert or recital program than a church serv- 
ice, as it might prove disturbing to an 
audience which has grown accustomed to 
the usual andantes, reveries and pastorales 
that figure so largely at our Sunday serv- 
ices. 

Guilmant’s well-known J/arch Triom- 
phale for piano and organ never seems to 
lose its freshness and is always a good re- 
cital number. Part of it, moreover, may 
be used as a festival postlude. The same 
composer’s pastorale is a pleasingly quiet 
number and has substance. 

Arrangements for piano and organ often 
proved even more suited to this combina- 
tion than compositions originally written 
for it. Dr. W. Mason made an arrange- 
ment of Rubtnstein's Kamennot-Ostrow 
for piano and organ, which is very effective 
and not at all difficult. Bach’s beautiful 
Prelude in E flat minor, and his Fugue in 
D major are available in piano and organ, 
duo form. It is somewhat interesting to 
speculate as to what the old Cantor would 
say to the use of his Prelude in E flat 
minor and to his Fugue in D major, but 
he is not now in a position either to praise 
or protest. The arrangement of the Fugue 
in E flat minor is not a very good one, 
though the Fugue in D is admirable. 


RGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for July by 


EMINENT. SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department ‘An Organist’s Etude’ complete in itself 


Organ and Piano Duos 


By Te etek apy 


The American composer; H. H. Huss, is 
the composer of a Romansa for piano and 
organ, an arrangement, we believe, of a 
movement from an orchestral work. The 
perennial Prelude in C, No. 1, from “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord” with the 
Gounod attachments is published for piano 
and organ and is worthwhile even if the 
organist is somewhat tired of the music in 
other forms. Mendelssohn’s Songs With- 
out WVords have been published in a Euro- 
pean edition for piano and reed organ 
(harmonium). In these arrangements the 
organ part requires considerable filling out, 
and this filling must be done judiciously. 
The Spring Song and the so-called Duetto, 
in A flat, are certainly very acceptable. 

However it is not absolutely necessary 
that original compositions or even special 
arrangements be used if a combination 
for piano and organ is desired. There are 
any number of pieces composed or ar- 
ranged for two pianos, and many of these 
can be played as piano and organ duos 
just as effectively, very often more so. 
The last movement of Weber’s Concert- 
stlick may be used as a recital number, and 
the organ makes a much better substitute 
for the transcribed orchestra part than a 
piano possibly could. The last few pages 
of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante make 
a fine duo, as does the Adagio from the 
same composer’s “Concerto in D Minor,” 
Op. 40. The Largo from Beethoven’s 
“Concerto in C minor,” Op. 15, and the 
Larghetto from Mozart’s “Concerto in D 
Major” are both very satisfactory when 


Ty 
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given with piano and organ, in fact de- 
cidedly superior to a two-piano version. 
No doubt a search through the musical 
literature available for two pianos, classic 
and otherwise, would reveal much more 
material that would be just as suitable as 
those mentioned. 

There has recently been published a 
Mozart Andante and Scherzo arranged for 
two pianos, but the work is much more 
effective when the second piano part is 
played on the organ. This duo is equally 
appropriate for a church service and for a 
recital, as it is neither “showy” nor pon- 
derous. Mention of Mozart recalls 
Homage a Mozart written for two pianos 
by William D. Armstrong, a very agree- 
able work which can be given with piano 
and organ at a recital or as a church 
service prelude. The second part has no 
strictly pianistic passages, rippling arpeg- 
gios and the like, but furnishes a dignified 
background to whatever the first piano 
says—and it really says something. The 
composition is not difficult, but, of course, 
the more skilled the players, the better the 
effect obtained. 

Even when the available supply of spe- 
cially composed or arranged music seems 
to be exhausted, or, if what is available 
is, for one reason or another, not prac- 
ticable, there is no reason to be deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing the piano and 
organ together at recitals or church sery- 
ices. There are numerous compositions 
that are neither arranged for piano or 
organ or for two pianos but which may be 


THE GREAT ORGAN OF THE MORMON TEMPLE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
ONE OF THE FINEST INSTRUMENTS OF ALL THE WORLD. 


used most acceptably with piano 4 
gan. For instance, Gounod’s Mare 
maine, Handel’s Largo, Mendel 
Marche of the Priests, MacDowell’ 
Wild Rose, Rubinstein’s Melody in 
many others all make effective pis 
organ duos, even if both organi 
pianist play from ordinary piano 
copies. These old favorites take 
fresh charm and an added vitality 
presented with the organ’s varied 
effects and a pedal solidity. q 

It would be easy to add to the 
available compositions. With two 
of adequate technic, and a symp 
-feeling for appropriate musical tre: 
an astonishing number of co 
may be adapted very satisfactorily 
combination of organ and piano. I 
ing any music not specially writ 
arranged for piano and organ, or f 
pianos, just what to do is perh 
quite so important as to know wl 
to do. The work calls for genui 
sicianship, good taste, and above | 
straint. It means considerable re 
thought and real work. But it 
all it costs. 


Playing at a Rehears 
By F. LESLIE CALVER 


One of the most useful and pi 
ways for the student to obtain ex{ 
in choir training is to learn to” 
at the key-board at a choral ré 
Here he has much more to do than 
the accompaniments. In fact, a 
who thinks of nothing but the acct 
ment at a choral rehearsal is 
more a hindrance than a help. — 

Let us imagine that a choir ha 
gin rehearsals on an entirely 
The conductor needs someone at t 
board—be it organ or piano—w¥ 
read the vocal parts at sight and ple 
confidently and in such a way as 
those of the singers who do 
music to learn the notes as 4 
possible. The actual accompanimé 
the time being, must be left out 
question, only interludes being 
filled in and clearly pointed out — 
sages during which the singers are 
sing. 7 

At the first rehearsal the play 
be particularly careful not to fill 
much instrumental detail, for, b 
so, he makes it very difficult for 
ductor to eradicate a feeling on 
of one or two singers that 
make entries at a wrong place. — 
pressions are always the strong 
some persons, and this especi 
to many who sing chiefly by ¢ 


hey 
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irs, professional or amateur, con- 
tirely of music readers, and fre- 
those with the best voices are the 
t in this direction. 
rder to be really useful to a choir 
the accompanist must obtain 
of practice at playing from vocal 
reading all the four staves simul- 
ly, and of course playing the 
n octave lower than written. In 
ching work he should generally 
the pedals, if at the organ, though 
yasional pedal note is often helpful 
there is a wide gap between the 
fand bass or when it is necessary to 
v a long note in the bass. 
the choral rehearsals, the player 
Histen intelligently to the conductor’s 
acs and endeavor to anticipate his re- 
slents. For instance, if the organ is 
iased and the player is, requested to 
passage for any one of the separate 
he should always use a stop or stops 
WSpeak out clearly and distinctly (for 
le, an 8 ft. and a 4 ft. stop in com- 
), Paying great attention to time 
svand other details, so that the con- 
shall have no cause to reproach 
what he is endeavoring to correct 
isingers. Sometimes the pedals may 


5 


he effectively used for a passage for the 
basses alone. At the piano a separate part 
might occasionally be played in octaves, 
as this makes for distinctness. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the conductor will 
call upon the choir to sing certain passages 
unaccompanied. In this case the player 
should always give the necessary chord at 
once, so that the choir can commence with- 
out delay. After the passage is finished 
the player should softly play the last chord 
sung, to help the conductor ascertain how 
far the singers have kept in tune. 

The thoughtful player will discover in 
the way in which the choir can sing pas- 
sages without accompaniment a good test 
as to his own abilities and usefulness as a 
rehearsal accompanist. He is, of course, 
always subordinate to the conductor and 
must follow out the latter’s directions; 
but there is no doubt that every choir- 
master will welcome an intelligent player, 
cne who knows how to function effectively 
at a choral rehearsal, especially in the early 
stages of learning a new work. 

What is wanted is a player who will not 
fuss about the accompaniment until the 
singers know their parts, when it can be 
safely introduced as a help and not a 
hindrance. 


| Reserving the Organ Pedal 


By WILLIAM REED 


| due addition or temporary disuse 
'| Pedal Organ is a matter that calls 
{s exercise of judgment. Not every 
‘| organist realizes this fact. An 
we pedal scheme may be available 
‘tr with the inclination to use it too 
tly. But whether a pedal scheme 
‘lye or small it should be used with 
iminating reserve. Congregational 
‘ints are sometimes heard to the 
that there is “too much organ’ in 
ervice. Such complaints result, 
often than not, from the over-use 
|| Pedal Organ. For certain it is 
le incessant booming of a 16 ft. 
register becomes monotonous, more 
ily if it occurs chiefly in the lower 
‘of the pedal-board. 
to be noted that in orchestral writ- 
= Contra Bass is not kept in con- 
se, whether in the playing of abso- 
Or in accompaniment; and it 
such reservation that much can 
The relief afforded to the 
cases is marked, as is also 
tion of the 16 ft. tone when 
emt duced. 

, therefore, is it desirable to dis- 
pedal effect? 
ludes and most responses are 
d by Manuals only. Similarly, 
s telieved by the elimination of 
| here and theie. Vocal solos and 
numbers may often be supported 
‘the manuals. A large or heavy 
require more foundation to sing 
here again the nature of the 
sung has to be considered. A 


Rk OF THE HTupDE: 
first opportunity of expressing 
d sincere appreciation of your 
al, Tun Hrupp Music Maga- 
few lines. 
int and keen reader of your 
1 for two years it has given 
of agreeable pleasure in 
contents of the magazine 
a veritable mine of musical 
t and renowned musicians, 
Most exhaustive and in- 
on the yarious subjects per- 
musical Art. It is indeed an 
e to every true student of 
vivid and authentic articles 
e@ past and present great 
It serves further as stimu- 
e e to the students’ interests, 
Suecess of their studies. 
take up Tue Ervpr and ex- 
I am in my element. I 
[DES bound in volumes which 


very soit 16 ft. pedal register may not ob- 
trude unduly in some cases, and it should 
not be forgotten that left hand octaves re- 
inforce in a certain way, even in the ac- 
companiment of solos of the more robust 
-kind. A light 8 ft. Violone or Violoncello 
may be used with similar effect, something 
in the matter of characteristic color being 
thus added. 

The accompaniment of hymns and an- 
thems is another matter and perhaps more 
simple of solution. Where a large body of 
voices is singing, Pedal help is often needed. 
It is here that the Organ Pedal is of real 
use in accompaniment, provided that it does 
not obtrude beyond requirements. Care 
should be taken at all times regarding the 
employment of heavy open 16 ft. pedal 
registers. 

As in the case of the orchestra, organ 
music (that written for organ) does not 
keep 16 ft. tone in constant use. Notable 
examples are found in Bach’s five-part 
fugue in C major, where but one entry of 
the Pedal occurs towards the end. The 
middle section of the fugue in E flat (“St. 
Ann’s’”) is for manuals only, while, in the 
toccata and fugue in C, the fugue ends 
without pedal. 

The organist, therefore, needs to con- 
sider just what he is accompanying, the 
quality and comparative weight of a voice 
or voices, and, in general, the require- 
ments of different styles of writing—lyrical, 
declamatory, and so forth—with some ref- 
erence to the acoustical properties of a 
church building, always remembering that 
the main purpose of the Pedal Organ is 
that of fundamental reinforcement. 


Etude Enthusiasm 


form one of my most treasured collections in 
my musical library, and derive extreme de- 
light in reviewing them, 

I shall be much indebted to you if you will 
kindly have my name and address inserted 
in your wonderful journal with an explana- 
tory statement that I shall be most pleased 
and only too glad to correspond with readers 
of THe Erupe in various parts of the world, 
that all letters will be promptly dealt with 
without fail, specially on matters of art, 
music and literature. 

Prior to my conclusion I wish again_ to 
reiterate my sincere appreciation of THp 
Ervupe and dare say with confidence that 
it is the ideal musical journal to every stu- 
dent of art. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 
Yours sincerely, 
ROLANSKI Tan, 

Care of Nederlandsche Handel- 

Maatschappij, N. V. 
Singapore, S. S. 
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our ETUDE Binder cee 


ERE is the handsome, 
inexpensive Binder for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAG- 
AZINE you have doubtless 
been seeking. It collects, 


preserves and makes instantly accessible ETUDE copies that might other- 


wise be lost or injured. 


The vast numbers of new ETUDE readers will soon learn that THE ETUDE 
contents are wholly unique in that the information contained can not be 
obtained in any other way. Thousands have come to realize ETUDE value 
and have carefully preserved copies for decades and find them irreplaceable 


assets in the music room. 


HOW TO GET YOUR BINDER 
These binders are cloth covered and have a device for holding THE ETUDE 


securely that is simplicity itself. 


Send us $1.57 (just a little above cost) 


and we will mail you a binder with your name stamped in gold, or send us 
three new subscriptions at $2.00 each and we will send you the binder 


absolutely free. 


Address Binder Dep't. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


{7 AUSTIN ORGANS } 


Send for Folder 
A QUALITY 
PIPE ORGAN 


F 
SMALL DIMENSIONS 
A New Model at Very 


Reasonable Cost 


(AUSTIN ORGAN ©o. | 


“Write Us" HARTFORD, CONN. 


CFTR SNS onl eneriein 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


BUTLER’S 


MASTER 
SCHOOL OF 


MODERN 
PIANO 
PLAYING 


BUTLER MUSIC CO., 225 W. Kingsbridge Rd., N. Y. City 


A Brand New Edition of 
The Most Famous and 
Widely Known Book in 
The World On 


SYMPHONIC JAZZ 


This method which has 
been endorsed by _ the 
world’s most eminent 
authorities has already 
opened the door to suc- 
cess for thousands of 
pianists. 
80 Pages of Music 
$1.50 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 
Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 


40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


The absent-minded doctor who asked a 
grand-opera star to say “Ah”! 


NEW PIANO ACCORDION ISSUES 
Arranged by PIETRO DEIRO 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED FOR ACCORDION 


STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER—March—J. P. Sousa.... 
NOLA—Fox Trot Novelette Arr.—F. Arndt 

LA ROSITA—Tango Fox Trot—P. Du Pont 

NEAPOLITAN NIGHTS—Waltz—J. S. Zamecnik 

LADY OF SPAIN—Spanish One Step—Reeves-Evans 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL MARCH— 


J. P. Sousa 


TIGER RAG—One Step—J. La Rocca 
TRANQUILLO—Overture by Pietro Deiro......... 

A new symphonic arrangement of this beautiful 
one of the finest compositions by Pietro Deiro. 


ALBUM OF 14 POLISH DANCES 


Catalog of 300 arrangements can be obtained from your local dealer or 


©. PAGANI & BRO., 289 Bleecker St..__Dept. E—New York, N. 
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Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Valse Serenade... .Drigo-Nevin 
Piano: Prelude Op. 28, No. 6..Chopin 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Lord of All Being..... 
(b) O Worship the King 


. Neidlinger 
Maunder 


OFFERTORY 


Seek Ye the Lord 
(Tenor Solo) 


marco 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Postlude 


Piano: March of the Archers... Ewing 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Melodie _Romantique. .Sheppard 
Piano: Chapel Bell Flagler 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Glory Be to God Most High 
Schoebel 


(b) There is no Unbelief Wooler 


Gratitude 
(Soprano Solo) 
POSTLUDE 


Organ: Postlude in D 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Song.. 


E 
L 
E 
Vv 
E 
N 
T 
H 


Scarmolin 
- Heller Nicholls 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Angelus 
Piano: Affection 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Love Divine 

(b) Rejoice, the Lord is King...Adams 
OFFERTORY 

Someone Wooler 

(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Festival  Postludium...... _-Loud 
Piano: Days of Sunshine Kronke 


TaZmmyr|aa ts 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Theme from the Andante, 
5th Symphony. ..Tschaikowsky 
Piano: A Southern Romance. .Wilhams 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Largo Handel 
(Women’s Voices) 


(b) King All Glorious Barnby 


OFFERTORY 


Come Unto Me, Ye Weary... 
(Soprano Solo) 


. Dressler 


TAN! ea zmsey 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: March of the. Acolytes. . Pitcher 
Piano: Sunday Morning Bendel 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Love Song Drdla-Mansfield 
Piano: Moon Pictures da Viego 


ANTHEMS 


(a) All Thy Works Praise Thee 
Vaughan 
(b) Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 


Pike 
OFFERTORY 


Hark, Hark My Soul 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: An Evening Benediction. Diggle 
Piano: Russian Romance, from 4th 
Concerto, in D Minor 
Rubinstein 


Rockwell 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Berceuse 
Piano: Berceuse 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Now the Day is Over 
(b) Hear Me, O God 


OFFERTORY 


Everlasting Love 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Melody 
Piano: Coronation March.. 


Cross-Diggle 
. Kretschmer 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Dusk to Dawn 
Piano: ili in 2 Felton 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Blest Are the Pure in Heart 
Timmings 
(b) Give Ear to My Words, O Lord 


DeLeone 
OFFERTORY 


Abide with Me 
(Alto Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: At Eventide 
Piano: Sunday 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Sarabande Sawyer 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano 

Accompaniment) 

Piano: Remembrance 

ANTHEMS 

(a). Sine” Unto, "God... ee ous ce Marks 
(Men’s_ Voices) 

(b) O How Amiable Are Thy 

Dwellings 


OFFERTORY 
Improvisation 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano 
Accompaniment) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Andante Kullak-Erb 
Piano: O Thou Sublime Sweet 
Evening Star. 


Anyone interested in any of ‘these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
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The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


LitHoGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


. I have been educating myself for some 
time under the instruction of a pupil of Hmil 
Liebling with the idea of entering a College 
of Music. However, I lack sufficient finances. 
Will you advise me of available scholarships 
in piano or organ? To whom should appli- 
cation be made for literature pertaining to 
the Guilmant Organ School scholarship? 


—R. B. 
A. You might communicate with the fol- 
lowing: 
Dr. William C. Carl, 
Guilmant Organ School, 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Curtis Institute of Music, 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 


Juilliard School of Music, 
47-51 Fifty-second St., New York City. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. > 


“College of Music of Cincinnati, 
1228 Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


American Conservatory of Music, 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. . 


Chicago Musical College, 
60 E. VanBuren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Music School of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music, 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I have access to a small two manual 
church organ and am desirous of learning 
to play it. I am an advanced pianist and 
sufficiently intelligent, I think, to do so with 
self study. I am enclosing the specifications. 
Will you please explain the use of the dif- 
ferent stops and couplers in order to make 
things easier for me? What do you think 
of the specifications? Under the Swell and 
Great organ manuals and above the stops I 
have noticed series of buttons, three in a 
group, labeled 1-2-3. I have discovered that 
they depress certain stops. Will you erplain 
the use of these buttons? Please quote the 
price of “The Organ” by Stainer. Do you 
advise this book for self study? If not, 
please recommend another.—F. C. B. 

A. The resources of the organ, as indi- 
cated by the specifications, are, of course, 
quite limited. We shall endeavor to give 
you information that may help you under- 
stand the instrument, 


Great Organ. 

Stopped Diapason—8’—This stop belongs 
to the unimitative Flute family, of 8’ or 
normal pitch. The pipes are half the length 
of open pipes of similar pitch, and are 
equipped with a ‘stopper’ at the top of the 
pipe—hence the name. 

Echo Salicional—s’—A stop consisting of 
labial pipes, belonging to the string family. 
The term Echo Salicional is probably used 
to indicate a very soft toned Salicional. 

Diapason Phono—Ss’—A stop consisting of 
metal open labial pipes of large scale, yield- 
ing powerful and pure organ tone. 

Flute Trayerso—4’—An imitative stop of 
the orchestral Flute family—usually wood, 
and of the harmonic variety, speaking in 
this instance at 4’ pitch or one octave higher 
than normal or 8’ pitch. 

Swell Organ. 

Flute 4’—There is nothing in your speci- 
fication to indicate the character of this 
Flute stop. It may be a unit of the Stopped 
Diapason, or a duplicate of the Flute tra- 
verse. If you will compare it with these 
stops you probably can determine the char- 
acter. 

Vox Celeste—8’—A stop with a_ set of 
pipes undulating or waving with the Echo 
Salicional. This set of pipes is slightly out 
of tune (probably sharp) | with the WDcho 
Salicional and produces a “wave” which if 
properly adjusted is very effective. 

The Heho Salicional and Gedeckt 8’ of the 
Swell organ are doubtless duplicates of the 
Great organ Echo Salicional and Stopped 
Diapason. 

Pedal Organ—Bourdon—16’—A stop con- 
sisting of labial wood pipes, of a droning 
quality—in your instrument the foundation 
tone of your Pedal department. 

Bass Flute—S8’—Probably an extension of 
the Bourdon, 16’. 

The names of the couplers indicate their 
purpose, namely, Swell to Great couples to 
the Great manual whatever Swell stops are 
drawn. Great to Pedal couples to Pedal 
whatever stops are drawn on the Great 
organ. The indications 16—S—4—indiecate 
pitch at which the coupling is effective, that 
is, 16’ one octave lower, and 4’ one octave 
higher. Great 4’—Swell 4’ and so forth 
indicates coupling at pitch named on the 
same manual. The buttons you mention are 
for the purpose of moving the stops accord- 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 
Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOC. 
Ex. pe of the ec Fenteyivene Chapter of the A. G. O, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the ful 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be p 


ing to the combinations set on 
their use certain combinations ma 
by one movement instead of the 1 
movements necessary to move 
included in the combination. 

We advise the Stainer-Kraft — 
“The Organ” for your work. It 
from the publishers of Tor Brups fi 
four cents. 


Q. As a member of a@ co 
chase a new organ for our chw 
asking for advice, After several 3 
investigation we have pract 
a two manual organ (specificw 
Do you consider the specificatio 
anced or would you suggest any 
stops? Do you consider a Melodia 8 
sary? If so, which stop should w 
order that we may have it? ; 
marked “Melodia” what stop wo 
place? We now have a small 
manual and pedals including ste 
closed list. I have been organual 
director for several years, but 1] 
had organ lessons. Please ad e 
to study on the subject of re 
When playing such musie as H 
the registration is not shown, what 
general idea of registration? I do 
stand the two manuals, Is the 
for carrying the melody usud 
Swell for accompaniment? Please ¢ 
different uses for the two pedals— 
and the Crescendo.—M. A 


A. The specification you quote 
to us that the instrument you 
ering consists of three sets of Pp 
in addition to the Chimes—the I 
ber of stops being obtained by 
and duplexing. We would sugg 
ing an instrument like the one 
pecting to buy and judging as 
not it will prove satisfactory 
Your spécification does not in 
information as to number of 
forth, but we imagine the Q: 
Oboe are Synthetic stops, product 
bination of pipes already used in 
fication. Where expense and 
considered the type of instrument 
may give a certain amount of satis! 
it is not ideal. Be sure that y 
satisfied before making a decision. ” 
is a useful stop. Your specifica: 
include a stop that could be 
this stop unless your “Stop 
of pipes was carried into Mel 
part of its compass. If your 
fication is used you would subst 
Flute for Melodia when reg 
indicated. 

We would suggest your sec 
of “The Organ,” Stainer-Kraft, 
of Organ Registration,” Nevin. 
For playing hymn tunes on } 
organ, we suggest a combinatio: 
8’ and 4’ pitch, such as Op 
Dolee, Unison Bass, Melodia 
with addition of Super Octa’ 
sired. Arrange pedal stops to p 
balance of tone between man 

Either Great or Swell Or, 
for solo use, although more solo - 
be obtained from the Swell ee 
organ stops, collectively, are use 
for the heavier effects. The 1 
be playable from the Great o 
erence to the Swell organ. 

The Swell pedal operates o 
opening and closing them to | 
diminish tone from pipes enc! 
expression box. The Crescendo J 
or takes off stops, gradually or 
depending on whether it is op 
or with a quick movement. 
is usually of the “blind” ch 
fecting the stops drawn—the — 
drawn must be taken into accoui 


. I am to play an organ 8 
program of the churches o 
you suggest a few suitable 
which I may select one for 
prefer a piece that is full 
without chimes, as our 
equipped with very good 
a short, moderately 
like also to have some 
certain piano. We have had 
in our family for years 
out anything of the m 
appears on the fron ; 
York, i Brand? for 
is it?)—A. 


A. You. might examine 
numbers, from which to make 
your use: Berceuse, Die in 
bino, Yon: Lullaby, Macfarlar 
H. Alexander Matthews C 

The Yon number and 
ber include part for 
played without them. 

The Baumeister piano, | V 
no lon er made, The y 
“Gran jail 


Ask your dealer or write us for a 

free catalog listing 510 compositions 

, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
PUBLI- 


ae ALCHI CATIONS 


Reyised by Vincent Jones 
APPLIED HARMONY 
7 I AND PART II, $2.00 EACH 
TONE THINKING and 
| EAR TESTING $2.00 
KEYBOARD HARMONY 
WIT, 50c: Part I, 50c; Part III, $1.00 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
HARMONY (Doris Moon) 
Siform A, $2.25; Form B, $2.25 
ENTIALS IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF HARMONY 
(Vincent Jones) $1.50 
L. R. JONES 
INTER AND PUBLISHER 
E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles 
Mi by Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 


MONY BY MAIL 


al and thorough course of 40 lessons 
Small monthly payments. 
composed, send poem for estimate. 


ILFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
11 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


entury 


AY “CENTURY” and get the best 
ified Music. It’s 15c (20c in Can- 
a). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
jate the saving and the papi gets 
best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
ions at your dealers, or write us. 


tary Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
: New York City 


ano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
ds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
Record Style. Write for free Booklet, 
MAN PIANO SCHOOL 
Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


i s student can do 
to fulfill his or her hopes of 
e€ study at some leading 
ege of music by securing 
criptions. Seek out all 
mes where there are music 

interest them in THE 
ite the Circulation De- 
asking for information as 
Uu may earn money securing 
in your spare time. 


p Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a ccmplete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
Teachers wanted where we are 
EL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 

mball Building - Chicago 
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HEET Music 


he Immortal Wusical Tyelodies 


ResuLttT oF Contest 


SoME time ago THe EtupE Musicar 
MAGAZINE offered a prize to the sub- 
scriber sending in a list of what he or she 
considered to be the ten most loved “im- 
mortal” melodies, this prize being awarded 
to the one whose list was nearest in the 
order given to the melodies selected by all. 

The contest brought a vast number of 
entries, with some expected and some 
surprising results. The prize of twenty- 
five dollars has been sent to Miss Mary 
B. Grace of Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
Miss Grace’s selection had nearly all of 
the leading melodies whose popularity had 
been revealed by a careful audit of all 
lists. The object of this contest was con- 
fessedly that of securing the following 
list, of which we give the numbers in 
order. This may be said to be fairly 
representative of the general musical taste 
of a widely spread section of America, 
as regards melodies from all sources. 

It is hard to understand what a writer 
means by the melody of the “Moonlight 
Sonata” of Beethoven, when that work 
contains many melodies. The composers 
whose works received the greatest number 
of votes differs from that of the list of 
leading “immortal melodies.” The first 
ten composers rank in this order: Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Rubinstein, Chopin, Liszt and 
Offenbach. 

The list of two-hundred and thirty-seven 
compositions mentioned by the contestants 
follows in the order of the number of votes 
for the most loved “Immortal Melodies.” 


No. Name Composer 
as ty ga Sar gs area car eie cae Or Schumann 
DpMG ALGO. sacks cvapatols areremenels retoiaterehenetae Handel 
Soe ALod yacin). BY be sycteretee pe vets el one Rubinstein 
Ave SRTCDAGO ol ys tet taccereusteneecelter als Schubert 
5. Diebestraum i (Noss) ons sew ec Liszt 
6 Home Sweet Home ............ Payne 
T Sbarcanoule 2). siya acutomeatretaone s Offenbach 
8 Moonlight Sonata .......... Beethoven 
9 Beautiful Blue Danube ...... J. Strauss 
10 Auld Lang Syne Deicesie OlG NCOLCD 
i ieBridal Choris’ tac Ritual cap tehe aye Wagner 
1 See Spring. . SONS .....\-eelbeleintels Mendelssohn 
13 Wedding March ......... Mendelssohn 
14 Funeral March D flat ......... hopin 
15 Minuet Beethoven 


16 Annie Laurie Scotch Folk Song 
17 Humoreske .. Dvorak 
18 Old Folks at Home ............ Foster 
19 Prelude in Ct minor ....Rachmaninoff 
20 Marseillaise ........ ity Rohr de Lisle 
21 Pilgrims Chorus ......--..... Wagner 
Oe AVG o Maria oss iaeu-cciw me sie Bach-Gounod 
23 Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
Mascagni 
24° -“Slient. "Night: syeece cvers oc. ws Old German 
25 Air on the G String ..... neato Bac 
26 Ave Maria ......- A - Schubert 
27 Toreador Song ....... CREE Bizet 
28 Miserere from Ii Troyatore ...... Verdi 


Sextette from Lucia ........ Donizetti 
30 Song of the Evening Star ..... Wagner 
31 Love's Old Sweet Song ........Molloy 
32 Unfinished Symphony .......- Schubert 
33. Hallelujah Chorus ......-+0++. Handel 
834 Hungarian .Rhapsody 2nd ......- Liszt 
35 Last Rose of Summer ......--. Flotow 
836 Nocturne in W flat ........ ...++Chopin 
3 America (God Save the King) 


Old English 
38 Largo from “New World Symphony” 


Dvorak 
BO PRE ROSEY. cscs: > ere bre she = SA Jesters Nevin 
40 Star Spangled, Banner.......... Smith 
ADDER COCTIBC Gira ieee ola Heinle stenoses Godard 
49) Londonderry) Air 2 «<6 siete. ie Old Irish 
43 Minuet L’Antique ........ Paderewski 
44 My Old Kentucky Home ....... Foster 
45 Old Hundredth Hymn ..Old Air 
467 Soavenin) a) a2). = >» phos .Drdla 
47 Stars and Stripes Forever ...... Sousa 
48 To a Wild Rose .....0...- MacDowell 
49 Consolation. ..........-... Mendelssohn 
BO) Old Black Toei 155! ow lee os Foster 
51 Silver Threads Among the Gold, .Danks 
52 Who is Sylvia? .........8-008 Schubert 
53 Ah, I have Sighed Rest Me..... Verdi 
WBE NISIS | Ciisus cecoarmgis) nicl aik maatolaietane Emmett 
55 Etude in E Major ...........-. Chopin 
56 Marche Militaire Schubert 
57 Tannhiuser ..... a - Wagner 
58 Anvil Chorus. ......-- Verdi 


59 Appassionata Sonata ? 
60 Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 


61 Fifth Symphony ..........-. Beethoven 
62 Funeral March (Sonata Op. 26) 
Beethoven 
63 I Know that My Redeemer Liveth 
Handel 
64 Lead, Kindly Light ......- verde s OY KES 
65 Lost Chord .....-. Sh Feo Sullivan 
66 Moment Musical ........ . Schubert 


67 Nearer My God to Thees. 
68 Quartet from Rigoletto .... 
69 Soldier’s Chorus 
70 Swan, The 
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Sweet ‘and Dow feiscisscs sale sol Barnby 
Adagio. Cantabiles Seas ene sc. Beethoven 
Andante Cantabile ....... Tehaikovsky 
Biniperor!s: Ey Min a atetaertetae er elets Haydn 
Hark, Hark the Lark ........ Schubert 
Harmonious Blacksmith ...... Handel 
KAR PUY UE: dele samen tateitelece Balfe 
Kiss) Me? Ageing (ieee encct Herbert 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
Saint Saéns 


Narcissns- 4s. aks, asters, = tok Nevin 
Old’GRetrainy 2.5. eee Kreisler 
LAW Ralomin-~ cio o cieceteelen see Yradier 
Poet, and Peasant) aicniie + si cisisre Suppé 
Prelude in A flat.) cuacwe ce es Chopin 
Preislied from “Die Meistersinger’’ 
Wagner 
Surprise Symphony ........... Haydn 
TalesvoL. Hotiman!\.. cae: aes Offenbach 
Abide With: Me -.:f. 8 ssh ie vie Monk 


Believe Me if All Those Dndearing 
Young Charms ¥.285. 0... Old Irish 
Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny. .Bland 


Cavatina giclee html onkis Sata anc Raft 
Celeste. Alda’ 9.2 2-1). hte casts t obs, Verdi 
Comin’ Through the Rye....Old Seotch 
Darling Nellie Gray .......... Hanby 
Deep River ........:...Negro Melody 
Hungarian Fantasie ............ Liszt 
Hin? (feste. Burg) jae oss sata 2 Old German 
Flower Song (Carmen) ......... Bizet 
Gloria from 12th Mass ........ Mozart 


The Happys Parmer, 28. 2 dss28 Schumann 


The sHolyuCity my eases nk csue Adams 
Home to Your Mountains ....... Verdi 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 ...... Brahms 


I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls Balfe 


Kamennoi Ostrow ......... Rubinstein 
Kolf Nid rein aeak. . catenin eee Hebrew 
Land of Hope and Glory ...... .- Elgar 
Meditation from ‘Thais’ ....Massenet 
Minuet ee) She oo Hoy Sign! Seats cee Mozart 
Mother, Machree: yi sciy vastens's Oleott 
Nocturne ii Gay. fame ees Chopin 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. Mendelssohn 
Nutcracker Suite 20.2.2 Tchaikovsky 
©: Sole, Mioe ack. aise pom cae di Capua 
Old Oaken Bucket ......... Kaillmark 
Pathetic Symphony ...... Tchaikovsky 
Péer GyntoSuilte,, Sesser eie et Grieg 
Prayer from “Der Freischiitz’...Weber 


Prelude in D flat Major ....... Chopin 
Prelude” im MC mas foie hey crsrerei= etatetete Bach 
Salut) dramower Sie wets» ciakesc sey ote Elgar 
Scenes that are Brighest ...... Wallace 
Whe" Secretrc uct. dimes tracivcs Gauthier 
Seventh Symphony ......... Beethoven 
Solyeigtachohg a Gii 22 oo. ake. Grieg 
Song of India ....... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. ..Dvorik 
Then You’ll Remember Me....... Balfe 
William Tell Overture ........ Rossini 
A del aide einai. Ret ed ONT Beethoven 
Agnus Deter oi. tkinck sce acren aes Bizet 
Bi) Fo i ps eel gk eal ee la Friml 
Ben Boles. S.caenerbea aes Kneass 
All Hail the Power ...... Pe Oe Holden 
America the Beautiful ...... Zivels WAL 
L’Arlesienne Suite ........0020% Bizet 
IBGLCCUSE:, ci. eerlalt cr teaar eee Iljinsky 
Blue Bells of Scotland ..... Old Seotch 
Blumienlied) (720 sive aie. ccs tees ahead Lange 
Bonnie Sweet Bessie ..........Gilbert 
Calvary seca easiest sen Rodney 
Caprice viernois ..... Giese eeeteASTOIS Ler 
Chorister ital win.te sheacteissa tae Sullivan 
Concert; Potondisen.\:. aeteses + Engelmann 
Concerto “Ay minor =) 2... Schumann 
Contra Dance No. 2 ........ Beethoven 
Cradle SOUe i tine ci teeters cerns Brahms 
The Credhen: Torecitrs eid eleteen Haydn 
Danny Bove gee sieves eiey0rs - Weatherly 
Dead March from “Saul” ......Handel 
Dolke Dance Marlene tavstaree .. Brown 
Tha Donna: e: Mobile yn on. 6. ree Verdi 
Duet from Don Giovanni ...... Mozart 
rl King. . .. cures eararcicisiere. <2 Schubert 
Witla Siva MB Or este ve «rea cine Raff 
Fantasia in D minor .......... Mozart 
Farewell to Pleasant Vision— 

oats DER Vata ce sis eon cid pera Verdi 
Firebird Citation Soke RTO Stravinsky 
Rucue In 'G Minor 5 oop ctins wie ect Bach 
Funeral March (Broica) . ._Beethoven 
GYDSVH ROMO erie ores siete tin aide Haydn 
He Shall Feed His Flock ...... Handel 
Heart Ever Faithful ........-.... Bach 


Hymn to the Sun....Rimsky-Korsakoff 
If with all your Hearts...Mendelssobn 


Ee ORDER GRA Ws hr cher eet eect Tchaikovsky 
In the Sweet Bye and Bye..... Webster 
Kennst du das Land? ........ Thomas 
LASK SSansetan cada ess Tchaikovsky 
Wi ahestoruneier. ot Ou cteias cyeyele ate Wagner 
LOVGIY) BIO WOE 6: oo .iesl cp alew.a wes Gounod 
Massa’s in de Cold Cold Ground. Foster 
Mazurka Op; 7 No. 1 ....03-5. Chopin 
Marehe Romaine ....-.5.....% Gounod 
Die Meistersinger ............ Wagner 
Mighty Lak’ arRose eds is civic sisters Nevin 
WRCHBERGCE circa acetone meee ts Schumann 
INISTEMM RIE) yo wrsta tg eota s, 3.2 see te rares Liszt 
Ninth Symphony .......... Beethoven 
Nocturne G flat Major ........ Brassin 
Nocturne D: flate.... 5. Senos Chopin 
O Come All Ye Faithful ...... Reading 
OL Boly Night “26 2-358 ae ». Adam 
Ola Rugged Cross os <sge ests Bennard 
On the Road to Mandalay...... Speaks 


On the Wings of Song....Mendelssohn 
Onward Christian Soldiers. ...Sullivan 
Overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” 


Overture to “Oberon” ......... Weber 
Pastoral with Variations ...... Mozart 
Pathetique Sonata (Adagio) . Beethoven 
Bes Potten PIR as boo silk pointe staiateiee Bon 

Pizzinetan -Polkhes 410. sis a so teas Delibes 
Polonaise Op. 40 No. 1 ........ Chopin 
Prologue Pagliacci ........ Leoneavallo 
Rasoumowsky String Quartet...Haydn 
Hoek GivAge@s ..c eles gy» s .....Hastings 
ROMA UEC s a eke aia S288 ona Rubinstein 


(Continued on page 525) 
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US FES 
WEEKS CRUISE 


Semi-Weekly Sailings between 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 


A cruise De Luxe of F 50 
over 2000 miles on MEAIS 2 
America’s inland BERTH 


seas. Visit historic INCLUDED 
Mackinac Island, Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, 
Chicago» and Buffalo, spend a full day at 
Niagara Falls — The Great White Liners 


NORTH AMERICAN 
and SOUTH AMERICAN 


offer an experience similar to an ocean voy- 
age — comfortable berths or parlor rooms 
—alb outside rooms. Excellent meals. 

Rest in quiet or enjoy the gayety as you 
prefer. Music, Dancing, Games, Entertain- 
ments, etc. with a Social Hostess in charge. 


4-DAY CRUISES MEALS & 
Delightful week end trip 38 BERTH 
to Parry Sound, Canada. INCLUDED 


Ask for booklet ’’ In the Great Lakes Country” 
at any R.R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


110W. Adams St. Chicago 135. Division St.Buftalo 


EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
\ Choice of the world’s great- 
1% est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more. Home trial. Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book, 
Mention instrument. 


F Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
713 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


JONN 


. Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


EXCELSIOR Reigns in the 


Accordion World for its 
UNEQUALED 


mn 


QUALITY 
Send for 
FREE Catalog 
337 Sixth Ave. 
New York, 
me Ni) / NiY¥= 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 


' HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


PERCY GOETSCHIUS, Mus. Doc. 
LESSONS BY MAIL 


(Harmony, Counterpoint, om 
Manchester, N. H. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


fora Teacher’s Certificate of Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 


Von Unschuld's Modern Piano Technic 
(by Correspondence) 
A normal Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 


ing the teaching of modern Technical Training from 
first year to Concert Class accompanied by a nine 
year graded course, by Mme. Marle von Unsehuld, the 
eminent Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
Two trial lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Address Won Unschuld Normal Course 


1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Tre work of Lucien Capet has not ‘been 
fully understood in America although 


Sevcik, the only rival of Capet in the in- 
tricate study of bowing, has been fully 
exploited here through his voluminous 
published works and through the playing 
of his pupils. The real Capet is not 
known. Only a few pupils, mainly those 
who desire to learn the secrets of violin 
playing in the shortest length of time, add 
luster to his name. 

Capet had a rather small though beauti- 
ful tone. He paid less attention to tonal 
strength than to the subtleties of bowing 
technic, believing that the divisions of the 
bow constituted a very important part of 
skilled violin playing. He also taught the 
cultivation of the martelé to the extreme. 

Let us take his approach to Kreutzer 
as an illustration. Beginning with the 
second exercise we play the martelé in a 
new way. We draw the bow only a short 
distance, pressing it with the first finger 
very hard and immediately relaxing it. 
We depress the knuckles of the hand, 
bending the middle joints of the fingers. 

It is evident that we do not use the 
wrist stroke. Every motion on the up- 
bow is made by swinging the hand to the 
left, the middle joints being bent out- 
ward. This motion may be secured by 
placing the hand on the table, bending and 


relaxing the fingers and depressing the 
knuckles. Spread out the hand, thumb 
out, and bend the fingers outward, the 


Tue ability to tell a Guarnerius violin 
from a Gagliano, or either of them from a 
Stainer does not belong to the average 
amateur, In fact the peculiarities of fiddles 
of this calibre are of practically no con- 
sequence to him, for his life is spent in 
much humbler company. 

And even in the lowlier spheres of 
violins whose names are just known, only 
the professional and advanced amateur can 
move with ease. To distinguish between 
two old fiddles worth respectively fifteen 
and twenty pounds (about seventy-five to 
one hundred dollars) is entirely beyond the 
power of most amateurs—merely because 
the ordinary amateur has no opportunity 
of gaining that experience which can come 
only through the handling of many in- 
struments. The dealer is much better off 
than the player in this respect. A few 
years’ experience of learning to play a 
fiddle does little or nothing towards mak- 
ing one a judge of instruments. 

But every beginner who has to buy a 
violin at a cost of a few dollars can learn 
some elementary principles which will help 
to make his choice as satisfactory as pos- 
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knuckles bending in. This motion is a 
finger motion which is accompanied by 
the knuckle movement. The wrist plays 
a very unimportant part in the accomplish- 
ment. 

The Capet martelé differs from others 
in the part the fingers play in the control 
of the bow. The first finger registers 
the pressure on the down stroke. The 
third finger registers the pressure on the 
up stroke. 

While the martelé requires the skill of 
first and third finger pressure, the spiccato 
requires the slight pressure of. the three 
fingers on the bow, the first finger lead- 
ing. The bow does not hop on the string. 
Capet does not teach playing on the sur- 
face of the hair, with a wrist stroke, as 
in many other methods. Instead the stick 
bounds slightly on the hair only when it 
is pressed, the hair of the bow remaining 
on the string. The fact that the bow is 
not lifted gives to the stroke a different 
result from the old method as used by 
the Berlin School, an effect more brilliant 
and clear. 

The Capet staccato is also brilliant, be- 
ginning at the point of the bow and ex- 
tending to the heel if necessary. 

The height of the arm is a subject not 
so interesting to the Capet followers. A 
medium height is preferred. The old 
French school demands a medium height, 
the bow resting on the side of the hair 
or, in some cases, flat throughout the full 


stroke. 
of the string to be played on. Also he 
uses the side of the hair followed by the 
flat hair when tone is necessary, the first 
and third fingers exerting all the pressure. 
In the case of the spiccato the three 
fingers press the bow onto the string. 
The staccato requires only first and third 
finger pressure. A brilliant and varied 
tone results. Many a lifeless tone has 
been totally transformed by the Capet 
method. ; 
Another factor in creating tone is the 
position of the bow on the strings. To 
make a good crescendo Capet begins near 
the point directly over the end of the finger 
board and, as he draws his bow, gradually 
passes more closely beside the bridge, the 
tone becoming louder as the bridge is 
neared. This is not difficult. This pres- 
sure is not applied in the case of be- 
ginners. In their case the bow pulls about 
an inch from the bridge throughout. 
Though advanced pupils are always afraid 
of a change of method, a month’s appli- 
cation to the Capet principles will totally 
change the playing of many a violinist. 
The free transfer of the wrist at the 
heel and at the point of the bow is im- 
portant. Many claim the Capet finger 
action is too much inclined to,make stac- 
cato players. But he does not neglect the 
legato. As to this aspect of his teaching, 
I quote Professor Hess of the Berlin 
Hochschule. He says: “Lucien Capet was 
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(?hoosing a (heap Fiddle 
By Sip G. Hepces 


sible. It is this sort of assistance that I 
want to give here to those who have to be 
content to start with some sort of trade 
fiddle. 

There are various ways of getting a 
violin; the easiest is to go direct to a 
dealer. Many aspiring players, however, 
take a more speculative chance, and risk 
buying a fiddle through a private adver- 
tisement. This can turn out well, but the 
purchaser should have some idea of what 
he is buying. It is not sufficient merely to 
know: “Violin for sale by a lady going 
abroad in a pig-skin case.” 

What the buyer needs is to understand 
just what sort of violin it is. Very often, 
an advertisement’s reticence indicates that 
the less said about the instrument the 
better. Sometimes this sort of recom- 
mendation occurs: “Splendid violin for 
sale, made by naval officer.” Well, that 
may be a bargain, but the naval officer 
ought not to influence the purchaser, at 
least not favorably. The safest plan is 
never to buy a fiddle without seeing it, 
and, preferably, never without playing 
on it, 


Now there are a few easily remembered 
characteristics of violins which can form 
some basis for judgment and from which 
the tone of an instrument can very often 
be inferred. 

The back of a fiddle’ may be made of 
ene or two parts; the belly should consist 
only of one. Inferior instruments often 
have a joined belly. 

A good belly has a fine, clear, straight 
grain, closer down the middle than at the 
sides. This proper balance shows that 
the wood has been cut from the middle 
of a tree. When this has been done, the 
remainders of the tree on either side of 
the belly slab are useless. This means 
that the whole width of the tree must be 
paid for in one fiddle. But sometimes the 
tree is split down its middle, and two 
bellies made from the single width. These 
cheap, ill-balanced bellies are easily recog- 
nizable because the grain is close on one 
side and wide on the other. Sometimes the 
two outside strips of a tree, from the mid- 
dle of which a good belly has been cut, are 
brought together and joined. This makes 


Capet brings the bow to the level 


my friend. JI admired him. 
not like his editing, especially of- 
sonatas. His phrasing is cho 
count of the divisions of the b 
also moves in wrong lines. The 
continuity and freedom of the olde 
is to my mind far more to Bb 
This is especially true of the Bacl 
“No one can say that Capet’s 1 
playing the Rode caprices is f 
has invented new bowings cale 
vary the exercises. He thereby 
control] of the martelé far more 
and brilliant than any other 
done. In other words Capet an 
were great analysts but Sevéik 
of tone and concentrated on tech 
Capet maintained a _ varied 
unusual freedom in the finger jo’ 
Perhaps the really inquiring 1 
embrace Capet’s ideas. The i 
teacher will not. It is unfortu 
so many teachers are unwilli 
changes in method. Existing vy: 
ods vary and what is new is nm 
best. But without a doubt C 
done the violin world a great 
freeing the bow-hand and enab 
express the thoughts of great 
in the best way. He has won t 
gratitude of violinists by solvir 
tricacies of bow technic throug 
control of the hand and fingers, — 


what appears to be a well-balan 
until the join is detected. 
Speaking generally, a belly 
hard; it should yield a little 
in by the thumb. I have see 
Italian instrument so soft and t 
could be pressed in almost lik 
ball, but that was too much. 
a violin should not yield at all. 
The height of a violin gives ot 
safe clue as to what tone may be 
In an average sized instrument a 
penny (or an American silve 
should just lie comfortably a: 
ribs, between the overhanging ed 
plates of back and belly. 
If the ribs are short, unless | 
ment is a small size, the plate 
pensate by being well-arched. 1 
are short and archings are shallo 
shrill tone is almost inevitable. 
of fiddle responds easily, and 
may have no shrillness; but it 
be feeble. : r 
On the other hand, if the rib 
the archings must be exceeding 
good tone is to be expected 
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a deep-ribbed, high violin has 
nasal-tone that is unpleasant. 
ce it does not readily respond, 
cult to drag the tone out of 
instrument without forcing it. 
hing of the belly or back should 
right from the ribs or purfling, 
irking or inlaid strip around the 
led; but there should first be a 
ward, then a gentle rise. A belly 
too high when the bass-bar can 
rough every part of the “f” hole. 
» of a violin should preferably 
flatter than the belly. 

‘nguish a new from an old violin 
Yely difficult for the person of 
Mperience. Violin-faking has been 
such “perfection” that most of 
tteristic appearances of old fiddles 
Yadily imitated: scratches which 
athe markings where a new neck 
nerafted, dark color of the wood 
instrument, age-darkened look of 
dso on. It is scarcely neces- 
ay that labels and name-stamps 


are not necessarily of any significance at 
ally; = 

One blatant mark of many cheap factory 
fiddles is that light patches are left in the 
varnish at the four corners, apparently 
with some notion of imitating the 
genuinely worn patches of a really old 
fiddle. 

An old violin frequently shows signs of 
honest age in having lost the clean-cut 
edges of its “f” holes, perhaps through 
two centuries’ dusting of the rosin from 
the belly. 

So, if the points mentioned are remem- 
bered, and careful judgment of tone is 
made by playing, the young fiddler will not 
be altogether incompetent when he comes 
to choose an inexpensive violin. 

Every violinist should live in the hope 
of one day discovering a more splendid 
instrument than the one he possesses. 
Romance is still in the world, and there 
is always a great thrill in the perpetual 
searching for an ideal. 


Slower Spiccato - 


By JoszeF SUTER 


JER spiccato of even rhythm and 
‘is rare among string players. 
nic of a more rapid character 
Wcouraging. When one is not re- 
t hold back relaxation is easier, 
sw light bowing the real technic 
jayer is plainly displayed. Here 
cannot be hidden. 

V should be balanced crosswise 
‘s finger of the right hand, the 
it of balance being marked with 
sip of gummed paper around the 
is the point where the bow’s 
ing begins to govern spiccato. 
tice is now done on an open 
down stroke being begun at 
i balance. Too loose a grip 
ij avoided as much as too stiff 
one should think more of lat- 
3 of vertical motion. The bow 
gan leave the string at a low 
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; 
a boy or girl is learning one 
the violin (which is en- 
instrument), do not limit his 
to that instrument alone. 
musician play other instru- 
own chosen favorite. Also 
often and as much as he 


~~ 


how often a teacher of 
s horror the aspiring young 
sing a simple melody, and, 
ig out loud while playing, well, 
done. 
the child has no idea of 

tune. He is tone deaf and 
he notes to save his life. Yet, 


stion is often asked -by violin 
) have had little or no in- 
ave been poorly taught. 


C g (as found in Blue 
md, Variations by Farmer, 
4, Op. 35, by Dont). 

is lying flat on its back, 
ward in each direc- 
So, when the violin 


hee If the violin . 
is much easier to master 


tangent. The forearm is used freely. The 
wrist and fingers are for terminating the 
stroke and rounding the corners. One 
should not try to raise the bow; it will 
rebound naturally. One’s efforts are 
needed only to control the drop. Only 
open strings are to be used and the re- 
sult judged solely by the sound. Scratch- 
iness is caused by stiffness or by too high 
a spring, uneven rhythm by too loose a 
grip, giving the bow’s natural spring over- 
much play. Faster tempos come further 
toward the tip of the bow where the 
natural spring is shorter. But the point 
of balance with its corresponding slow 
spring should not be left until this 
bowing is rhythmic and smooth. 

Understanding mentally what one wishes 
to accomplish physically is the prelim- 
inary to all careful practice. 


Pusic Has No Limitations 
By Mary L. GRACE 


to play in tune, one must, before producing 
a tone, be able to hear it so perfectly as to 
be able to hum it. No voice of importance 
is needed. The tune should just.be hummed 
if the voice is weak. By trying to sing, 
the voice comes. It is not a ready-made 
product. 

Also, if the violin student has a piano 
and can find the notes on that instrument, 
it will help exceedingly. He should not 
be afraid to play by ear; for it is better 
to play so than never to play at all. Then 
will come the desire to play by note, and 
the future musician will begin to broaden 
out, learning his art more fully every day. 


| Why Hold the Violin High? 


> By James T. PAULOs 


is held in playing position, it should be 
raised high enough so that the scroll is at 
eye level, thus bringing the strings (from 
bridge to nut) to an almost perfectly hori- 
zontal position. 

If the violin is not held high but at 
shoulder level or lower, the bow will re- 
bound on to the fingerboard, out of con- 
trol. But if the bow is raised above the 
strings, and let fall, between fingerboard 
and bridge, it will remain in the same 
position after the last rebound. 


BOOK ONE 


Student's Book—Price, 75c 
Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 


Quoted on Strings, With attractive melodies, most of which youngsters know vocally, 

the authors give the best kind of material for leading a group 
of the veriest beginners to a playing ability that delights them. 
Makes class teaching a practical, simple and logical procedure. 
Teacher’s Manuals give piano accompaniments. 


Prices Cheerfully 


Bows, Chin - Rests, 
Rosin and other 
Accessories. 


A Splendid Guide — PRACTICAL VIOLIN STUDY 
By Frederick Hahn 


one teaching or studying the 


A REMARKABLE text-book for any | 
It covers all stages and sets forth a wealth of violin knowl- 


violin. 
edge. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


Examination Privileges Gladly Given 
Bel Canto Method by Mabel 
Madison Watson ...... $1.25 


First Folk Songs for Violin (Wat- 
son) Violin 50c, Piano $1.00. 


Fiddling for Fun—A Unique In- 
structor—Rob Roy Peery $1.00 


Everything in 
Music Publications 


A String for every Purpose— 
and for every purse! 


RED-O-RAY and Tonecraft 
STRINGS for 


Violin, Viola, ’Cello and ’Bass 


Ask your dealer for these Kaplan Strings— 
Write to us if he cannot supply you. 
Write anyway for our new booklet 


FIDDLESTRINGS. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
South Norwalk Conn, 


Violin Music 


UNEQUALLED STOCK OF VIOLIN SOLOS, 
STUDIES AND METHODS OF ALL AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PUBLISHERS. 


Start a Class of Violin Beginners 
With This Result-Getting Work — 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 


"THEODORE PRESSER (Co. 


JULY 1982 
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BOOK TWO 


Student’s Book—Price, 75c 
Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00 


Price, $2.50 (Cloth) 


FREE 
EXCELLENT ALBUMS BOOKLET 
For Violin and Piano 
Album of Favorite First Position Shows 
Pieces (22 pes.) ....... $1.00 Portions 
A Collection of First and Third of 
Position Pieces (18)....$1.00 
Operatic Selections—Arr. Nearly 60 
by F. A. Franklin.......... 90c Violin 
Album of Transcriptions Solos in 
by Arthur Hartmann. ...$1.00 All Grades 
Just Ask 
for 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET Violin Solos 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Booklet F-4 


EMILIO MARTINI 
VIOLINS VIOLAS 


Scientific discovery of adjustments creates pure 
Italian tone in all violins and violas. 

For limited time will rebuild any instrument to 
provemy claims. Youto judge. Guaranteed or ex- 
penses refunded. 

Prices $15 00 to $25.00 
New Instruments $50.00 to $250.00 


EMILIO MARTINI, Aberdeen, Wash. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily — Substantially — Pleasantly 
Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
-- Write for particulars -- 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Announcer:—‘‘Now, folks, just picture to yourselves this cool moonlit 
scene, as the tall, handsome prince sings of his love to the beautiful maiden!” 
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different address. 


THE ETUDE... “ 
McCALL’S : 
Regular price 
THEIERUDE SS Senet 
BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS............ 


Regular price $3. 
THE ETUDE. $2. 
AMERICAN HOME 13 


Regular price 
THE ETUDES] ane: 
AMERICAN GIRL...... 
Regular price. 


ECE 3¢ 
NIOR HOME........ 


Reaular price 


THE ETUDE (De 
NATURE MAGAZINE .. 


Regular price. . . $5.00 


Regular price 


THEJERUDES. 22-2 
CHILD LIFE:..... 


Regular price... 


THEO DE. seme 
GOLDEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE........... 3. 


GARDENS <fian pees 


Regular price.... 


THE ETUDE. 
COSMOPOLITAN....... 2.50 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 


Regular price 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; 


favorite magazines. 


JULY 1932 


THE ETUDE 


re 


Regular Price $4.00—You Save 65c! 


Special arrangements with the various publishers make it 
possible to offer THE ETUDE in combination with other 
leading magazines at substantial savings. 
combination is just one of the many bargain offers in the 
list below. Take advantage of this thrifty way to order your 
Subscriptions are for one year each, 
may be new or renewal and each magazine may be sent to a 


Order now! 


Both 


$2.35 


Save 65c 


Save 65c 
Both 


$2.75 
Save 25c 
Both 


$3.00 


Save $1.00 


Both 


$3.50 


Save 50c 
Both 


$3.65 
Save 85c 
Both 


$4.00 
Save $1.00 
Both 


$4.00 


Save 50c 


Both 


$4.00 


Save $1.00 
All 


$2.90 


Save 70c 


$3.85 


Save $1.15 
All 


$5.75 


Save $1.25 


[*) 
i=] 
o 


Nh 
oo 
oo 


Regular price 
THE ETUDE eu 
AMERICAN BOY 

Regular price 

HE ETUDE 
HE 

Regular price... 
THRESETUDE omen ise.co 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY... 2.0 

Regular price 
THEIETUDE eee 
ST. NICHOLAS .. 


Reaular price....... 


Regular price. 
THESENRUDESR che 


BETTER 
GARDE 


WOMAN’SHOMECOM- 


ANTON (0 cee) para te00 


Regular price 


The featured 


Save 25c 
Both 


$2.25 


Save 25c 
Both 


$2.35 
Save 65c 
Both 


$2.40 
Save 60c 
Both 


Save 65c 
Both 


Save 25c 
Both 


All 


$3.25 


Save 75c 
All 


$4.75 


Save 75c 


(This Club to One Address Only) 


‘Add To Any Combination 


$2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


$1 for 3 Yrs. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGF 


Send Orders Directly to: 

THe Erupe Music MAGAzine 
~ Theodore Presser Co., Publishers ~ 

1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


*In United States Only. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Schweitzer? 

Mrs. A. H.—Johann Baptist Schweitzer 
was a Hungarian violin maker of consider- 
able note. He made many copies of Cremona 
violins which command good prices. The 
value of your violin hinges on whether it is 
a genuine Schweitzer or only an imitation. 
There are many imitations of this maker. 
Read advice to owners of violins at the head 
of this column. ; 


Maggini Label, 

W. G. S.—The correct label is as follows: 
Giovanni Paolo Maggini, Brescia, Italy, 1590- 
1640. The year when each violin was made 
follows the word Brescia, a town in Italy. 


'These violins are extremely searce, and there 


is a large number of imitations. Maggini 
was one of the famous old Italian makers. 
You will have to send your violin to an ex- 
pert to ascertain whether or not it is gen- 
uine. 


Women Violinists. 

Mrs. T, W. C.—There is an excellent chap- 
ter on “Women as Violinists’” in the work, 
“Famous Violinists,” by Lahee. Possibly 
your public library contains this work, also 
biographies of violinists. For your club 
paper you might look up the following wo- 
men violinists: Louise Gautherot, Signora 
Paravicini, Catarina Caleagno, Mlle. Eleanora 
Neumann, Teresa Milanollo, Wilma Neruda 
(Lady Hallé), Camilla Urso, Teresina Tua, 
Emily Shinner, Marie Soldat, Gabriele Wie- 
trowetz, Irma Sethe, Arma Senkrah, Nettie 
Carpenter, Geraldine Morgan, Maud Powell, 
Leonora Jackson. There are many others. 


Cello Maker. 

G, C—The name of Mausuy, France, is 
not recorded among the names of eminent 
cello makers. The instrument may be a 
good one, for all that, as there are thousands 
of makers who have only local reputations. 


Bergonzi Violin. 

H. B.—The violins of Carlo Bergonzi rank 
very high among Italian instruments and 
are priced in the thousands. There are many 
imitations. Read advice to violin owners at 
the head of this column. The label in your 
violin is incorrect as there is only one “z” 
in Bergonzi. Experts charge $5 or more 
for an opinion. 


Guarnerius? 

Mrs. W. R. V. V.—There is ‘hardly more 
than one chance in a million that your 
Guarnerius violin is genuine, as there is an 
immense number of imitations. Read advice 
to owners of old violins at the head of this 
column. 


Garani Violin. 

Z. A. Z—The only information I ean find 
about Michael Angelo Garani, Italian maker 
of violins and other string instruments, is 
that he worked at Bologna (a city in Italy) 
from 1695 to 1715. He is not a well known 
maker, but may have made some good in- 
struments. Take or send the cello to a 
dealer in old instruments, who will estimate 
its value and the cost of repairing it and 
putting it in good playing condition. 


German Make, 5 

Mrs. T. L. B.—Your violin is evidently a 
German copy of a Stradivarius, for under the 
label it says, “Made in Germany.” Real 
Stradivarius violins were made in Cremona, 
Italy, and not in Germany. The word 
“Seidl,” branded on the back of the violin, 
is either the name of the manufacturer or 
a trade mark, 


Step by Step Progress. 

G. M. M.—You have not been studying the 
violin long enough to take up the study of 
concertos nor to study double-stops in thirds, 
sixths and so forth, You might study the 
following: Wohlfahrt’s ‘Easiest Blementary 
Studies for the Violin,’ Op. 88; Kayser's 
“Studies for the Violin,’ Op. 20, in three 
books; Hohmann’s “Practical Method for the 
Violin,’ Book 4 (for position work). 2. 
Copies of these works which are well bowed 
and fingered can be obtained through your 
musical publishers. 3. Two hours’ practice 
daily is about all you can be expected to do 
in addition to your work in the high’ school. 

E. P.—Thank you for your letter describ- 
ing your inventions and improvements in 
violin making. I am sorry that lack of time 
will prevent my testing out these improve- 
ments. You would probably meet with more 
suecess in this work if you were located in 
a larger city. 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


The actual violin must be ewamined. The | 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real m 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dea 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and other 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full na 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publi 


On the basis of the 
and their value. We r 


J. Charles’ Violin. 
-J. B.—J. Charles was an eig 
tury violin maker who made yio 
seilles in France. If genuine 
specimen of this maker the 
easily be worth one hundred 4d 
price which you name in your ] 
probably more. Read advice to | 
of old violins at the head of this 


Self Instruction. 
F, T.—As you are not to haye 
but expect to study the violin 
teacher, the instruction book 
tion, Class Method for Violin,” 
Mitchell, would be as good as 
widely used in public school 
might also study the little work, | 
and How to Master It, by a P 
Player.” The latter contains no | 


Unrecorded Maker. 

G. T.—I cannot find any inf 
any of the recorded lists of f: 
on the maker you name. How 
have made some good violins for | 
many excellent makers have onl 
reputation. i 


Roth and Meinel. 

R. M. W.—There are several 
named Roth and several named © 
of these makers are modern and 
in past times. Your letter fails 
the ones to whom you refer. 2 
to its advertisers, the Etude doe 
ment on the quality of violins ma 
ern makers and manufacturers 
correspondents concerning the — 
should sell for. 3—lLyon and 
dealers, Wabash Avenue at Jack 
vard, Chicago, Illinois, sell harps. 
not give an opinion concerning — 
you are thinking of buying wit 
the instruments. : 


Untraceable. 

P. B.—Sorry that I cannot find 
of the violin maker Salvador di 
works giving lists of well kn 
makers. 


Obvious Imitation. 

Mrs. A. J. K.—Your violin 
genuine Stradivarius because o 
says in French, “Modele Wap 
ius. This means that the yio' 
in imitation of a Strad. 


Magazine Addresses, 

Cc. D.—The American agent for‘ 
is A. Axelrod, 17 Snow Stree 
Rhode Island, It is publishe 
England. The address of “The 
431 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Unglued Violin. ’ 
G. B—It is a common oce 
violins to come unglued arou 
This happens more frequently 
cheap, poorly-made instrumen 
result of poor workmanship, 
glue and poorly seasoned wood 
and pulls apart at the joints. — 
heat and moisture causes the sé 
lins to open. Any music stor 
the violin repaired for you. 


y Valuable. 
H.—It is impossible to § 
what is the highest price whie 
been paid for a Stradivarius viol 
rumors all the way from 
$100,000.. It is a good deal Wi 
salaries of radio crooners an 
ture stars, which are frequently | 
their press agents) at from $6,0 
a week. It would be easier to 
saw the money actually paid. 
of your violin (if genuine) wa 
Bell Orsi. We made violins at 4 
in the Seventeenth Century. 
a good specimen of this mak 
should be fairly valuable. 


Fairl 
7 


For the Virtuoso. 
F. K.—In the excerpt from 
Souvenir de Moseou, which yt 
trill on the second finger on ft 
(first position) is kept up with 
while the other notes are playet 
joining strings. This is a diff 
tion, intended only for virtue 
and it is quite impossible 
mail. You will have to stud 
good teacher. I fear that it 
for you to attempt it until you 
the Kreutzer, Fiorillo and ( 
gether with a great amount 
nical work, under a first-rate 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
oo ible eS leauge 


| No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


| and address of the inquirer. 


1 Sound Defined 
Vhat is a musical 
foston. 
’ musical sound is one that is formed 
Jar vibrations of the air; its contrary 
wed unmusical sound or noise. <A single 
f sound is termed a tone. 
i} 


sound?—H. B. 


ies of Musical Sound 

‘Wheat are the inherent properties of a 

P sound?—-H. B., East Boston. 

itch, intensity and duration. ‘Pitch” 

the relative height or depth of one 
sound as compared with another; 

termed relative pitch. Absolute pitch 

1imed by the fixed pace of the vibra- 


a certain note and its relatives, as 
ned by the metronome, Intensity of 


efers to the relative loudness or soft- 
a note or notes, depending upon reso- 
Hand power. Duration refers to the 
ring which the sound is maintained. 


ihclature 

What are the names of the degrees of 
S. S., Providence, Rhode Island. 
iy For instrumental music the notes 
ed according to the first seven letters 
i alphabet, with whatever accidentals 
y have. For vocal music they are 
med as follows : _ do, re, mi, fa, sol, 


‘| Re, ri, Mi, Pa, fi, Sol, si, La, li, Si, Do: 
Wading) Do, dé, Si, sé, La, lé, Sol, sé, 
j| Mi, mé, Re, rah, Do. With regard to 
‘eale position, in relation to their key- 
f ist degree, key-note, or tonic; 2nd 
(| super-tonic; 3rd degree, mediant ; 4th 
(| sub-dominant ; 5th degree, dominant ; 

zree, sub-mediant ; Tth degree, leading- 

th degree, same as the first. The key- 
|} tonic is the fundamental or key-note ; 
\\per-tonic is the note above the tonic 
above); the mediant is the note mid- 
ween tonic and dominant; the sub- 
jimt is the 5th below the key-note; the 
iimt (dominating or governing) is the 
farmonic of the key, the fifth above it; 
i\b-mediant is midway between the sub- 
iimt and tonic. The 7th degree is also 
i] the sub-tonic, from its _ position. 


a Suite? 

ease inform me what a suite is. 
0 we never hear them eacept as ea- 
antique music? When did com- 
e this form of composition and 
Fergusson, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Suite, a set of instrumental dances, 
popular from the beginning of the 
h to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
it had finally to give way to the 
‘t was at first composed only for 
ents, but Dvorik and Moszkow- 
e for full orchestra. The dances 
ites were composed were, chiefly, 
, bolero, bourrée, chaconne, cou- 
gavotte, gigue, habanera, minuet, 
polonaise, rigaudon, sarabande and 
Solitary examples of these old- 
are heard very infrequently, but 
e is as completely dead as the cos- 
eenturies ago. The suite had to 
for the sonata, then for pro- 
and finally for the symphonic 
zt, Strauss, Saint-Saéns and 
ers of dramatic music for the 


lee versus Quick Playing 
you kindly give me the benefit of 
ce and advice? Should I prac- 
pedal? I have been told that 
’ by studying too long at the 
d studies, What should I do?— 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
se you must walk before you 
if you never try to run, you 
able to do so successfully. There 
‘eclmnical exercises and studies that 
tf touch and rapid execution. But 
reason—that is, in moderation. 
eertain: you will never acquire 
E pe to get it, though this get- 
lone always “in moderation.” 
al practice begin slowly. As 
fingers gradually responding to 
you will be astonished at the 
‘ogress you make and the greater 
take. There is such a thing 
ng at too slow a gait that 
alyzing any endeavor to in- 
jes at a reasonable pace. Try 
inerease of speed from time 
you do lose a little clarity; 
Try also an occasional 
or exercise, at a little in- 
and you will be surprised at 
you make. Vary your practice 
possible and let me know the 
way: use the pedal, but do 
e its use, 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


The Meaning of “Andante” 

Q. What is the meaning of Andante? — 
W. H., Chicago, Illinois. 

A. A Spaniard or an Italian policeman 
will tell you, “Anda, anda!’ A sergent de 
Ville, in a slowly moving crowd, will say 
“Circulez, circulez, messieurs,’ when he wants 
you not to go “fast” but just to “keep mov- 
ing. So the “andante’’ is neither “fast” nor 
“slow,” but ‘keep moving.” So many per- 
formers think it means “faster,’”’ while others 
translate it as “quickly.”’ It is just “keep 
moving,’ that and nothing more. 


Ancient Music, Early Systems 

Q. What are the chief periods of musical 
composition, with the names of their repre- 
sentatives and innovators —Musicologist, 
New York, New York. 

A. The inventor of the first musical sys- 
tem—the one upon which all others are based 
—was a Greek philosopher named Pytha- 
goras who lived about B.C. 582 to 500. He 
declared the octave, together with its 5th 
above and its 5th below, to be a perfect con- 
sonance. Upon these he built the scale of 
seven tones (in use to-day), in conformity 
with the seven planets and with the seven 
prismatic colors, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. The system of Pytha- 
goras was employed until about A.D. 333- 
397, when St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan 
(Italy), adopted and adapted the seales and 
chants then existing to the use of the Church 
services, now known as the Ambrosian Chant. 
This system endured until about 540-604 
A.D., when Pope Gregory added to the scales 
and replaced the Ambrosian chant with the 
Gregorian chant, still used in the majority 
of Roman Catholic churches and their de- 
pendencies. Some musica! seribes have said 
that Guido d’Arezzo was an Italian born in 
a little hamlet in Tuseany, but it has been 
proved that his real name was Guy and that 
he was born in the environ of Paris (France), 
that he was brought up in the Convent of 
St. Maur des Fossés, near Paris, from which 
fact his writings are often quoted as by 
“Guy de Sancto Mauro.” He adopted the 
initial syllables of a Latin hymn to St. John, 
which became the names of the seven notes of 
the scale, still in use to-day. Franco de 
Colonia (11th or 12th century) introduced 
the use of sharps and flats and invented the 
characters of measured notation. Johannes 
de Muris, also called Julianus de Muris, elected 
rector of the Sorbonne (Paris), where he had 
taught since 1321, was a learned musician. 
There were many others of the Middle Ages 
Normans, English, French and Saxons. From 
this period the art and science of music be- 
came more learned. The science of music 
was much more serious; counterpoint sprang 
into being and speedily became the learned 
art of the period with remarkable practitioners 
such as Palestrina, Bach, Rameau, Gluck, 
Haydn (the “Father of the Symphony’’), 
Mozart, Beethoven, von Weber, Schubert, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Berlioz (the “Father of 
Modern Orchestration’), Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, Chopin, Schumann, César Franck, 
Gounod, Wagner, Verdi, Brahms, without men- 
tioning the Seandinavian and Russian musi- 
cians and many composers of different na- 
tions, all affording us proof that music is the 
most living of all the arts. These brief 
remarks are but a few finger-posts to point 
out the paths for you to follow in order to 
lead you to a better understanding of your 
chosen art. 


Time for Practice 

Q. When should I practice my technical 
studies? Morning or evening? Should T 
practice technic first of all, then follow arith 
my studies and pieces for interpr oe 
How long « period should I devote to each? 
Genevieve Fleury, Detroit, Michigan. 

A. Practice your technical work first, for 
one-third of your practice time: devote the 
remainder of your practice time to your otber 
studies. The fraction of time you should de- 
yote to the various parts of your sutdies all 
depends upon their various needs, Consecrate 
your time and attention upon those parts of 
your work which need the most _ practice. 
You know your weak points; therefore apply 
your practice to them. Give the most prac- 
tice and attention to those parts which need 
the most. 


Daily Exercises 

Do you consider daily practice of tech- 
nical work at aS piano as necessary ?—Vir- 
ginie Viguier, San Francisco. 

A. Most decidedly. It is absolutely essen- 
tial. You haye to commune with your piano, 
that it may speak to your audience and so 
communicate to your audience the composer’s 
message in all its tonal beauty and sympa- 
thetic sentiment. If you would be in perfect 
touch with vour instrument, talk to it fre- 
quently. that it may serve as your interpreter. 
Make yourself one with it. 
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CHICAGO ~~ 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


announces 


LIBERAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 
OF TUITION RATES 


in accordance with present economic conditions. 
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New YEAR BOOK 


for 1932-33 Season now ready for distribution. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 12, 1932 


RE-ADJUSTMENTS APPLY TO 


I. Private lessons. 


II. Courses leading to Teaching Certificates, Gradu- 
ation (Bachelor of Music), Post-Graduation (Master 
of Music) Degrees. 


Faculty of 125 teachers of National and International reputa- 
tion, teaching Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church and Movie 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art and Expres- 
sion, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Academic Subjects, etc. 


Credit will be allowed for previous study either privately or at 
Accredited Institutions. 


Placement Bureau to assist Graduates to positions. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director WESLEY LaVIOLETTE, Dean 
CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI and GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Vice-Presidents 


60 East Van Buren Street 
(Chicago Musical College Building) Chicago, Ill. 
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orchestra, band, chorus. 


halls. Moderate tuition rates. 


them to continue their education. 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A Uni versity Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 
CARL BEECHER 
Dean 
Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, III. 


SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


SHERWO@D MUSIC SCHOL 


~ FINE ARTS BUILDING 410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


Courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, ‘Cello, Public School Music, Theory and Compo- 
sition, Conducting, Dramatic Art and Dancing. Faculty of 150, includ- 
ing many of the most noted American and European artists. 
Annual series of 150 recitals and concerts. 
More than 100 studios, practice rooms, class rooms, lecture and recital 


FINANCIAL AID 


To meet the greater need arising from current economic conditions, 
the School has greatly expanded its normal provisions for extending 
financial aid to.students whose means are not entirely sufficient to enable 


Write for thirty-eighth Annual Catalog, mentioning The Etude. 


LAKE-FRONT LOCATION OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 


For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 
TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
for TEACHERS OF PIANO 
August 3rd to August 18th, 1932 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


De 


CHICAGO 


Symphony 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A University Department fully accredit- 
ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public School Music. Downtown Liberal 
Arts Division fully accredited, offers all necessary academic sub- 
jects for music students. Desirable dormitory accommodations, 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8, 1932 


Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E, 64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


Depay 


UNIVERSITY 
yg 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Summer Session 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 


Complete Catalog sent upon request 


D° you take advantage of the many excel- 
lent merchandising opportunities which 
ETUDE Advertising Columns offer you? 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 
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Quality of the Lower Tones. i 

Q. Can you tell me how to increase the 
volume of my voice when I am singing low 
tones?—W. C. 

A. There is in every yoice a pitch below 
which the tone naturally and inevitably be- 
comes weaker. There is one general, founda- 
tional principle for vocal tone production, 
whether on low, middle or so-called “high” 
pitch, and that is to leave the whole of 
the vocal instrument in that condition of 
absence of rigidity and readiness for action 
which I have called, for short, “responsive 
freedom.” It matters not what devices or 
exercises are employed; if that condition is 
not present, the best that the voice can do 
is not possible of exhibition. If it is pres- 
ent there is the possibility that the natural 
power of the voice can be shown as well upon 
low as upon high pitches, both being within 
the real compass of the voice as limited by 
nature. If you suspect that you ought to 
be able to use more volume upon your lower 
tones than is now apparently possible, watch 
your breath supply and management and note 
whether your tongue and particularly your 
jaw are really free from stiffness. Breath 
control does not mean struggling to do some- 
thing with the singing breath. For increased 
volumed more substance must be put into 
vibration, and the fullest possible use made 
of the resonance resources of the voice, Are 
you sure your voice is not a tenor? 


Q. I always enjoy your “Voice Questions 
and Answers” in the Erupn. TI have several 
classes of young voices and am anaious to 
secure some material on class lessons. 


—D. H. 

A. “Polychrome Lessons” and “68 Syn- 
thetic Exercises,” by Frederic W. Root, and 
books by David A. Clippinger, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Charles Norman Granyille and Frede- 
rick Haywood are among those which you may 
find useful to you. The publishers of The 
HDTuDE will give you full information as to 
the cost of these. ‘The Singing of the 
Future,” by David Ffrangcon Davies, about 
which you enquire, is published by the John 
Lane Company, New York. It is a rather 
deep, philosophical discussion of the art of 
singing, but an inspirational volume for those 
who are ready for it. 


Q. TI have a young pupil whose studies are 
interfered with by her mother and other rela- 
tives who think they are competent to advise 
and who raise the question as to whether she 
is singing with the “right method.’ The 
relatives wpset the mother, and the mother 
upsets the girl. I am anxious to get up a 
larger class in this place, and I cannot afford 
to make enemies. What shall I do? 

Charlotte BE. 

A. The most effective advertisement for a 
teacher’s “method” is the good singing of her 
pupils. Invite the mother and relatives to 
hear some of your best students, and also 
make them understand that you are as much 
interested in the progress of their ‘‘Mary” 
as you are in that of any other member of 
your class. Some talk knowingly about the 
“Italian” method; others about the “French” 
method, and yet others about the ‘‘German”™ 


method. All so-called “methods,” when they 
result in beautiful, expressive singing are 
good. No ‘method’ (when intelligently and 


perseveringly applied) that does not secure 
this result is of any real value. Note the 


words, “intelligently and perseveringly ap- 
plied.” There is more “bunk” talked and 
written about vocal “method” than about 


almost any other topic connected with singing. 


Q. I went to high school two years and 
stayed out three years. During this time I 
took many voice lessons and am greatly in- 
terested in music. This year I went back to 
school, and cannot afford to take any lessons, 
because I am working my way through school. 
Would you advise me to try to go through 
high school and college before I take up 
voice lessons again, or would you advise me 
to stop school after I get through high and 
study voice alone? TI am nineteen years o 
age and want to make a singer of myself. 

——Je A 

A. Your. spirit in working your way 
through high school is admirable and should 
help to make you a successful singer. By all 
means finish high school. Whether you 
should then go to college depends upon cir- 
cumstances. You say you are nineteen years 
of age. If you are to make a professional 
singer, you should be studying now under a 
first-class teacher. One lesson a week would 
be better far than none. Many go to college, 
“get by” examinations and go into the world 
without a real “education.” Above all things, 
a college course should teach a man “how to 
study,” also how to take his place among 
men and women and keep his balance. In 
your case, the first thing to do is to sing for 
a good and impartial judge and find out 
whether you have the voice and other gifts 
necessary to justify you in taking — singing 
as a vocation. Professional singing is a hard 
game in these days. Many men singers have 
become artists without the benefit of a col- 
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lege education. On the other hand 
of our best American men singers ] 
college men. za 


Books for Teaching Voice. 

Q. I have studied for years, hi 
become a good vocal teacher myself. 
pect now to open @ studio, but am 
sure how to begin with real begi 
days. Please advise me how to 
the students are, say, around 
fourteen years old, do they need spe 
Or if also there are persons of, sa 
to twenty years, shall they have 1 
work to begin?. How soon shall I he 
do songs? Do I need to study s; 
about teaching ?—S. R. 


_A. As to training young pers 
the “‘change” of voice, read care j 
structions and exercises to be foul 
following books: “Choir and Ch 
ducting,” by the writer, pp. 117 to 1 
pp. 167 to 185; also “Voice Culture 

ren,” ‘ 


The 


mentioned will give you teaching — 
with instructions how to use it. i 
use of songs quite early, but caref 
them to the mental and musical 
your pupils, as well as to their 
ment. 
Qualifications of a Dramatie So: 
Q. How wide a range and t 
volume must a dramatic soprano — 
capable of in order to become a s 
twenty-one years of age too old to b 
culture when one has been singing 
as long ago as one can remember? 
increase volume and range wit 
the quality of the voice?—A. L. 


A. A good dramatic soprano s 
for high class professional e 
“High C,” and a full tone at 
the A below middle C. It is 
describe how much “yolume” sui 
must possess—certainly much m 
average lyric soprano. Perhaps 
say the voice should approach in 
that of the usual so-called “mezz 
and have a somewhat higher 
Beginning vocal study at tw 
of age does not necessarily 
cannot make a real success: 
singer. Many items beside 
are involved. You seem 
musical background, which 
vantage if the class of mus 
singing and hearing has 
The volume and range of the ° 
by nature. Within the limi 
voice, properly used, may 4d 
is thirty-five to forty yon of 
upon circumstances. fter tha 
and volume may not increase, ¢ 
much skill in the art of voice 
interpretation. Better see a 
structor and get an expert 
possibilities, after your voi 
have been thoroughly tested. 
expect to pay for such an 6 
to you free may be d 


Self-Instruction. 
Q. Several years ago I 
four years under private 
for three years I was wi 
Last year I took several j 
strengthen my voice. I am 
able to continue, but would b 
self-instruction. I would 
mend some instruction books 
I have been following the 
Erupe every month.— HB. 
A. First the writer wo 
you the reading of the 
given in this department. 
at “Masterpieces of Voce 
Max Spicker, Book TIT, 
mezzo-soprano, or alto, as 1 
in your case. 


Procedure for Male and 
. Is there any di. 
of dealing with a € 
voice ?—Puzzled, 
The fundamental 


strument.” 

fessionals as to just” 
“breath control’ and how to 
the artistic singer undoubte 
ability to use the breath — 
sures, and this involves “con 
The expressions, “loose tongue” 
jaw,” refer to a condition of 
dom, in the parts mentioned, 
the natural, unhindered, un 
the vocal instrument in ‘ 
tone. roo 
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PPOSE it were possible to interview 
tery man, woman and child listening 
j the radio some evening and ask each 
what program was the most enjoy- 
Suppose it were possible to have 
Mlevice that would record the prefer- 
sof radio listeners. Some tremen- 
jinteresting figures would be obtained 
‘all that is impossible. But the next 
linge has been done. Some two thou- 
Bornes in Philadelphia have been 
by trained interviewers, college stu- 
and the results of the chats with 
ae have been gathered together 
Moiled down.” 
radio, like the theater, has suffered 
ine old falsehood that people get what 
ant. But do they? The homes 
Hewere those of people in all walks 
some of whom. were very discrimi- 
and others of whom “liked every- 


ac 

» Nearly everyone—to be exact, 
Six per cent of all interviewed—liked 
Sit is strange that ninety-eight per 
the men liked music, while only 
tifive per cent of the women expressed 
jeference. Surely it has always been 
it that woman excelled man in her 
“pr music. 

i] going deeper into the situation and 
n what kind of music all these people 
for, the interviewers found the an- 
‘jot as encouraging as might be hoped. 
\iwo per cent of the music lovers 
«dance music” with great pleasure. 
‘ere again the ladies surprise one, 


1 
J 
Hl fact stood out most remarkably 
P 
| 
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By Grorce H. EckHarpt 


since eighty-four per cent of the women 
like dance music, while only forty-six per 
cent of the men cared for it. 

Of those who enjoyed music, twenty-one 
per cent “tuned in” on classical offerings, 
while forty per cent heard semi-classical 
programs with delight. It will be seen 
that semi-classical numbers are twice as 
popular as classical ones. In the love of 
classical music of the best type the women 
outnumbered the men two to one. 

In the matter of sacred music eighteen 
per cent professed a leaning towards reli- 
gious numbers, men and women being about 
equally represented in this listing; and, of 
the thirty per cent who liked old-fashioned 
melodies, the sexes were again evenly 
matched. 

When one takes into consideration the 
tremendous popular appeal of so-called 
dance music, it is rather remarkable that 
two-thirds as many people listened to semi- 
classical offerings as to this type of music. 

People today are more honest in their 
radio likes and dislikes than they were in 
the days of concerts and opera. 

The radio program costs the listener 
nothing but his time, and, in the privacy of 
his home, he simply turns a dial and tunes 
out anything that does not please him. 

One hesitated “to walk out” on a concert, 
or opera, no matter what personal likes 
and dislikes might have been; but it is a 
different thing to “tune out” an unwanted 
program. 

The question of people getting what they 
want in the way of radio programs is not 
so simple, however. For how are the adver- 


© 


tiser and broadcasting station to know what 
people really do want? Only recently have 
surveys been made towards this end. 

To be honest about the whole matter, in 
this country, at least, broadcasting is a 
strictly commercial advertising proposition. 
A station will give fine sustaining pro- 
grams, that is, programs that carry no def- 
inite advertising with them and are not paid 
for and sponsored by any advertiser, so 
that more people will become accustomed to 
turn to that station and thus make the 
time more valuable to the advertisers who 
follow. The advertisers, on the other hand, 
offer the best programs that they can afford 
and obtain in order that the greatest num- 
ber of people will listen and, incidentally, 
hear of their products. 

Radio advertising is most peculiar. In 
newspapers and magazines the advertiser 
furnishes the advertising matter, and the 
journal furnishes the reading, or entertain- 
ing, matter. Other than picking his me- 
dium, the advertiser has nothing whatever 
to do with the editorial matter of the pa- 
pers he may use. In radio, however, the 
advertiser furnishes the whole “magazine 
of the air,” as it were. He must furnish 
the entertainment or instruction—as the 
case may be—as well as the advertisements. 
The entire production is his. 

Now it has been seen that practically 
everyone likes to listen to musical pro- 
grams; hence these predominate. It is a 
matter of the advertiser attempting to meet 
the popular demand. Over twice as many 
people listen to music as listen to sports 
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What Do People Listen Go on the Radio? 


events, and three times as many as listen to 
religious subjects. 

A careful observation showed that classi- 
cal music was most popular with youths 
either still attending, or just out of, high 
schools (possibly because of the excellent 
musical instruction afforded in these 
schools), with people of more mature age 
and with people enjoying high and average 
incomes. 

By a strange coincidence dance music was 
found to reach chiefly the younger element 
and the people with low incomes. 

The preference for instrumental music 
over vocal music was also quite interest- 
ing. Of all those liking music forty-one 
per cent were found to prefer instrumental 
music, while eighteen expressed a distinct 
liking for vocal music, the remaining forty- 
one per cent favoring both equally. 

It is difficult to reduce the preferences of 
millions of people in music to cold figures, 
since music itself, especially that heard 
over the radio, has recently become a name 
used to “cover a multitude of sins.” The 
imagination often needs serious stretching 
to detect anything “musical” in the noises 
leaving the loud speaker. The future is 
one of hope, however, since people are be- 
coming more and more interested in the 
better things; and to-day the symphony or- 
chestra, to cite one instance, is being broad- 
cast to millions who have never before been 
able to’ hear this type of music. Radio 
takes music into every corner of the country, 
and the advertiser is anxious to give his 
public the programs that it likes best. Help 
him to find out what people really like. 


~ DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS ~ 


Starting 


In 


SEPTEMBER 


A Serial Course in Musical Theory 


que STRUCTUR,, 
OF MUSIC 


By the Renowned Author and Teacher 
DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


For many years head of the Department of Theory at the Institute of 
Musical Arts (Juilliard Foundation), New York City, N. Y. 


Dr. Goetschius is now retired and is devoting his attention to writing. He 
states that these articles will represent the crystallization of many im- 
portant principles he has learned from a lifetime of experience. Each 
article will be complete in itself but it is highly desirable for readers to 
secure the entire series. They will be written in popular, thoroughly read- 
able style, but will at the same time reflect Dr. Goetschius’ rich scholarship. 


THE ARTICLES OUTLINED FOR COMING 
ISSUES ARE: 


1. How we get the Natural Scale. 6. 

2. The Story of the Intervals. 7. 

3. How we get chords, and how they 8 
intermingle. < 


4. Why, and how, scale-steps are 9. 
sometimes altered, 
5. How we get the Minor Scales. 


The Facts & Mysteries of Melody. 
How, and why, we use Neighbor- 
ing Notes. 

How, and why, keys are ex- 
changed (modulation.) 

The Basic Principles of Music 
Forms. 

Analysis. 
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Sixty-Sixth Year 


(incinnatifonsero 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 


For catalogue and information address 


Registrar, 2650 Highland Avenue 


atory Mlusic 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
New Department in Band Music under direction of 
FRANK SIMON 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus— 
for men and women 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


VOCATIONAL and CULTURAL EDUCATION in ALL BRANCHES of MUSIC and DRAMA 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12, 1932 


Dormitory for Women 
Dr. Stoney C. Durst, Dérector 


Obe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usir 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Send for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Send for Year Book 
Dr. Arsino Gorno, Dean 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. 


Degrees granted. 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E, 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
46 specialist teachers in all branchesof music study. Bache- 
lor of M and Bachelor of School Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberl lege. 
For entrance high schoolcourse or its equivalent. Write for 
catalog. FRANK H. SHAW, Director 
Box 572, Oberlin, Ohio 


DETROI 


* 4 tts 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


li Institutional Member of the 
SCH NSFORENS National Association of Music 
OLOF MU Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 


of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 

Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HE ETUDE has a valuable advertising 
service for any advertiser of musical mer- 
chandise or music courses. 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 


Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


US Se SS SS 
{ Etude Advertisements are | 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 
(North Central Association) 
Standard Accredited Courses. Leading to 
Degrees: A.B., B.M., B.O., B.F.A., B.P.S.M. 
Tuition greatly reduced. Arts and 
Science courses half price for Music 
Students. 
Fall Semester Sept. 12 


. N, McCash, Pres. —ENID, OKLA.—C. D, Hahn, Dean 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 
Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SCHOOL.OF MUSIE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Fall Term Begins 
September 26 


Write for catalog 
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CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 
Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
Eastern Office 
76 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Office 
160 EAST 68th STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


A NEW 
MUSICAL 
JEWELRY 
NOVELTY 


The design is a miniature grand piano in 


black and gold made as a clasp pin for 
music club and piano class insignia. 


No. 84A,. Gold Dipped .... 30c. 
No. 84B. Gold Filled (safety catch). 50c. 


(Please order by number) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Half 2illion in Scholarships 
(Continued from page 472) 


but general college scholarships are open 
to pupils majoring in music. At Con- 
corpiA TEACHERS’ CoLLEGE, River Forest, 
all students who plan to become teachers 
in denominational parochial schools re- 
ceive free lessons in music.  ILLrNots 
WeEsLEYAN Unrversity at Bloomington 
offers numerous awards and prizes by 
competitive contests and regular scholar- 
ships totaling more than $3,000. Knox 
ConseErRvATORY, Galesburg, during the cur- 
rent year, offered ten partial scholarships 
having a combined value of $1,200. Mac- 
Murray CoLieGe ror WoMEN at Jackson- 
ville gives one specific scholarship of $250 
and scholarship equivalents to music stu- 
dents amounting to $2,986. 

Miurken University, Decatur, gives 
eight full’scholarships of $240 each, eight 
half scholarships of $120 each and one 
special grant of $250, making a total of 
$3,130 available to students taking degree 
courses in music. At MonmoutH Cotr- 
LeEGr, Monmouth, three partial scholarships 
valued totally at $275 are given. NortH 
CENTRAL CoLieceE at Naperville has an 
annual grant of $250. The NortHern IL- 
LINOIs STATE TEACHERS’ CoLLEGE at De-> 
Kalb makes no charge for private music 
lessons to students majoring in music. At 
Evanston, NortTHWESTERN University of- 
fers twenty-two partial scholarships hav- 
ing a combined value of $2,550. Rocx- 
FORD COLLEGE, at Rockford, and Suurr- 
LEFF CoLLeGe, Alton, have grants of $250 
each. University or ILiiNors at Urbana 
offers four general scholarships of $120 
each and an indefinite number of competi- 
tive grants. WHEATON CoLLEGE, Wheaton, 
offers $250 annually to one student plan- 
ning to become a_ professional music 
teacher. 


Among “The Buckeyes” 


QO OFFERS unusual opportunities, 
with twenty institutions included. 
BuiuFFton CoLLece at Bluffton and Caprt- 
tot University at Columbus apportion 
$250 per year among students in the Music 
Department. The Cortrce or Music of 
Cincinnati announces five full scholarships 
of $300 each and twenty partial scholar- 
ships of $150 each, making a combined 
total of $4,500 annually. No definite 
number of scholarships is given by the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY oF Music, and 


those given are by competitive ex- 
amination only. Dawna’s Musicat In- 


One Way to Gain a Larger @lass ~ 
By ANGELA V. O'BRIEN 


Once a month it is a good plan for the 
teacher to have about four or five pupils, 
about the same age, give a recital in the 
studio. The program can be made very 
attractive by having each pupil play two 
solos. Then there may be a duet or en- 
semble number. Sometimes a sister or a 
friend of one of the pupils studies elocu- 
tion and will be glad to add a reading 
or two to the program. 

Each pupil is told that she may invite 
two friends, preferably those who are in- 
terested in music. Being able to invite 
someone to the concert makes the pupil 
feel responsible and more anxious to make 
her part of the program a success. 

When the program is over about a half 


“Take @ music bath once or twice a week for a few seasons. You W 
find it is to the soul what a water bath is to the body. 
tends to mainta‘n tone to one’s mind. Seek, therefore, every clean opportun 
Purchase some kind of instrument that its beneficent ht 
monies may be often heard. Let music be as much a part of a day’s routine 
cating, reading or working.’—OLivER WENDELL HOLMES, 


for hearing it. 
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stitute, Warren, offers five ¢ 
tive full scholarships of $440 ea 
three partial scholarships at 
totaling $2,860 per year. Denis 
versity at Granville has eleven 
music scholarships which partial) 
tuition and which have a combine 
of $880. FrnpLAy COLLEGE at 
HEIDELBERG CoLLece at Tiffin, 
CoLLteGe at Painesville, Mount 
Cottece at Alliance and Mus 
CoLLEGE at New Concord, each 
nual fund of $250 which is d 
varying amounts among worthy s 
The Oxertrn CoNSERVATORY OF Mi 
Oberlin has scholarships funds 
in a year to $13,500 cash. These 
are distributed according to 
amounts from $100 to $400 ann 
Yearly funds amounting to 
offered music students at On1o No 
University at Ada, Onto State 
vERSITY at Columbus, Onio We 
University at Delaware and O7) 
CoLLeEGeE, Westerville. The 
ScHoot or Music at Youngstown 
full and partial scholarships in — 
amounts, with a total estimated 
$2,288. WoosteR CONSERVATORY OF 
at Wooster has one cash fund of 
a loan fund of $200 which are ge 
given to upper classmen. 7 
WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ford and WesTerN Reserve Unn 
Cleveland, have annual grants of $ 
scholarship purposes. WITTENBE 
LEGE, Springfield, offered during 
rent year two full scholarships 0 
each and ten partial scholarships 
each, making a total fund of $15 
student aid in music. ; 
Reports from Indiana _ includ 
prominent schools. De Pauw Unty 
Greencastle, has one definite scholar 
$250 and, for the current year, thr 
cial grants totaling $1,000. EartHa 
LEGE, Earlham, apportions $250 
three pupils. INprana UNTvERS! 
Bloomington grants $50 annually 
young woman majoring in Publi 
Music. At St. Mary or THE W 
LEGE there are seven full schol 
$780 each, tenable for four years, 
newed annually, and five partial 
$250 each. These, however, bei 
students in any department of 
are not strictly music grants. 
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hour or so may be spent in playing 
many of which are of a musi 
and serve to get the children 
quainted. Then comes the fi 
event of the afternoon, the serv 
freshments. 

The joy of most children’s } 
ice cream, and there is to be 
handiest confection imaginable, 
pasteboard cup of ice cream, 
attached, which can be purchased 
cents. With the addition of co 
candy, the refreshments are a g 
cess. E 

Very often, as a result of this 
afternoon, the visitors decide to 
members of the class. 


Et 


he 
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This elevates ai 


Recorps AND Rapio 


| (Continued from page 476) 


jistra, considered by many to be 
eative work, almost all emanate 
itholic influence, thereby proving 
L 
Menuhin and the London Sym- 
(chestra, under the direction of 
dn Ronald, have recorded Bruch’s 
(Violin Concerto for Victor (Set 
}). This is an excellent set, for 
(recording and the performance 
lid. Young Menuhin’s tone and 
fbroughout | belie his years. 


i Pleasantries 
students will welcome Walter 

s perfect playing of De- 
Buite Bergamasque.” Although 
MOmposition by the celebrated im- 
is nonetheless an ingratiat- 
h its lyrical delicacy and grace. 
and “Clair de lune’ have long 
» compositions; but Gieseking, 
touch and consummate phras- 
all four pieces equally impres- 
tainly the grace of the Passepied 
ibe improved upon. 

rding of this suite is most real- 
lg, beyond a doubt, some of the 
ijoforte tone we have had to date 
‘ls (Columbia discs 68033 and 


sinevitable that Chopin’s Waltzes 
‘low in the wake of his Preludes, 
octurnes and Mazurkas, in a re- 
ft Although at least eleven of 
rien have been previously recorded 
iis pianists on single discs, the 
{ a collection of odd recordings 
‘| prove as satisfactory as having 
lle set. Although Chopin’s popu- 
ithe concert-hall is not so great 
j/sent time, no one will deny that 
ihis compositions are incontestable 
ites. And certainly none but will 
‘in as valuable contributions to the 
‘lof music. So we can rejoice in 
iat a complete edition is gradually 
tig itself. 


eet Take on Wings 

_ James Huneker who said that 
‘altzes “may not be Chopin’s most 
4ss in his art, yet in them he has 
of inspiration to a conven- 
ce-form.” What more need be 


Opus 34, the one in A flat, 
e one in C ak minor, ee 


1 competently interpreted set of 
s, in Columbia set 163, has 
fourteen waltzes in Colum- 
171. Once again we praise this 
vork, _for, as in the previous al- 
ing rhythmic sense, his spir- 
ances and his fine control make 


teacher was explaining to the 
| beginner that he wished the 
e a certain length of time 


were to decide on an hour 
the mother. “That is, six 


replied the teacher. “Six 
iy not be the same as one 
For example, take Miss 


Chopin library. We may all remember a 
more sensitive concept of one or more of 
the waltzes and disagree in part with a 
pianist who offers us fourteen pieces like 
these at one sitting, but, when all is said and 
done, we must admit that Lortat has made 
a most competent job of the album set. 


The Charming Mozart 


NE OF Mozart’s “Coronation”? Con- 

certos, so-called because it was played 
at the coronation of Leopold II of Austria, 
the one in F major, K 459, has been re- 
corded by the French pianist, Georges 
Boskoff, and the Paris Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. This concerto, number nineteen 
in order of composition, which was com- 
posed in 1784, belongs to his last group. 
Although not a familiar work, it is one 
that deserves to be heard oftener and be bet- 
ter known. The performance and the re- 
cording to be found in Columbia album 
170, are not especially smooth or express- 
ive; but, the music being fresh and re- 
plete with true charm and grace, it is, to 
our way of thinking, worth knowing. 

The foundation of the French School of 
organ music which has developed with 
such brilliance and vitality was laid by 
César Franck. Such compositions as his 
“Three Chorals” prove this. These, his 
last work, are structually more interesting 
than his earlier organ compositions. The 
first, in E major, which opens in his fa- 
miliar sensuous chromatic style, later builds 
dramatically in its choral theme. Guy 
Weitz playing the organ of St. Thomas’s 
Church in London has recorded this work 
for Victor on Discs 36041-42. His per- 
formance which is in every way an appre- 
ciable one is unfortunately marred by the 
recording, being blurred in the climactic 
passages. 

Considerably better organ reproduction 
will be found in Victor’s recording of Han- 
del’s Organ Concerto in B flat (their 
discs 4219 and 4220). Dr. E. Bullock plays 
this work with perfect understanding on 
the Westminster Abbey organ in London, 
with the aid of an unnamed string or- 
chestra. 

Here is bouyant, cheerful music, which, 
though instantly arresting, will, at the same 
time, repeat itself favorably. 

Lotte Lehmann, a most gifted singer, is 
one we never tire of hearing. Her rich 
and opulent voice, her consummate phras- 
ing (there are few who can sustain a 
phrase as she can) and her perfect diction 
make her recordings ever welcome ones. 
Columbia have issued two more which we 
unreservedly recommend to the discrimi- 
nating music-lover. The first, a twelve 
inch disc, No. 9049M, contains Sieglinde’s 
aria Du bist der Lenz from “Die Walktire” 
and Jsolde’s Liebstod, a strange but not 
unhappy combination, and the second, a 
small disc, No. 4065M, contains Schu- 
mann’s lovely songs Auftrage and Der 
Nussbaum. 


Practice 


: By C. F. THOMSON 


her lesson prepared, after a fashion, but it 
is easy to see that she practices wrongly. 
I feel sure she does most of her work the 
day before her lesson.” 

On reflection the mother realized that 
the teacher was right, for she had often 
noticed that Miss Blank’s piano was silent 
for days at a time. She resolved then and 
there to see to it that her child’s practice 
be regular. 

It is well to realize that two and two do 
not always make four. 


Sa 
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AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago - - 46th Season 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in 
students’ symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Thirty Artist-Instructors 


Department of Public School Music, School of Opera, School of 
Theatre Organ Playing, School of Acting, Class Piano Methods 
in Public Schools, Children’s Department. 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, I11. 


months MS Be 


«June. July and August Issues « 


¢ 


S O THAT new thousands may become acquainted with 
THE ETUDE, we now offer a THREE MONTHS TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY 35c. Imagine . . . for less 
than half the regular price you can now enjoy the three 
delightful, current Summer issues. If you are already 
a subscriber, you will appreciate this inexpensive means 
of introducing THE ETUDE to your musical friends. 
If you teach, you will welcome this opportunity to 
acquaint your pupils with THE ETUDE ‘and not only 
stimulate their interest in music during the Summer 
interval but prepare the way to make YOUR class 100% 
ETUDE readers. Stamps acceptable. 


«aii In Canada Add 1c for Postage; Foreign 20c i+ 


DO NOT DELAY! THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 
THREE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY ! 


¢ 


Send 35c Today To: 
The Etude Musie Magazine 


1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Special Summer Courses 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Master Pianist 
Liszt’s favorite pupil, teaching now and all Summer. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Music, Art, Architecture 


Four-Year courses in 
900 PIANO—VOICE—ORGAN—VIOLIN—HARP 42 


Students 


COMPOSITION—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Instructors 


Master’s and Bachelor’s Degrees 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at any time. 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. Five pipe organs. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5th to AUGUST 12th 


\ INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING 


Conservatory of Music 
Speech and Drama 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 7 


Public School Music 
Westminster Choir School 


Six and Ten Week Summer Sessions — Fall Term Opens September 


Address: ITHACA COLLEGE, 1 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Devoted to Music, Drama 
and Physica! Education 


Band and Orchestra 
Physical Education 
Speech Correction 


29, 1932. Catalog. 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For child under 7 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonics. 


Demonstration lesson $5. 
full course. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


ALVIENE se THEATRE 


an Subjects for a career, personal dey elopment, of 
1: RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTU L Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St.. N- Y- 


Will apply on 


THe Etupe Music MAGAZINE 
WwW The World’s largest, oldest and most 
W_ highly respected musical publication. 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


ITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Degrees conferred on aduate pupils 

by University of Pittsburgh. Special 

courses — beginners— advanced pupils. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER SIXTH 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Public School Music Course with degree and _ state 
recognition. 
Training in voice, piano, violin. 
Large symphony orchestra—Glee Club for men and 
women. 
Plans approved for Presser Music Building. 
also in Arts, Science, Education, Home 
Economies, Commerce and Finance. 
Catalog on request. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. 


Teacher’s Training Courses. 
Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 


Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including Boxes at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


Pusicians and Broadcasting 
(Continued from page 468) 


when she sings about “Moonlight 
Saving Time.” She is assisted in the 
controversy by Paul Maurice at the 
Knabe. t 


By getting away from the hackneyed 
methods of presentation, singers make 
themselves more popular, and, by having 
introductory copy prepared before the ap- 
pearance at the microphone, faulty, ex- 
temporaneous announcing is ¢liminated. 
Remember, the only difference between an 
artist and a common “ham” is that the 
artist pays attention to details. And you 
must pay attention to detail in radio broad- 
casting if you are to make a success of it. 

By the way, have a pleasant smile for 
the engineer at the control board, for the 
announcer who introduces you and for the 
staff in general. No matter how big you 
are in the musical or dramatic field, you 
are just another “artist” to the station 
staff. The slightest, subtlest move on any 
of their parts may mean your radio suc- 
cess or failure. And, by all means, if you 
are a singer, remember that a carpenter 
goes on a job with a saw, hammer, chisel 
and all the rest of the tools he reeds 
ready to do the work. Do. not walk into 
a radio station with manuscript to trans- 
pose. Have it transposed yourself and in 
good, first-class, neat, musical shape be- 
fore you walk across the threshold of the 
studio. Then you will get plenty of pleas- 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


Education in Church Music 
By KARL POMEROY IIARRINGTON 


A problem usually dismissed as  non- 
existent is here recognized and fully dealt 
with. Training a congregation to be Iymn- 
conscious, giving its members criteria for the 
judging of the musical worth of a hymn, 
presenting progressively systematized train- 
ing in chureh music, and focussing on the 
duties of organist, choir and pastor in their 
opportunities for musical enlightenment, this 
book is developed with the craftman’s in- 
sight. It has moreover the added advantage 
of being both guide and source of supplies. 
For it is a text book for a choir school, giv- 
ing the histories of choral works, anthems 
and hymns and biographies of composers of 
church music. 

Here is reading that puts a new inflection 
on the phrase, “good religious music,” mak- 
ing it good not only in its evangelistic quali- 
ties but in its musical qualities as well. 

Pages: 167. 

20 Hymns Given in Full. 

Price: $2.00. 

Publishers: The Century Company. 


History of Public School Music 
in the United States 
By Epwarpb BAILEY BIRGER 


The growth of school music ,in the last 
hundred years is one of the phenomenal 
happenings of America. So the author does 
not overstate when he compares it to our 
improvement in means of home lighting and 
transportation. All the way from the “singin’ 
school’ to the public sehool symphony or- 
chestra of two hundred and seventy mem- 
bers goes the author through the doorways 
of church singing, music academies, summer 
schools, conventions and national school con- 
ferences. The old ‘meetin’ house’? and Car- 
negie Hall offer wide contrast—but the spirit 
is still the same—that of the moulder of 
stubborn clay visualizing a form never be- 
fore assayed in the history of the world. 

The data collected is authoritative. The 
book is readable. ‘And, so far as we know, 
it is the first treatise covering the subject. 

Pages: 296. 

Price: $2.00. 

Publishers: Oliver Ditson Company. 


The Significance of Stephen Collins 
Foster 
By Rosert MACGOWAN 


In characterizing our, popular heroes we 
apportion to them all the sweets on the dic- 
tionary menu. Here the less palatable items 
are considered unpronounceable, and such a 
thing as a balanced diet is unheard of. So, 
an author so reasonable as to ar his 
subject as food for thought as well as sugar- 
plums for the gullible is already unique in 
the realm of literary chefs. Such an author 
is Robert MacGowan. Such a diet is his 
work. 

Foster as poet and composer is talked 


ant smiles and substantial, 
musical support from the me 

Do not be afraid to practic 
numbers before a mirror at he 
practice is to mark the da 
each number and rehearse it ¢ 
meticulously from the angle 
and advancing when the melo 
and higher. On the other ha 
mon sense. Do not be a jj 
Unless the melody moves moi 
tones, stay in one position. 
for fifths, sevenths and partict 
going up. 

Read this monograph oyer 
Study it carefully. The more 
it the more you will get ou 
will pay you big dividends ir 
quality of your programs, i 
popularity and, in time, er 
pocket-book. , 


SELF-TEST QUESTIO} 
MR. PARKS’ ARTIG 

1. What are the three princi 
microphones? ; 
2. What is the “feed back’ 
may it be avoided? : 
3. Why is the forty-five deg 
the best? 
4. How can the danger note 
er’s register be ascertained? 
5. How may a word be give 
over the radio? : 


about meatily, his claims to fi 
sidered fairly and his limita 


lected. His lyrie gift is given ) 
near. His personality illuminat 
ines. 


Printed in a very limited editi 
is of value as a portrait of Fost 
features are still but little miste 

Pages: 27, ; 

Privately Printed. 

Hollenbeck Press. 


Song Friends for Younger 
Edited and Annotate 
By CuaRa Beers BLASHE 


A 
Children, music and _ relig 
happy a linking when they 
gether in Sunday school or 
is a welcome sight to see 
also, in these one hundred 
favorite children’s melodies 
some which, as yet unfamili: 
become as beloved in the ch 
as “I Think When I Read 
Story” and “I am so Glad tha 
in Heaven.” Below each hym 
introduction to its meaning and 
Besides this ‘there are instr 
bers for those children whose fi 
quainted with violin and piano. 
In loose-leaf note book style 
friends” will be a beautiful 
Be children to a love for and 
d. P 


' 
: 


Pages: 56. 

Price: $2.50. 

(Without cover: $1.50). 
Publishers: The Vaile Com 


The Complete Book of t 
Musicians 
By Percy A, ScHOLES AND WI! 


The average school child is in 
with the events of history ané 
to the world’s great wealth 
than the average adult whose | 
suits are cone be ; 
money-making, house-keeping am 
emeten o This book is ee Q 
receptive and comparatively free 
the school child may follo 
with his history an 
matics the development 0) 
sixteenth century to the tw 

Stories are interspersed, | 
closely tnese branches of stud} 
in the “talk-style’” and hence @ 
the very young child to study fo! 
test his memory and understant 
he has read, questions appear 3 
each chapter. ‘Things to Do,” 
pended to each ehnpren give 


chance of making e chapt 
really his through the channe¢ 
eyes and ears, 

Pages: 427. 


Illustrations and 
Publishers: Oxford Uni 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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When Your Studio Door Opens 
READY-NESS 


A VITAL SUCCESS-DETERMINING FACTOR FOR MUSIC TEACHERS THIS YEAR 


in September 


| 


iby being properly prepared can the music teacher share in the This year, it is more important than ever, that all music supolies, 
‘lble return of prosperity and the greater interest in music music books, sheet music, etc.,’be in the studio properly studied, 
} arranged and classified—ready in every way long before the first 
pupils arrive. 


Thousands of teachers for decades have used the 


STLY IMPROVED Theodore Presser Co. ‘On Sale” Plan to make this possible 


-RVICE PLANT Tue “EArty Orper” Form Betow Saves You HALF THE TRANSPORTATION 


Costs on “On Satz” Music iF Usep Berore Aucust 15TH, 1932. 


y thousands of dollars have 


been spent during the past year in 
‘e-building, 


sanding our stock and mail-order 


improving and ex- 


service facilities—without a penny 
The 
best possible service is our con- 


2Xtfa cost to our patrons. 


stant aim. 


UT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ill be made as early or as late as you desire. 


atom rere sa saccyecactoisenotvastaskexecssvaheee 


in accordance with the liberal terms of your “Early Order” Plan the 
type I have indicated as being desired for examination. 


If no date is 
ihipment will be made immediately; although if this is the 
desire, please write ‘tat once’? in space above, 


The Plan is Simple—Before Aug. 15th, 1932, just use the order 
form below or, through a written explanation. The materials 
then sent to you for examination will be sent with half the 
transportation costs borne by us. Full return privileges on any of 
it not used and not desired by you will be allowed. You pay noth- 
ing until you decide what you want to keep and you are allowed 


an extremely generous time in which to come to your decisions. 


HOW “‘EARLY ORDERS”? ARE CHARGED AND 
THE EXAMINATION AND RETURN 
PRIVILEGES 


Piano, Vocal and Violin materials sent on the “Early Order’’ Plamare charged 
under the 1932-1933 season “On Sale” account and no returns of unused teaching 
materials in these classifications and no settlement required before the end of that 
teaching season in June, 1933. 


Anthems, Choruses, Operettas, Cantatas, Band and Orchestra 
Music, as well as any specially requested items that are not Presser Co. publica- 
tions sent under the “Early Order” Plan, are expected to be examined during the 
summer with returns on such unused music not desired, to be made by October 
1st, 1932, settlement for that kept to be made before November Ist. 


THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. BEARS ONE-HALF OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS IN SENDING MUSIC ON ‘“‘EARLY ORDERS’? MADE BEFORE AUG. 15th, 1932. 


Send me a Selection of 


Place a cross (X) to indicate classifications of music desired 
and, in ordering piano teaching materials, please place number 
of pupils before each grade to guide us as to quantity to send. 


IF A SELECTION 
OF ANTHEMS, 
CHORUSES, OPERET- 


RLANO} © ores Solosteesne en FourgHands" \o.1.0...,.: Methods _............Studies TAS, CANTATAS, 
I expect to have ............ pupils in Grade 1 ............ pupils in Grade 6 BAND MUSIC, OR- 
CHEST 
at ea Pp een pupils in Grade 2 ............ pupils in Grade 7 hea daar 
os ray mae ; OR ANY OTHER 
eunrereen pupils in Grade 3 _............pupils in Grade 8 CLASSIFICATION IS 
a aes pupils in Grade 4 _............pupils in Grade 9 DESIRED JUST 
Paoat:s PUPUBSIN® Grade Oe. casctenee: pupils in Grade 10 WRITE US DESCRIB- 
VOGAL" Tecra: Secular Solos of Rest Concert Type sy) «o-s-eeess High ING YOUR NEEDS. 


ee ee Secular Solos of Melodious Ballad Type 


Be es et Sacred Solos 


1932 VIOLIN 
Ry hae Studies 
sevssver ese Methods 


SN 1st and 3rd Positions 


vvsseeeddigher Positions 


IN MAKING SUCH 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 
Low BE SURE TO 
Voices STATE ‘Send 


for examination 


wees Medium 


Voices 
under conditions 


applying to 
EARLY ORDERS” 
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MUSIC STUDY 7 
EXALTS LIFE NS 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—July 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. 
ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO...eeseeeeess 30c 
Cuorat Art REPERTOIRE—MIXED VOICES.... 50c 


DISTINCTIVE MALE QUARTETS .......+.0+- 35c 
Eicut Heattuy, Happy Tunes—De Leone. .25c 


Eicur Hours At Ovr House—P1ano— 
BETGS (0c cleslclateratele ease «0. nie b'edere emia toteteraan 25c 

Great Days 1N THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION— 
Mixep Voices—R. R. PERRY...........- 35¢ 

Littte ScaRLET FLOWER, THE—OPERETTA— 
DREICAR NE} ave ales inlate 21.010! cle o' oMets sola aietateistalsin 30¢ 


Music or THE FLowERS—PIANO COLLECTION 35c 
Orcan ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 


IGEASN ING BOYD) fuciice Ore cess sisppiemee 2.00 
SacrED TRros FoR WomMEN’S VOICES......-- 35c 
SELECTED CHORALES—BACH ..--eeeeeereers 35c 
SPRIGHTLY RHYTHMS—PIANO...--+-eeeeees 35c 
Stanparp VocaL CHarts—ProscHowski... 1.00 


Trio REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PraAno 90c 
UNISON SCHOOL SONGS .....eceecceceseoes 20c 


Our Cover ror Tuts MontH 


The romanticism of 
Venice just fills the 
tourist with a feel- 
ing that music is in 


the air. Because of 
this the cover on 
this issue is very 


appropriate for Tux: 
Erupe Music Maca- 
zinE. Wilmer S. 
Richter, one of Phil- 

* adelphia’s successful 
artists, whe painted expressly for Tur 
Erupvr the scene reproduced on the cover 
of this issue, shares with us a view he 
enjoyed at Venice when the gondolier’s 
song wafted across the waters and the 
dancing, moonlit waters reflected fan- 
tastic shadows as graceful gondolas glided 
along while age- old buildings stood by giv- 
ing a feeling of peace and security to it 
all. 

The memory may retain beauty of this 
type seen by the eye, but how much more 
surely does the atmosphere of it all stay 
with us in music that pours forth some- 
thing of the soulful feeling enjoyed at the 
time. The great American composer, 
Ethelbert Nevin, gives us this phase of 
Venetian gloriousness through an immortal 
work inspired by his sojourn in Venice. 
This Day in Venice suite is comprised of 
four beautiful tone poems. Originally 
written for piano, their charm soon neces- 
sitated choral, orchestral and other in- 
strumental arrangements. 


Erupe HistoricaL Musica 
PorTRAIT SERIES 


Teachers and students making a collec- 
tion of The Etude Musical Portrait Series 
(See page 460 of this issue), may secure 
from the publisher extra sheets of this 
page or those previously appearing for 
the nominal price of 5 cents a sheet, post- 
paid—25 cents a dozen sheets, postpaid. 


[ ow Publisher’s Mont 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


THE POWER OF A SLOGAN 


Tue Erupe is distributing through its issues over half a million 
signs during the next few months. 


The sign reads: 


results may amaze you. 


You will find a full page given to this sign in this issue. 
this sign in your window, your studio, your music shop. The 
Great wars have been won by slogans. 
In modern business fabulous sums are spent to exploit them. 


Here Tur Erupr gives you the sign without cost to you. 
right and you may expect returns. 
help the cause of music study enormously. 


Expose > 


Use it 
Properly displayed, it will 


BELSHAZZAR 


CaNnTATA FoR Sot, CHorus AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Words adapted by Loviss Ayres GARNETT 
Music by Henry Haprey 


It is with especial pleasure that we an- 
nounce the publication of this very dis- 
tinctive and brilliantly written cantata 
by a composer who is in the front rank 
of American writers of music. Dr. Had- 
ley, known widely as a conductor of the 
highest skill, has composed a_ large 
amount of music of all types, included in 
which are several successful cantatas. 

The present one is based on the familiar 
Biblical account of Belshazzar, the wild 
origies of drink and pleasure which he 
sponsored, and finally the fiery message 
suddenly written across the walls of the 
temple: “weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

Only choruses of considerable size and 
training can sing this cantata effectively. 
The work contains many forceful climaxes 
and throughout the vocal writing is un- 
usually good. The text has been well 
adapted by Louise Ayres Garnett, a poet 
of recognized standing. 

An opportunity is provided our read- 
ers this month to obtain a single copy only 
of the vocal score of this. work at a spe- 
cial introductory cash price of 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


Great Days: IN THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 


Ericur Parrioric CHorvusrs For 
Part Scnoont CHorvs 
Texts by Frepertck H. Marrens 
Music by Ros Roy Perry 


Present day educators are seeking to 
correlate their courses in music study with 
other branches of the school curriculum, 
and these spirited part-songs for school 


Four- 


Soft is the music that would charm forever; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 


chorus will supply stimulating material 
for study which may be readily linked 
up with the courses in American History. 

Mr. Frederick H. Martens, well-known 
writer and editor of New York City, has 
written texts which are based on eight 
decisive battles of the American Revolu- 
tion, and in addition to these he has sup- 
plied short historical sketches which pre- 
cede the music in each case. 

These part-songs will be issued in one 
volume, in the usual four-part octavo 
form, with piano accompaniment. The 
music is easy to sing, martial in character, 
and each part is written strictly within 
the right range for school voices. 

In advance of publication, single copies 
may be ordered at the special cash price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Eicut Hours at Our House 
A Ser or Easy Prano Pieces 
By Pav Buss 


Musical rhythm can be 
taught at the outset with 
great rapidity by using 
the natural accents of 
familiar words. This 
principle is employed by 
Mr. Bliss in Eight 
Hours at Our House. 
His melodies are unus- 
ually sprightly and tak- 
ing, and the interest of 
the young player will have no excuse for 
lagging. 

The left hand has its own work cut 
out for it in these easy pieces. The fact 
that there are no octaves anywhere, nor 
any pedaling, makes the book consist- 
ently easy throughout. Incidentally, 
every note, whether played by left or 
right hand, is fingered. 

Take advantage of the special pre-pub- 
lication cash price of 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid, to order your copy now. 
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the teacher and active music “a 
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Every music teacher should 
ested in The Shortest Way to 
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Unison ScHoot Se 


This distinctive collection wh 
nearly ready is designed to | 
that time when young scholar 
grown their kindergarten son, 
are not capable of singing in 
the numbers in this book ar 
tuneful and of a character whi 
to make them interesting f 
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vide sufficient support for the 
are almost without exception ¢ 
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special advance of publication 
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WTUDE 
Littte SCARLET FLOWER 


Oprretta IN THREE Acts 


and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
sic by Brycreson TREHARNE 


When 


\ 


seeking mate- 
rial for a contemplated 
production by — school, 
college or other groups, 
it is always a joy to 
find some really worth- 
while operetta—an oper- 
etta that at once strikes 
one as having those qual- 
ities that mark it as a 
| “sure hit.” Such a work 
retta—The Little Scarlet Flower 
rilliant Welch composer, Bryce- 
ane. Here is that happy combi- 
‘plot and music for which many 
ive, but few attain. 

ory is an intensely human and 
fantasy of appealing interest; 
- is deftly wrought without the 
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matic accompaniment to the dia- 
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onal groups. 
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-press copy by subscribing now 
ial price in advance of publica- 
A single copy of 30 cents, post- 
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md practical arrangements. 
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ber in the volume useful to the 
ale group, and the arrangements 
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lies best in that voice. These 
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x vely symphonic in style as 
le their practicality. 
include a choice collection 
classics, old songs, humor- 
nd popular copyrights from 
esser Co. and John Church 
gs. Single copies may be 
pecial advance of publica- 
of 35 cents, postpaid. 
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nt day. 
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will be invaluable. 
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postpaid. 


Bach today stand un- 
ftiest expression of a 
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appreciation in schools 
works of Bach are con- 
e popular. 

hirty carefully chosen 
reface by Edward Ship- 
make available the most 
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itroductory price for this 
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Etcut Heattuy, Happy Tunes 


For rue KrnperGarren CiLass AND THE 
Very Finsr Grape 1x Prano 


By Francesco B. DeLronr 


This excellent little 
volume, which is a true 
novelty and which will 
prove both entertaining 
and instructive to little 
pupils, is expected to be 
off the press very shortly. 

With its sprightly 
tunes by Mr. DeLeone 
and their skilfully 
adapted texts by Mr. Edmund Vance 
Cooke, these pieces will be the dessert 
course for youngsters who will be glad 
to turn aside for a few moments from 
the five finger exercises and their dry 
but necessary details of piano instruc- 
tion. 


Even grown-ups. will 
enjoy the humor of such 
pieces as “Hello, Mr. 
Toothbrush,” “The Very 
Good Cow” and other 
numbers in this set. 

A copy can still be 
had at the introductory 
cash price of 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


CuHorat ArT REPERTOIRE 


Mrxep Voices 
By Epwarp Exvisworrn HirsHer 


Theodore Thomas, that great “Apostle 
of Good Music for America,” said re- 
peatedly that “popular music is the music 
which the people know;” and so _ he 
started out to make good music popular 
with the masses, by arranging for his great 
orchestra such undying melodies as the 
Trdumerei of Schumann and the Melody 
in F of Rubinstein, and interpolating 
these as the “appetizers” for the more 
complicated and exacting works. 

Just for a like purpose of bringing some 
of the immortal creations of the masters 
within the experience of the young sing- 
ers of our High Schools, the author of this 
book has selected a group, each of which 
has been long loved, and has arranged 
these with literary texts that help to inter- 
pret their gpirit and with parts for the 
voices that first of all have been made 
vocal. Who would not be interested in 
singing that great second movement of 
Beethoven’s “Immortal Fifth,” with those 
inspiring passages for the brass choir 
twinned with stirring patriotic phrases? 

A single copy of this volume may be 
had at the special advance of publication 
price of 50 cents, postpaid. 


SIXTY-TWO PRECIOUS DAYS 


Every time you rip off a day from your cal- 
endar, you will be just that much closer to 
September Ist, the hour of the opening gun 
of the teaching season. Unless you have 
made proper preparation, your whole season 
may suffer. This year of all years, 
teachers simply must order well in 
advance so that they may take 
immediate advantage of the return 
of prosperity. This issue and the 


next are full of lists of material teachers virtually are obligated 
to have in order to inaugurate a successful teaching season. 
Mark the flying days and order now to avoid hurry and dis- 
appointment at the last moment. ; 


. 


Music oF THE FLOWERS 
ALBUM FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


The beauties of nature have ever been 
the inspiration of poet, artist and musi- 
cian. Many composers have dedicated 
their compositions to flowers and the com- 
pilers of this unique volume had a wide 
range from which to select in gathering 
the attractive pieces that comprise its con- 
tents. Teachers wishing to, present their 
pupils in novelty or costume recitals 
will find here a wealth of material. While 
this book is in preparation for publica- 
tion advance orders for single copies of 
the first edition may be placed at the 
special price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
For Viorrn, Certo anp Piano 


The instrumental trio, consisting of vio- 
lin, cello and piano, is coming into greater 
popularity as a school group, in_ radio 
programs, as professional entertainment 
for hotels and resorts, and on the concert 
stage. ‘ 

The gratifying success of our collection 
entitled The Trio Olub, issued for this 
group, has induced us to prepare this 
second volume. The violin and cello parts 
are carefully edited with bowing and fin- 
gerings, and the piano book will contain 
the violin and cello parts in the usual score 
form. 

The contents include such favorites as 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak; 
Calm as the Night, Bohm; Favorite Waltz, 
Brahms, and arrangements from Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and many contemporary 
composers, 


The complete set may be ordered now at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price of 90 cents, postpaid. 


OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND 


REGISTRATION 
By Cuartres N. Boyp 


Mr. Boyd, a prominent 
organist and teacher of 
Pennsylvania, has _ pro- 
duced in this work a 
method of instruction 
for organists which fills 
a great need. How many 
organists have ever 
spent much time or 
thought on the subject 
of registration? They 
quickly become satisfied with a few rou- 
tine combinations of stops and they work 
these to death—thereby losing the chance 
for that variety of color which would 
make their performance really interesting 
to the audience. 

At the beginning of this work, which is 
divided into two volumes, there is a com- 
plete listing of organ stops with the char- 
acteristics of each. Of course there are 
many full length pieces which are part 
and parcel of Organ Accompaniment and 
Registration. They illustrate in a fine 
way the various principles which the 
author lays down in his text. All are by 
composers of the highest standing. 

It is still possible to obtain these books 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price which is $2.00 postpaid, for the com- 
plete work. The volumes are not obtain- 
able separately. 
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STANDARD VocAL CHARTS 
By Frantz Proscuowsk1 


Page 523 


No matter how simple 
a plan or mechanical ap- 
pliance may be it is more 
readily understood when 
explained by means of 
drawings or diagrams. 
Why then should not the 
vocal student have defi- 
nite knowledge of one of 
the most delicate of all 
appliances — his own 
voice-producing apparatus? This is the 
purpose of the very excellent set of 
charts made by the eminent vocal author- 
ity, Frantz Proschowski, who is also a 
draftsman of ability. Great scientific ex- 
actness has entered into the preparation 
of these charts so that they will be of im- 
measurable assistance to the teacher in 
demonstrating to pupils just where cer- 
tain defects occur in their singing. 

There are five of these charts printed 
on three sheets so that they will not take 
up much wall space. They show an ex- 
cellent cross-section of the vocal appar- 
atus together with the tongue position 
in producing the different vowel sounds. 

Teachers will find these charts a most 
valuable addition to the studio equip- 
ment and by ordering now, it is possible 
to secure a set at the special introductory 
cash price in advance of publication ‘of 
$1.00 for the set. 


SPRIGHTLY 
RuyYTHMs 


For Tur 
PIANOFORTE 


It is hardly necessary to call to the at- 
tention of piano teachers the pleasure 
with which the average American pupil 
welcomes a piece with “sprightly rhythm.” 
The experienced teacher knows that a 
book of pieces of this kind will appeal 
and when this attractive material may be 
had in compositions of recognized com- 
posers she will not hesitate to present the 
book to the pupils. 

But this book has not been made solely 
for teaching purposes. There are many 
piano players of limited technical facility 
who enjoy an occasional hour at the key- 
board, either in the entertainment of 
themselves or their friends. Among these 
this book should be well received. 

Incidentally, the pianist who supplies 
the music for dancing classes will add 
materially to a repertoire of appropriate 
selections in the possession of a copy of 
this volume. 

This book is now well advanced in 
preparation for publication but during 
this month the special advance of pub- 
lication price, 35 cents, postpaid, is still in 
effect. 


SACRED TRIOS FOR WOMEN’S 


VOICES 


There is an increasing demand for good 
three-part sacred choruses for women’s 
voices. Church music of this type offers 
an interesting change from the usual 
mixed voice combination, and also proves 
useful to the small choir where men’s 
voices may be missing. 

This collection contains about twenty 
compositions of a dignified and churchly 
character, and many well-known compos- 
ers are represented in the volume. 

For a limited time, we are offering this 
book at the special pre-publication cash 
price of 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


AN OPppoRTUNITY. FOR TEACHERS 


TO INCREASE THEIR INCOMES 


Drop us a post card for information 
regarding our Gold Bond Coupon Plan. 
For each coupon returned with an Erupe 
Music MacGazine subscription, a credit is 
given to the holder of the bond. When 
all coupons attached to the bond are 
returned, a substantial check is sent to 
the holder. No exacting work—no ex- 
pense to you—all profit. Be sure and 
write today for complete details. 


(Continued on page 524) 
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ADVANCE OF PuBLICATION OFFERS 
WITHDRAWN 


As is customary when one of the works 
announced in the foregoing paragraphs 
is ready for delivery to advance subscrib- 
ers and is placed upon the market for sale 
to the music buying public, formal an- 
nouncement is here made of the with- 
drawal of the special advance price offer. 
This month we announce the publication 
of a booklet that should meet a cordial 
reception: 

Carols of Praise for Children’s Day is 
a service containing twenty-five songs, 
poems and recitations for this joyous oc- 
casion. It is much superior to the usual 
work of this kind, both from a literary 
and musical standpoint. Prices—Single 
copies, 8 cents; Dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, 
$3.25; 100 copies, $6.00. 


Turee Fine Copies or ETuDEs FOR 
Onty 35 CENTS 


Tue Ervpe Music Macazrye gives mu- 
sic lovers everywhere the opportunity 
to become acquainted with its exhilarat- 
ing musical contents at a price which 
is a bargain indeed. Three fine summer 
numbers—June, July and August will 
be sent to any one for the small sum of 
35 cents. This is less than the actual 
cost of manufacture. Every music lover 
will appreciate these splendid numbers 
with their inspiring, instructive, interest- 
ing articles. No one can make a better 
musical investment. Treat a friend to 
three months’ trial subscription at an 
expense less than the cost of a good lunch 
and the treat lasts for 3 months. This 
offer expires August 31st, 1932. 


THESTALLED” ENGINE 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Oat. No. Title and Composer 


Cat, i Grade Price 
24876 Dream ‘Tune—Rolfe by 
Rone 7 


1% $0.25 


2528 Hawaiian Nights—@Grey.... 2% P55) 
28891 Polish Dance—Ketterer.... 21% 285 
19504 Ivy—Renk .......... 3 25 
7595 Wistaria—ngelmann ..... 3 515) 
7931 Quartet from “Rigoletto”— 
Verdi-Dngelmann .....4 38% BO 


30155 Ml Capitan (March)—_ 


Sousa BY, 50 
5 


11991 Chanson du Soir—Hackett. 4 
SHERT MUSIC—PIANO DUETS 
8829 A May Day—Rathbun..... 2 50 
19301 Moonlight Revels—Andre.. 3% 75 


SHHET MUSIC—OND PIANO, SIX HANDS 
9060 Sylvan Sprites—Angelmann, 2 50 
16919 Taps! (Military Mareh)— 


HAVEUNANN <, iveho.. cen 3 .60 
9948 Under the Mistletoe (Waltz) 

FIR CUMONI. sips wales ware ise -3 115 
8580 Polka de la Reine—Raf.... 4 -60 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND STUDIES 


Wirst Year at the Piano—Williams.... 1.00 
Daily Dxercises. For training the five 


fingers of both hands, Orosse 
—Volumes 1 and 2, each.... 75 
Fingers Ten at Work and Play—Terry -60 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 
A Day in Venice—Nevin., .......000 0s 1.50 


PIPE ORGAN MUTHOD 
The Organ—Stainer...........65 Pl ak ee 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
A Treatise on Instrumentation—Prout. 1.00 
Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of Music—Mathews & Liebling... 1.25 


MUSICAL RICITATION 
238778 How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk—Peyoke 2.06... eceee 50 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Vocal Instructor—Myer .........0008 1.25 


VOCAL SOLO COLLECTIONS 


Kamous Songs—Krehbicl—Alto and 


TENON, SOO Cian htelle alan 1.50 
Church Soloist (Low)............. int be 
Chureh and tome Collection of Sacred 
Songs CHANG) vas. avec 6s 1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO 
80095 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin- 
BURN ON 6 sie a seeds. Sinte sisipte pes 50 
GUITAR 


U. T. D, Method for the Guitar—Haton 75 


It is a serious matter for the motorist or the aviator 
to find his motor power has failed him. Frequently, 
teachers and active music workers risk making a 
wreck of their musical standing through the use of 
hastily selected music which has no motivating powers 
with students or audiences. 
musicians save a lot of trouble for themselves by in- 
vestigating first of all the publications which enjoy 
a good sale. Fromsuch dependable material, safe and 
success-making selections may be made to fit in- 
dividual requirements, You meet these “best sellers”’ 
in the publisher’s printing orders. Some of the items 
ordered reprinted last month are named below. 


The wisdom-blessed 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
12125 By the Waters of Minvetouke i 
(Low )—Lieurance .......s0. $0.60 
24356 Sheila—Kellogg ..........00.. .50 
30050 The Green Cathedral (High)— 
; ELOY, (n8:\a) ss, vin islet oily ete eat 60 
30082 Mon Desir (My Desire) (Low) 
NOUN ie ao iivarte eG eae ee .60 
30447 I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen—Westendorf ....... -50 
12242 Jean (Med.)—Burleigh ........ .50 
30220 Cradle Song—MacFadyen...... 50 
30066 Will 0’ the Wisp (Low)—Spross. -60 
30421 Boat Song (Low)—Ware....... -60 


30019 Rachem (High)—Mana-Zucca... 60 
380498 Elf Man (Low)—Wells 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


20880 Vesper Bells, ‘‘Kamennoi-Os- 
trow” — Rubinstein - Hallet - 
Hanna 92 iia vse eee 18 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 


10834 Alma Mater. (Class Day or 
Commencement ‘Song—Unison, 
two-part or mixed chorus)— 
BUSCO ff iieiarsi ersiatersatere eee -06 

35160 Come With Me to Romany— 
BrOQUMEM fe eis icicuitel a eival ow oe os, sana 12 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 
35053 Youth and Spring (lowr-Part) 


-— Semen”. ./ 7 \treleaipeeen Serene 15 
20870 A Spring Fantasy (Two-Part)— 
De vate Grates ake emt epee ie eiclerat ene 08 


OCTAVO—THREE-PART TREBLD 
35076 Summer—Ohaminade-Shelley ... 16 
: 26 O Happy Fair—Sivield......... 10 


35 A Mother Song—Gaynor-Blake.. 2 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES 
10525 Bill’s Board Bill—Chaffin....... 15 


INDIVIDUAL BAND NUMBERS 
84007 King Cotton—Sousa........... 7 
34001 Soaring Eagle Mareh—Klohr.. 7 
34023 On the Road to Mandalay— 

RDEGKSY x piace Saher a eee Oe Ti 
34040 The Liberty Bell March—wNSousa. 7 
34051 Men of Valor—Klohr 7 


BAND COLLECTIONS 


The Sousa Band Book. .Hach Part..... 30 
The ‘Veribest” Band Book. For Young 
BONGS: sie eisnse Bach Part..... .80 


ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Presser’s Popular Orchestra 300k 
Hach Part .vsce see cadiesa cies 50 
Piano ACC. vsucsese OE eye 60 


SwINDLING MaGazINng CANVASSERS 


It is our duty again to warn music 
lovers everywhere against fake magazine 
subscription men and women. Pay no 
money to strangers unless you are con- 
vinced of their responsibility. Pay no 
money unless you read the contract or re- 
ceipt offered you. Read every word of it. 
It is placed with a legitimate solicitor 
for your protection, Do not permit a 


magazine agent to change a contract. It 
is printed clearly and specifically for the 
express purpose of preventing misunder- 
standing and confusion, 


Daily receipt of complaints from music 
lovers throughout the country that money 
has been paid and no magazine received 
make this warning imperative. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


et THE ETUDE fill 


our Summer NEE 


... Without cost! 


These valuable articles—things you'll need and use this Summer— 
may be yours absolutely FREE! All you need do is secure the 
one, two or three subscriptions for THE ETUDE required for the 


reward 


you prefer. 


These subscriptions you can easily and 


quickly obtain from your musical friends and those interested in 
music in your locality. Send each order with FULL PAYMENT 


to us. Return mail will bring the reward of your choice, without 


cost! Start today! 


COMBINATION KEY CASE 


This novel Case is 
compact, has four 
swivel key hooks, 
a double vision 
window for license 
cards and is made of 
genuine leather — 
black or brown. 
Awarded for secur- 
ing only ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


UTILITY 
KITCHEN 
SET 


Awelcome addition 
to every kitchen. 
Awarded for secur- 
ing only ONESUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


Each set includes a 
chopper, a combi- 
nation ice pick and 
bottle opener, a 
cake turner and a 
handy spoon. 


{CE_SHAVER 
Handy when 
fine ice is 
mcd (C) sos 
t 
ice cream, Be Seal 
lemonade, handle for 
etc. \cracking 


ICE TONG 
Serviceable for 
i] removing ice from 
¥/// box for ice cream, ete. 
or when ice box is to be 
cleaned. Grips |4 inches 
of ice and holds 
it firmly. 
Fills every home need. Awarded 


for securing ONE SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


NEW CORRESPONDENCE CASE | 


Here is a new Correspond- 
ence Case which is espe- 
cially worthwhile. It is 
7’’x6’’; includes stationery, 
perpetual calendar and 
paper knife and is awarded 
for securing only ONE 


SUBSCRIPTION. SCRI 


(ee 


\ 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


Personal subscriptions alone do not count. 


PEWTER PITCHER 


er is especially 
sirable. Itisn 
of solid pewt 


curing TWO SI 
SCRIPTIONS. 


JARDINIER 
This polished, } 


s 
Flashlight fills 
present need. 
der how you g 
without it. A 
obtaining THRE! 


ONS. 


a. 


THe Etrupe Music MaGazinN 
Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pen a. 


ATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
TION will hold its next annual 
rom December 27th to 30th, at 


n, D. C. Chairmen of Commit- 
e year, as announced by president 
arthout are: Advisory Council of 
ociations, Francis A. Wheeler, 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Music, Howard Hanson, Eastman 
Music, Rochester, New York; 
nd Universities, J. Lawrence Erb, 
it_ College, New London, Con- 
Community Music, Peter W. 
Columbia University, New York; 
* Music and Libraries, James T. 
Iniversity, of Missouri, Columbia, 
Music in National Education, 
ices Elliot Clarke, RCA Victor 
Camden, New Jersey; Organ and 
isic, Palmer Christian, University 
an, Ann Arbor, Michigan ; Class 
1 in Applied Music, Cc. M. 
National Bureau for Advance- 
flusic, New York City; Tests in 
Intelligence, Frank A. Beach, 
ate Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
nd Public School Music, Russell 
|, Board of Education, Cleveland, 


¢§ —_—_—____—_—— 

JOSEPH HAYDN’S remains 
erred in a manner worthy of his 
fen, on January 31st, the two 
anniversary of the master’s birth, 
t Prince Esterhazy had them 
a mausoleum built on his estate 
* near Vienna, for this purpose. 
+ <¢ ——_—_—_—_————__—_———_ 
WARD GARRETT McCOLLIN 

ne thousand dollars for a cham- 
composition ae been awarded to 

of Paris. Valls was born 


a. He A saied first with Luis 

arcelona and later in Paris with 

Roussel. 

———<—_— J)» 

CE CAMERON WHITE, the 

| Negro violinist and composer, 

ed R. Nathaniel Dett as head of 

Institute’s School of Music at 
White is this 


ed in the Cathedral at Na- 
anda. It was dedicated on No- 
i,~ last. Already the native 
i1 a this cathedral had achieved 
ice for its fine choral serv- 


D 


( presented by King George 
ot church at Spitalfields 
of the Shoreditch Wes- 
ndon). and is being 
ed. King George Vos 

in the movement and 
bscription to the fund. 

D 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
was held for four days 
, at the Eastman School 
t, New York. With such 
as “Skyscrapers” by John 
r, “Through the Looking 
; aylor, and Howard Han- 
1 in one movement,’ 
y Porter’s “Ukranian 
Mabel Wheeler Daniel’s 
for chorus and orchestra 
gers’ cantata “The Raising 
| interesting premiére was 
Wagenaar’s “Second Sym- 
and conservative move- 
mecement of our musical 


bene remodeled; and, 
1 finished, the opera man- 
free matinees to the 


f Quartet, a recital 
lish pianist, Myra Hess, 

nearly one thousand 
the works of Virginia 
nee of the “Stabat 
ith T, Tertius Noble 
am by the National 
of Washington, D. C., 
_ Among notable guests 

away, Julia Fuqua, 
oke and William Arms 


Woritp oF Music 
(Continued from page 457) 


THE WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
SCHOOL is reported to have made plans 
to move this fall from Ithaca, New York, 
to Princeton, New Jersey, where it will be 
affiliated with Princeton University and the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


a 


THE COSMOPOLITAN OPERA ASSO- 
CIATION of New York is a new movement 
announced for the purpose of giving grand 
opera at popular prices for the general pub- 
lic. Max Rabinoff, former head of the 
Boston Opera Company, is the moving 
spirit in the enterprise. 

C————— ie 


YALE UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB won 
the Metropolitan Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Contest held in Carnegie Hall of New York 
City, on February 27th, with 247.2 points 
as its score. The New York University 
Glee Club, national champion of 1931, made 
231.6 points and the Princeton Glee Club 
had 228.6 points to its credit. 

Ag 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, on his retire- 
ment from his professorship in the College 
of the City of New York, gave the splendid 
library of organ works which he had used 
in his thirteen hundred and sixty-two re- 
citals on the College organ, to the School 
of Sacred Music of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

AG ot ee ei 

MAX REGER’S.- widow is reported to 
have entrusted the completion of his last 
work, an unfinished Rhapsody for Violin 
and Orchestra, to Florizel von Reuter, vio- 
linist-composer, who next season will play 
the work at its Vienna premiére. 

Ca 

TWO AMERICAN COMPOSERS, George 
Antheil and Adolph Weiss, have received 
Guggenheim Awards which relieve them 
from financial worries while carrying on 
a year of studies and creative work in 
Europe. 

Cs. 

PRODUCING OPERA on a grand scale 
without producing deficits seems to have 
started towards a solution at Buenos Aires, 
where superior performances were given 
this season at reduced prices, and this with 
a deficit only one-fourth that of last year. 


(i tp 


A RARE MANUSCRIPT, the original of 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s Clavierbiichlein 
has come into the possession of the Yale 
School of Music. It contains a collection of 
pieces which Bach compiled for instructing 
his son, Wilhelm Friedemann, as well as di- 
rections as to the composer’s method of 
teaching. There are preludes from “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord,” two and three 
part Inventions, and chorale preludes, prob- 
ably written for the first time in this 
Clavier biichlein. 

——<——— ie 

DR. HOWARD HANSON has been ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Music for the 
Century of Progress World’s Fair (Chi- 
cago) of 1933, to formulate a list of 
American compositions for orchestra to be 
presented to Dr. Frederick Stock, general 
musical director of the fair, as suitable for 
use on the programs of this celebration. 


Je SS Soy pee 
COMPETITIONS 


THE EURYDICE CHORUS of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a composition in three or 
more parts, for women’s voices, by an 
American composer. All manuscripts must 
be received before October 1, 1932; and 
further particulars may be had from Miss 


Susanna Dercum, The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CC 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


depo og SE 


SCORES OF PRIZES, ranging from ten 
thousand to fifty dollars, are offered by the 
management of the Moose Music Festival 
and Exposition to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 21st to 27th. For par- 
ticulars address Joseph A. Jenkins, Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Pusical Jargon of the Radio 
(Continued from page 464) 


The chief ten means of doing this are: 

By rhythmical transformations of the 
subject without disturbing the melody or 
harmonies. Thus double measure may 
change to triple measure, while the speed 
may be retarded or accelerated. 

By alteration of the melody without 
changes of harmony or rhythm, the mel- 
ody being elaborated by ornaments, synco- 
pations, passing notes, suspensions and 
many other such devices. 

By alteration of both melody and har- 
mony, with the rhythm only remaining un- 
changed. 

By changing the harmonies while the 
melody and rhythm remain the same; this 
being done either by varying the succes- 
sions of chords, by changing from major 
to minor, or wice versa, and by other simi- 
lar means. 

By altering the melody and rhythm, so 
that only the retained harmonies preserve 
the likeness. 

By alteration of the accompaniment so 
that polyphony changes to simpler har- 


monies, or the reverse; or by variations in 
the figuration of the accompaniment. 

By variety of contrapuntal treatment; by 
imitation or canonic treatment; by shifting 
the motive to other parts; by inversion or 
doubling of the counterpoints. 

By alterations of power and tone colors; 
changing the degrees of power; augmenting 
or diminishing the instrumental and vocal 
masses; or by changes of instrumentation. 

By varying the register; changing the 
theme to a higher or lower position in the 
musical compass. 

By changes of expression, such as re- 
gards legato, staccato, hurrying or slacken- 
ing of movement, or ,by any such means 
that vary the spirit of the themes or mo- 
tives. 


* * * * 


(Music lovers and radio friends, who 
follow this monthly series, will find in it a 
kind of illuminating course of musical ap- 
preciation, which will add enormously to 
the joys of “listening in.”) 


Immortal Pelodies Contest 
(Continued from page 511) 


200 Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ ...... Lauder 
201 Rondo Capriccioso ....... Mendelssohn 
202 Rosamunde Overture ........ Schubert 
203 Russian National Anthem....... Lvoft 
204 St. Matthew’s Passion O Sacred ae aS 
ac 
206 Salvevdimora.ccceieitec ctor ctare Gounod 
206 Scarf-Dance \c cise cies sare Chaminade 
207 Scheherazade ........ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
208:= Scherzo,’ sees oe es as es cle Schubert 
209 Semper. WideHs) iy oiiemsrsie is os 2s Sousa 
210) -Seren adders ipraeteruans tare ictateie ce overs Toselli 
211 Shall We Gather at the River...Lowrv 
212 Siegfried’s Funeral March .. Wagner 
213 Some Day He’ll Come Back to Me— 
Buttery wideises ech eee ..Puecint 
214 Sonata for Violin and Piano...Franck 
215 Still wie die Nacht ............Bohm 
216 Storm (William Tell)) 2.0... <3 Rossini 
217 String Quartet, Op. 11, Andante 
CaHtabienre is. ce sleseierecs Tchaikovsky 


Letters From 


The Echo Scales 


To Tup ETuDE: 

Here is a suggestion which I have found 
helpful with young pupils who dislike their 
scales and generally practice them with the 
right hand, forgetting or not caring that left 
hand practice is just as essential. 

I tell them to practice “echo” scales. 
That is, we begin with the left hand pre- 
tending it is a boy out in the hills listen- 
ing to his echo. The left hand plays loudly; 
then the right hand echoes just what the 
left hand played but several octaves higher 
and very softly. I find this game works 
when others fail. 

All best wishes for THE ETUDE’S success. 
I tind in it an answer to all my problems. 
I could not teach without it. 

Mrs. Roy Barron. 


The Etude for Self-Help 


To Tup Erupe: 

I am a great lover of good music and a 
reader of THm Erupn. There is not one 
article in it that I have missed since first 
I began taking it. There is no other mag- 
azine like it. I can hardly wait each time for 
the next one to come. 

For six years I studied under a teacher 
but now I am studying by myself. I find 
great help from Tur Wrups. 

In my “Musie Serap Book” I am _ putting 
a brief history of music and brief histories 
of all instruments, the lives of composers, 
singers and instrumentalists and numerous 
other items. A great deal of my informa- 
tion I get from THe Erupp. In my public 
speaking course at school I gave recently a 
twenty minute talk on music, which was 
received very well. 

There is nothing in all the world like 
music, and good music is worth listening 


218 Swan Song, Lohengrin ....... Wagner 
Z10%8 Dhunder: Marche cities. «cael siete Sousa 
220 Thuringian Folk Song 
221 Valkyries’ War Cry .......... Wagner 
222) Valsevin: Donate st sack. 22 .., Chopin 
223 Vesti la giubba ...... ...Leonecavallo 
224 Vien qua Dorina Bella siete cern Weber 
225: Waldesgesprach ......0..+- Schumann 
226"  Wraltzie c(h aust) te wraceteca te vimse) stages Gounod 
597 Waltz in A flat Major ...... 0 Chopin 
228 Waltzcita ty? flat s.Sceuecemeise a Chopin 
229 Watch on the Rhine ......... Wilhelm 
230 Waters of Minnetonka ...... Lievrance 
231 What Melody, Hark ...... Mendelssohn 
232 When You and I Were Young Maggie 
Butterfield 
233 When Twilight Weaves . Beethoven 
234 Where the River Shannon “Flows 
2SB). oW AGH P emteminie mies © Siti: +) .c0me Schumann 
236 Yankee Doodle ........... Old English 
237 Ye Banks and Braes of Bonny Doone 


Erupg FrRienps 


to at any time. The so-called ‘jazz’ seems 
a pitiful substitute in a world where there 
is so much good music. 

Tup Erupp music is always helpful -but 
I like it expecially this month as there are 
a few of my favorite pieces in it. 

Tue Etvupn is the most interesting and 
educational magazine I have ever known, I 
praise it very highly. I have learned a great 
deal from it besides gaining much pleasure. 

KATHRYN Parson. 


Using The Etude to Raise The 
Standard of Teaching 


To THD Erupp: 

The best teacher is the one who can de- 
liver the most information in the shortest 
period of time. We can see, therefore, how 
Tue ETupr may be an aid in raising the 
standard of teaching. 

There are so many phases of musie which 
take considerable amount of time to ex- 
plain ‘that, if the lesson is of short duration, 
one can do little but listen to the work pre- 
pared and give instruction for the next week. 
However, those teachers who have sub- 
scribed to Tue Eruppb for years and have 
kept their back copies have a vast quantity 
of information on various subjects. 

So, when a subject is to be discussed, such 
a teacher may select the most suitable article 
on the subject from Tum Erupp and give it 
to the pupil to study at home as a supple- 
ment to the lesson. The pupil's knowledge 
of the subject should be tested at the follow- 
ing lesson, time being saved by having the 
pupil write as briefly as possible what he has 
learned from his reading. One can check the 
short essays in what time one has available, 
for instance, while waiting for the pupils 
who always come late. 

G. Brownson, 


“Music is incapable in itself of appeal to any sense but that of beauty. 


The song is explained by its text. 


The opera is explained by its libretto. 


The romantic instrumental composition is a sealed book if its title does 


not break the seal. 


How many of us would escape inextricable confusion 


in the presence of Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Istar’ variations if no kind friend let us 


into the secret?”—W. J. HEeNnErRson. 


: 
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Jean and Her Ghumbs 


By Marion G. Oscoop 


Arter studying piano for several years 
Jean began to wonder why she did not 
play better. “I’ve heard other people play 
my pieces,’ she told her Mother, “and 
they have sounded much better than when 
I play them. I am afraid that my hands 
are stiff. For my running passages are 
not smooth and nice, and my thumbs al- 
ways bump so!” 

“Well, perhaps you need a new teacher,” 
suggested her Mother. So they went to 
see a very fine teacher one day, and Jean 
played one of her best pieces for her. 

The new teacher smiled encouragingly 
and said, “My dear, the only thing that 
keeps you back and spoils your otherwise 
good playing is your lack of thumb con- 
trol. You have good piano hands except 
for those awkward thumbs.” 

“Thumb control!’ echoed Jean, “I just 
knew there was something wrong with my 


thumbs. Do you think you can improve 
them ?” 
“Certainly. At least you can improve 


them yourself. All I shall have to do is 
to show you how. Your thumb muscles 
are weak and clumsy because they have 
not been given the proper exercises. You 
will need exercises for the purpose of 
liberating and strengthening the thumbs. 
Your scales and arpeggios are poor on 
account of this fault. For a while we 
shall work on these exercises and not 
bother about pieces at all.” 

Jean thought it would be too bad to give 
up pieces; but after all she knew that she 
would play them much better when she 
took them up again, and besides it would 
be for only a short while. So she cheer- 
fully said, “I'll do any thing you say, be- 
cause I really do want to be a good 
player.” 

“That is fine,’ continued the teacher. 
“We shall have slow practice of scales 
for thumb alone; slow scales in different 
rhythms; arpeggios for each hand alone; 
thumb exercises for going under and com- 
ing out again and for turning the weak 
joint out instead of in... It will really be 
lots of fun.” 

So Jean worked hard on her new exer- 
cises and soon she saw a wonderful im- 
provement. And now she is on the way 
to become a fine pianist. 

Notice your own thumbs the next time 
you go to the piano and see if they need 
any of Jean’s exercises. 


Plusic and Nature 


I love to play scales with the daisies; 
I love to play chords with the rose. 

My keyboard is made of their petals, 
Thus fairyland practice-time goes, 


Only the Little Baton 


| EFIUDE. 4 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABE LH A. GEST 


By Verpa M. Houx 


Att the members of the orchestra 
family were grouped around the big black 
piano waiting for their masters and mis- 
tresses to come for them. The little baton 
had climbed up on to an empty music 
stand and settled himself for a nap. He 


— 

was such a plain and quiet little fellow 
that no one noticed or paid any attention 
to him. No one ever guessed how lonely 
or left out he felt in the orchestra family. 
He had no beautiful coat of mahogany or 
silver or gold like most of them had. And 
he couldn’t sing at all though he knew 
just how and when each and every one 
of the orchestra instruments should sing. 
“T’m just a plain, spindling, little nobody,” 
he thought. So he always felt more com- 
fortable when he could hide away by 
himself. 

But, as he soon discovered, sleep was 
quite out of the question. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the first violin, “I’m 
so tired of lying here on this hard table. 
I wish I could curl up in my soft velvet 
bed and go to sleep. But I must stay 
awake. The orchestra would never sound 
right without me.” 

“Hm—m,” sang all the other violins, 
“you mean without all of us, don’t you? 
You surely know that you, alone, would 
hardly be missed.” 

“Couldn’t get along without you?” 
tooted the trumpet, “Who do you think 
you are anyway? I'd like to know who 
leads this orchestra. If it weren’t for me 
where would we all be? Everyone knows 
I am always heard above all the rest of 
you.” 


“Yes, but you need us to accompany 
you,” said the trombone and the French 
horn. “You always find one or both of 
us in every good orchestra.” 

By this time the woodwinds were 
aroused. The clarinet looked at the flute 
and the oboe nudged the bassoon. Then 
the clarinet piped up, “Who plays the high, 


high notes for you and gives the delicate 
shadings to our music, if it isn’t we wood- 
winds? Who ever heard of an orchestra 
where we don’t have an important part? 
Tell me that, will you?” 

“Boom, boom, ba,’ shouted the bass 
drum. “How big you all talk! Who>do 


‘you think keeps time for you, if it isn’t 


we basses? Each one of you thinks he 
is the whole show. But you wouldn’t 
sound like much if I weren’t beating time 
for you all the while—to say nothing of 
all I do with my cymbals and triangles.” 

“And me, too,” rattled the snare drum. 

“Zoom!” agreed the big bass viol. 

“Um pah!” grunted the tuba. 

“Now that you all have spoken, please 
listen to me,’ said the big black piano, 
with a crashing chord. “Down in your 
hearts, you all know I am really the most 
necessary member of the orchestra family. 
Don’t you all have to be tuned to my pitch 
before you can play together? Besides, 
I am complete in myself. I could furnish 
music for any occasion if none of you 
were here; which is more than any of 
the rest of you can say. Just show me 
an orchestra where I am not the central 
figure.” 


“Oh, dear me,” groaned :the little baton. 
“Such jealous quarrelsome children! I’m 
glad they haven’t thought about me. What 
a clamor and discord they are making.” 

But then the room suddenly became very 
quiet. The masters and mistresses had 
come for their instruments, and the di- 
rector had taken his place before them. 

The violins tightened their strings and 
raised their bows. The horns cleared 
their throats. The big black piano gave 
them their pitch, and the basses stood 
ready to play. 

But no one made a sound. 

“Why don’t you begin?” whispered the 
first violin to the trumpet. 

“I’m waiting for the piano,” the trumpet 
replied. 

“Indeed!” snapped the big black piano. 
“Do you think I don’t know enough to 
wait for the baton?” 

“The baton! The baton!” they all cried 
at once. “Where is the baton? Doesn't 


he know we can’t begin until | 
off jae! ¥ 

When he heard this the littl 
so astonished that he nearly | 
music stand. “What do ye 
that?” he thought. “After al 
ing, they are calling for me t 
Come to think of it they alw 
tor me. And they always d 
I tell them, too. It can’t be 
be the real leader of the 
a leader without an orchestra 
than an orchestra without a 
the thing for us to do is to we 
harmoniously to make the tf 
music we can. Why worry al 
the most important member 

And the director said — 
never had sounded better tha 
day. 
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Ghe Royal Far 
By EsTHER SHAW 


Have you heard of the 
of Musicians”? Anyone 
ber of this royal family if he 
thing faithfully: count aloud 
on all new work until the time 
The boys are called “Counts,” 
are given the title of “ t 
those who do not count 
account”!) To which gro 
long? Line up on the ri 


Tetusical Gert 
By Bettina LA DIS” 


STACCATO touch is 
Its tones are very short ant 


LEGATO touch is full ane 
Its tones connected will 


These dots tell us that 1 
Enclosed must now be 


oOo 


Every time we see a H 
The note is longer than 


4. 


The sign called NAT 
Turns sharps and flats 


al 
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ho Will Play 


By Orca C. 


the day on which a music session 
e conducted in the school audi- 
The young lady who usually 
piano to accompany the singing 
ill to come to school, and Miss 
9 led the singing did not know 
lay the piano. 

hall sing America,’ she an- 
“Ts there any one here who 
ic lessons and who can play the 
i 


[ can play any ol’ song,” boasted 
fetic-looking boy who walked for- 
Wseated himself at the piano. But 


courage singing. 

play The Star-Spangled 
thastily asked the teacher; but 
‘no answer from the large class 


yone 


se we can sing the old songs by 
foster, Old Black Joe and Old 
Home, without any piano ac- 
t, but surely someone can play 
‘guess, with a few chords?” 
iss Kelly. 

, may I be allowed to try?” mod- 
ia a little girl about eleven years 


ily, June! You may try. Come, 
ges of C. We shall sing Old 
Tome,” and the teacher motioned 
boy to come away and make 
o\June at the piano. 

lildren were quietly expectant. 
th a small person could not play 
But, to the surprise of every 
t, June played some firm chords 
that sounded like this: 


exclaimed Miss Kelly, 


it to join an orchestra. He 
equal to the undertaking. 
one failing which his 
bored very hard to over- 
as very careless with rhythm. 
he use of being exact?” 
. “I have all the notes 
pretty nearly if not 
his teacher, “it may cost 
position some day.” 
did get a chance to try 
a little orchestra. Strive 
1e could not keep exact time 
f the orchestra, and the 
tell him that the pre- 
better suited to their 


y disappointed, so much 
e seemed always to find 
issed from orchestras. 
was having a most 
sd as if a doctor had 
After making inquiries 
the doctor requested 


the doctor exclaimed, 
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For Us to Sing? 


Moore 


WW 


pleased to find someone who could help 
her. “That is what I want! Now, break 
up the chords into an accompaniment and 
all will go well. Ready! Sing! Way 
down upon the Swanee River’ and she led 
them in the opening words of the song. 
Bravely little June played her chord 
accompaniment like this: 


Way 


downupon the | Swa-nee Riv-er, 


Be wale ii 4 
Far, far a -| way, 


JUNE’S ACCOMPANIMENT 


Her ear always told her just which change 
was necessary clear to the end of the 
song. All the children were enthusiastic 
and applauded loudly. Miss Kelly was 
so pleased that she placed her arms about 
June and kissed her. That evening after 
school, when June took her music lesson, 
she told her teacher what had happened. 

“T never could have done it, if I hadn’t 
learned about the I, IV and V tones being 
the principal ones in a key and how the 
dominant seventh chord resolves into its 
tonic. Oh, I’m so glad you had me prac- 
tice on these simple accompaniments for 
my lesson. But there’s one thing I’m going 
to do before the week’s over and that is 
learn to play and memorize the music of 
America and The Star-Spangled Banner. 
I’m ashamed to think that I have taken les- 
sons for two years and couldn’t even play 
them today. But I will next time!” 

Fine! I am sure I hear several of you 
say you would follow June’s example. Be- 
sides, you might some time be asked to play 
these songs at a party. 


©Ghe Erratic Pulse 


GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


“Just as I feared. Erratic Pulse. Er- 
ratic Pulse.” 

James was “scared stiff,” “What did 
it mean? Was it serious? Was it in- 
curable?” 

“Ah, no,” replied the doctor. “Not in- 
curable. Just take the medicine your 


teacher has prescribed for you. Was it 
ot, ‘Count out loud everything you play; 
count your scales; count them in different 
rhythms ; count your exercises ; count every- 
thing’? For counting makes good rhythm 
and good rhythm has the steady pulse 
which the musician always feels. Remem- 
ber, your cure lies within yourself.” 

“Is that what my teacher meant when 
she said that she could not count for me, 
that I must do my own counting?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the doctor. 

Waking up, James said, “I am going 
to count from now on. Never again will 
I lose a chance to play in an orchestra 
through erratic rhythm.’ Next time you 
go to the senior high school, you will 
see James playing the piano with the 
senior orchestra. 
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Game for (lub eee 
Old Pan Staff 
By Gtapys M. Srein 


Have as many slips of paper as there 
are guests, and draw a different kind of 


note on every slip except one. On this 
paper write the words, OLD MAN 
STAFF. 


Place these papers in a hat and have 
the players each draw one out. The per- 
son getting the OLD MAN STAFF slip 
becomes the leader of the game, while the 
other players take the name of the note 
on his or her slip. 

The players form a circle around OLD 


MAN STAFF and then ask him, “What 
kind of note are you going to catch to- 
day?” 

The leader calls the name of any note 
he wishes, and the person who drew that 
note, must run around the ring of players 
three times before the leader catches him. 
Should he be caught before completing 
the third circle he must take the place 
of the OLD MAN STAFF. Then the 
players ask this leader to choose his note, 
and the chase begins once more, 


Crus CorNER 


DEAR JuNIor Etupe: 

In December we met at the home of 
our piano teacher and organized “Melody 
Makers Music Club,’ with eighteen mem- 
bers. We meet at different homes on Fri- 
day evenings, twice each month. 

We study the lives of the great masters 
and have a miscellaneous program. 

We all read Tue Erupe and enjoy it 
very much. 

From your friend, 
JEANNE Brapiey (Age 9), 
Arkansas. 


Dear JuNrior ETupeE: 

Our club, which is the Hamden B 
Natural Club, was organized in October, 
1930. 

The purpose in forming this club was 
to learn more about music. At each meet- 
ing we study the biography of a famous 
composer. After the meeting musical 
games are played and a musical program 
which is arranged by some member is 
given. 

Our meetings are held the first Sunday 
in every month. We have eighteen mem- 
bers and each one enjoys belonging to the 
club and is interested in its success. 

AGNES GEHRKE (Age 13), 


Connecticut. 


Dear JUNIon EtTupE: 

This is my fourth year in piano and I 
like it very much. My teacher’s name is 
Miss C. Erickson, and*she is very nice. 

I attend the eighth grade of the Cana- 
dian Academy School for boys and girls. 

It is heaps of fun to live in Japan. I 
was born here, and have lived all of 
my life except one year here: Next month 
the school is having a bazaar and concert 
in which I am playing the piano. The 
school is trying to raise money to erect 
a new school building not far from here. 

Last year another girl and I gave a 
small recital in the teacher’s studio. This 
year our music class is going to work for 
the medals shown in the front of THE 
Erupe, 

I remain your friend from Japan, 

RACHEL Hassett (Age 12), 
Canadian Academy, 
Kobe, Japan. 


Dear Junior Eruve: 

We have organized a club called the 
“Mozart Midgets.’ When we get enough 
money in our treasury we are going to 
have pins with Mozart’s picture on them. 


We meet every Friday after school. We 
study composers and their works. 
From your friend, 
Betry Dinsmore (Age 9), N. Y. 


’©he Note Fence 


By ANNE WILLIAMS 


The staff’s a fence that we must climb So many fruits! 


Up to the notes so high 
That bob in two and three-four time 
Like apples in the sky. 


Our teacher tells us how to mount 
And mother holds out hand; 

We climb by slow and steady count 
And view all music land. 


We pick them all, 
Whole note and half note cherries, 

While tiny little eighth notes fall 
Like shining ripe blackberries. 


And mother helps us when we’re done 
Back home to Middle C 

Where teacher counts them one by one, 
These notes from music’s tree. 
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Junior Erupe Contest 


As usual the Junior Etude Contests will be omitted during the months of July and 
August. The results of the April contest will be announced in September. 


Letter Box 


Dear JuUNIor ETupE: 

1 am a boy twelve years old and have 
been: taking lessons on the piano for sev- 
eral years. My sister is giving me les- 
sons and we are learning some duets. My 
favorite is one of Sousa’s marches. My 
sister gets Tue Erupe and I enjoy read- 
ing the letters and stories. I like espe- 
cially to read those from boys who are 
writing about .playing the piano. My 
brother is learning the trombone, and we 
have fun playing together. I have not 
played for my class yet but expeet to 
some day. 

Your friend, 
CLARENCE OLsEN (Age 12), 
Maryland. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have been playing the piano for eight 
years and the violin for two years. Dur- 
ing the summer I practiced the violin two 
hours, and the piano one hour each day. 
I like my music study very much. I play 
the piano at school for our music class. 
My piano teacher says that I shall be a 
Bach player. 

From your friend, 
Lorna Irvin (Age 13), 
Nebraska. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I have taken music for several years and 
am very much interested in it. Seven 
from our high school entered the 
“Georgia School of the Air” contest over 
station WMAZ. My number was Valse, 
by Chopin. Our teacher carried us down 
in her car. On the way down we had lots 
of fun spelling the names of composers. 


From your friend, 


Lots BeveL (Age 17), 
Georgia. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

I never miss reading the letters in the 
Junior Etude. I have taken music lessons 
on the piano for several years and I like 
the music of Bach and Paderewski best of 
all. When I grow up I wish to be a com- 
poser like the great musicians. I am en- 
closing a picture of me. 

From your friend, 
Rovert BLANKENSHIP (Age 12), 
Oklahoma. 


ROBERT BLANKENSHIP 


Dear JuNrior Erupe: 

I am fourteen years old and have taken 
piano lessons for six years. I always 
enjoy reading Tue Erupe. I would like 
very much to correspond with some one 
who. loves music as much as I do. 

From your friend, 
Icor G. Diaknorr (Age 14), 
2890 W. 8th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


N. B. The Juntor Erupe receives a 
great many letters similar to the above, 
asking for the addresses of correspondents 
or asking to have their own address 
printed. There are many reasons why this 
is not done. However, in the case of writ- 


ers who live outside the United States and . 


can not enter the contests, owing to the 
length of -time required for mail, these 
addresses are often given. The Letter 
Box is always glad to hear from its 
friends, no matter where they live; and 
when you write tell all the interesting 
things you know! If your letter is in- 
teresting it will surely be printed. If it 
does not say much that is of particular 


interest to other readers your name 
will appear in the “Letter Box List.” 
And write as often as you wish. There 


is no limit to the number of times one 
may write to the Letter Box, nor is 
there any age limit. So some of you 
who have passed the age limit for the 
contests may still write to the Letter Box. 


?? Ask ANOTHER ? ? 


I. If a minor key signature has four 
flats, what is the dominant triad in the 
relative major of that key? 

Il. G flat is the third note of what 
minor scale? 

The fifth note of what major scale? 
The sixth note of what minor scale? 
The fourth note of what major scale? 

III. What is the subdominant triad in 
the major key that has five flats? 

IV. What is the name of the only opera 
Beethoven wrote? 

V. In what town in Germany was Bee- 
thoven born? 

VI. How many  thirty-second notes 
equal a dotted eighth-note tied to a quar- 
ter-note ? 

VII. Who wrote Traumerei? 

VIII. In what key is it written? 

IX. What is its time signature? 

X. What does its title mean in English? 


Answers to Ask Another 


I. E flat—G—B. flat. 
II. G flat is the third note of the E 
flat minor scale; 
it is the fifth note of the C flat ma- 
jor scale; 
it is the sixth note of the B flat 
minor scale; 
it is the fourth note of the D flat 
major scale. 


III. G flat, B flat, D flat. 
IV. “Fidelio.” 

V. Bonn. 

VI. Fourteen. 

VIT. Schumann. 

VIII. F major. 


TX. Four-four time. 
X. Reverie (a day-dreaming). 


Plusic Study Extension Course 
(Continued from page 470) 


The fingers should be held close to the 
keys and a sweeping motion of the arms 
used so that the effect is almost that of a 
glissando. 

In measure nine another type of phrase 
stroke becomes necessary. The two-note 
phrases in this instance are played so 
quickly that they sound almost like grace 
notes. In passages of this sort do not use 
the usual drop-roll attack. Play both notes 
on one muscular impulse, which is to-say, 
play both notes on the upward and inward 
roll of the arm, thus: 


Ex.3 


roll inward and upward 
ee 


In measure ten we have three notes all 
to be played on one inward and upward 
roll, thus: 


Ex.4 


: 2 _——< 
The entire composition is built on the 
four rhythmical patterns described and, 
if performed as directed, the result will be 
one of rhythmical elasticity and tonal va- 


riety even though the piece is played, as 
of course it should be, in strict tempo. 


roll inward and upward 
—— Soe 


MINUET by BoccHeErIn1 


Doubtless a great many Erupe readers 
already know the Boccherini minuet in A 
flat from his ever popular string quartet. 
The minuet printed in this edition of our 
magazine is not nearly so well known, but 
it deserves its own place in the affections 
and in the repertoire of pianists. The 
haunting grace and quaintness of the 
earlier minuets adorn this little number. 
It will be charming or mediocre accord- 
ing to the rendition given it. Here again 
the matter of phrasing comes to the fore, 
this time “cross phrasing’”—one voice re- 
leasing a two-note phrase just as another 
voice begins one. This overlapping of 
phrases is most effective when played by 
stringed instruments, the bowing of the in- 
struments representing the phrasing on the 
piano. The fascinating thing about a piano 
is that it can really be a miniature orches- 
tra, a string quartet or even a vocalist upon 
occasion. 

To imitate the effect of bowing, be sure 
to observe the overlapping phrases as 
shown herewith: 


drop roll 


drop roll > 


Contrasting well with what has gone 
before, the second theme of the composi- 
tion appears, beginning with measure nine, 
in longer phrases to be played with sus- 
tained legato. After the double bar, on line 
three, a new theme appears in C minor, 
beginning staccato, proceeding as a_ se- 
ries of two-note phrases in double notes and 
ending with a descending diatonic passage 
played with articulated finger legato and 
with a slight rallentando. 

In the back of your mind let the days of 
wigs and knickerbockers live again and 
refuse to allow the tempo to be hurried. 
All effects should be dainty and none ex- 
aggerated. 


SERENADE by Serce RACHMANINOFF 


Giant among the moderns, all Serge Rach- 
maninoff’s compositions are individual and 


A 
dj 


vital in character and content. 
nade is quite typical of his st 
terpret it one must ae = e" 
of the word “serenade,” 
singer of such a song. Not tin 
whispering his yearning to the 
companiment of muted strings 
Falstaffian sort of person, perh 
Cossack shouting publicly 
his lady fair and wooing 
abandonment to animal energy 
his plunging steed over the ste 
After the introduction, whic 
pret itself adequately if m 
sion are followed, begins th 
waltz time. The opening chi 
right hand should be pekel FE 
crisp manner. 
If broken too deliberately the 
be ruined. Hold the fingers « 
keys and play. with a sudden si 
the shand, the fingers momen 
ping the keys only to 
promptly. This gives an effec 
ous strumming across the strin; 
tar. The melody which begins 
ures later should be given in 
tone, care being taken to obser 


tenuto tones, marked either ten 


ginning with measure 62, not 
pp which later drops to ppp. — 
this section be sure to slur the t 
of each measure into the first e 
next measure. In measures 102 
clusive, Rachmaninoff has bee 
concert to add an additional 1 
left hand chords as follows 
note is written in small size): 


It is most effective and is 
afterthought of the co e: 
sharp rhythm throughout 
most of sudden dynamic 
that after four measures 0: 
(dying away) the composition 
sudden fortissimo on accent 


ROMANZE by R. Scu 


Here we have an episode 
mann’s every lovely Fasch 
“Carnival in Venice.” A gq 
little romance runs its co 
hubbub and hilarities of the 
Written in G minor it show 
pensive mood which bri 
mentarily for seven meas 
the middle of line three, wh 
changes to and the 
Returning thereafter to the : 
4. rhythm, it ends adagio an 
of melancholy. vale 1 
ended in disappointment a 

The tempo indication, 
(moderately slow), should b 
throughout. Every alte: 
the first theme cama 
which must not be hare 
is to lose the mood of © 
Proper voicing should be 
the pattern of the opening 
the alto against a sus 
soprano. 

Use the most beauti 
which your technic affords 
piece, and let each phrase 
tendency in tone and 
tended to be a che 
have attained your 
duced a slight feeling 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


. Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


_ Chicago New York 
| ROY DAVID BROWN 9000 MILES FROM HOME | .<,SEQRGE,S: MADDEN 


Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling B ‘ PY 
y-A-Singer-Who-Can-Teach 
YON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. SPECIAL TERMS FOR THE SUMMER 


Tel. Webster 7387 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B'dway, N. Y. C. 


\- LHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, By Inez Guereras Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 
LL RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


tor BF Whcoety Conservatory, Milwaukee, , Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
Lit Coasareators. ckuearican’ Comervslory. Tiens!”” | thought the boat would never get to New York harbor. We Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
ie abel [nerpeh gl om bb cpa Ou stopped at Havana for two days, but they were aggravating days. Of course 706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
sgh Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, lll. the Prado and the Malecon are dream streets, but my heart was not there. It JOHN MOKREJS 
was in the great city whither | was going to start my career. What would Piano, Harmony 
Detroit that career promise? Out of the heart of a tropical country, away from my 222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK ee 
Latin family and the ties of ancestors, | was going to New York. LAURA STEINS RHODE 
Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 
FRANCIS L. YORK Recitals—Studio or Home 
Piano, Organ, Theory |, who had never seen snow, came into the harbor in what | was later told £07 HURON STRERT eee OR 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
2 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. was a blizzard. In my pocketbook | had an advertisement of the teacher to RALFE LEECH STERNER 
Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N.Y. 
= Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TEUMANN 


Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Apply Now, 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y, 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 


1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 


1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


| whom | was going. It was clipped from THE ETUDE. Greatly to my surprise 
he and his wife met me at the pier and took me directly to their home. Then 


Los Angeles | found that people in the great city were after all very little different at heart 


than people under the palms on a coral reef. 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 
6527 BELLA VISTA WAY Everything was so strange. The air seemed to fill my lungs with new 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


power. It was cool, sharp, energy-making air. | wanted to work as | had 


7. ZAR S SAMOILOFF never worked before. The practice that was so difficult at home seemed so 
‘oice teacher of famous singers easy in New York. | found the value of being separated from my family where 


Beginners accepted | simply had to work to keep from getting lonely. | noted that it was fun to work 
>. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. p ; 
Tel. Washington 8294 and that | was progressing twice as fast as | could possibly progress at home. 


lf | had stayed home, | would have been a nobody. The great city gave me 
ew York 


STAVE L. BECKER 

Be Composer and Teacher 
/STEINWAY HALL 

113 West 57th St., New York 


LIAM C. CARL, Dir. 
ju Organ School 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TER CHARMBURY 
anist and Teacher 

AAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
73rd Street, New York 

~ Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


L AIDE GESCHEIDT 


1 Voice Development 
45 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


TO JONAS 
Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
of many famous pianists 
‘URSE — June to September 
‘STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Riverside 9-8777 

sdays in Philadelphia 


my chance. 


San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of ‘Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
Individual or Class Instruction 


Special Summer Normal Classes, June 1 to Sept, 1, 1932 
136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


THE ETUDE offers on this page an edvertising service 
which can be of inestimable value to the established 
music teacher located in any of the larger metropolitan 
centers. Thousands of ETUDE readers are making 
their plans for advanced music study, and they look 
to THE ETUDE to supply them with information per- 
taining to lists of competent teachers. By keeping his 
name regulerly before these student prospects on this 
THE BELLE SKINNER HALL OF MUSIC, VASSAR COLLEGE, page the alert teacher can go far in building up 4 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. clientele and prestige at @ nominal advertising 
expenditure. 
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